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To the East of Samatata 
(ON THE SIX COUNTRIES MENTIONED BUT NOT 
VISITED BY YUAN CHWANG) 
Ky Proressox PADMANATH BE DEEACHALTAS 
VIDYAVINOD, M.A. 
WHE famous Chinese traveller Ti Chwang travelled 
throughout India during the second quarter of the 
seventh century A.D.; he proceeded eastwards as far as 
Samatata, and when he was turning back he mentioned 
six countries which he had heard of but could not visit. 
Their names are given in serial order: “(1) Shihli- 
Chiatalo to the north-east (from Samatata) among the 
hills near the sea; (2) south-east from this, on a bay of 
the sea, Kamolangka: (3) Tolupoti to the east of the 
preceding; (4) east from ‘lolopoti was Ishangnapulo; 
(5) to the east of this was Mohachanp‘o; and (6) to the 
south-east of this was the Yenmonachou country.” ? 
Regarding the location and identification of these 
countries antiquarians, European and Asiatic, like M. 
Chavannes and Dr. Takakusu, have given their opinions, 
and the consensus of these learned views bas led to the 
following identifications :— 
(1) Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo was Prome in Lower Burma, the 
ancient Tharekhettara or Srikshetra ; (2) Ka-mo-lang-ka 


1 Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, pp. 187-8. Watters’ work has been 
followed in this article as he is the most reliable authority. 
JRAS, JAN, 1920. 1 
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was Pegu and the Delta of the Irawadi; (8) To-lo-po-ti 
is the same as Dwérdvati, “the Sanskrit name for 
Ayuthya or Ayudhyd, the ancient capital of Siam” 
(4) I-shang-na-pu-lo, i.e. Ishanapura, was Cambodia ; 
(5) Mo-ha-chan-p‘o or Mahachampa was modern Cochin- 
China with a part of Anam; and (6) the Yen-mo-na-chou 
was Yamunidwipa, which might be Java but has not 
been yet identified? 

The late Mr. Watters, who, according to Dr. Rhys 
Davids, was the most qualified person to write an 
authentic work on the interpretation of Yuan Chwang’s 
valuable records,* objects to Shih-li-ch‘a-ta-lo being 
identified with Prome or Tharekhettara, on the grounds 
that it was far from the sea and that it lay south-east of 
Samatata, instead of north-eust, which is the reading of 
all the texts of the Life and of the Fang Chih Having 
thus criticized the view already established, Watters 
has given his own idea, viz. that Shih-li-ch‘a-ta-lo or 
Srikshetra “should correspond roughly to the Tipparah 
District” ;4 and this has been confirmed by Dr. Vincent A. 
Smith in his notes appended to Watters’ volumes.® 

Before proceeding to examine these opinions we must 
ascertain the position of Samatata. It is stated in the 
narrative that the Chinese traveller proceeded from 
Kamartpa southwards, and after a journey of 1,200 or 
1,300 li (6 li=1 mile) reached the country of Samatata, 
and that this country was on the seaside and was low 
and moist, and was more than 3,000 li in circuit.6 Then, 
again, from Samatata the pilgrim journeyed west for 
over 900 li and reached Tanmolihti,’ which was decidedly 
‘Tamralipta, the modern Tamluk in the Midnapur District. 
Samatata, therefore, must have been the south-eastern 

1 For details vide Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol, ii, pp. 188-9. 
* Vide Preface to Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. v. 
? Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vole ii, pp. 188-9. 


4 Ibid., p. 189. * Ibid., p. 340. 
® Ibid., p. 187. 7 Tbid., p. 189. 
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part of the Bengal Presidency corresponding to the Dacca, 
Faridpur, Backerganj, Jessore, and Khulna Districts; 
and this is the locality shown as Samatata in the map 
appended to Watters’ volumes by Dr. V. A. Smith. 

Having thus fixed with fair certainty the location of 
Samatata, let us now examine the position and identifica- 
’ tion of the six countries one by one. , 

(1) The first is Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo. We learn three points 
about it, viz.: (1) it was north-east of Samatata; (2) it was 
among the hills; and (3) it was near the sea. ‘Those who , 
so long localized it about Prome in Lower Burma over- 
looked the first and the third points, and have thus been 
rightly criticized by Watters, as stated already. They 
had also missed another, a very important, fact: a.p. 95 
was the date of the demise of the last king of Prome, 
and Tharekhettara and the kingdom fell immediately 
after.! 

Was it possible that Yuan Chwang, coming about five 
centuries and a half after the extinction of the kingdom 
of Tharekhettara, would be informed of its existence? 
We may, therefore, say conclusively that Yuan Chwang 
‘did not mean Tharekhettara of Prome when he spoke of 
Shih-li-eli‘a-to-lo, 

Let us now come to what Watters has put forward as 
to Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo. Unfortunately he has not stated 
his arguments in favour of it: apparently he only looked 
at the map and found the Tipperah District fairly on the 
north-east, and so he made a surmise. Had he only 
looked a little up exactly north-east of what was 
Samatata, he would have found the right claimant in the 
district of Sylhet, which in the vernacular is called 
Srihatta. We have said elsewhere that “what the people 
whom Yuan Chwang consulted said was ‘Srihatta’, which 


' Lieut.-General Sir Arthur P. Phayre’s //istory of Burma, ed. 1884, 
p. 18. 
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the pilgrim heard as ‘Srikshatra’, aud represented in his 
defective Chinese tongue as Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo” .! 

The peculiar way in which the Assamese pronounce the 
letter € (kh) even now (one hears it sounded like the 
Greek letter x (chi)) indicates probably the manner in 
which in this part of East Bengal close to Assam the 
letter was pronounced in old days, and the Chinese 
pilgrim might not be wholly to blame for taking Srihatta 
as Srikshatra. 

We will now see if Sylhet (Srthatta) fulfils all the 
conditions. Lt was “north-east of Samatata” (South- 
Eastern Bengal) ; “it was among the hills”: a reference 
to the map of Sylhet will show that it is surrounded by 
ranges of hills on all sides except the west. But a map 
of modern Sylhet would not show that it fulfilled the 
third condition, as the district is not at present “near the 
sea”. This requires some explanation. 

The district of Sylhet, which, by the way, included two 
centuries ago the eastern part of Mymensingh and the 
northern part of Tipperah, contains many marshes that 
go by the name Héor, which apparently is a corruption 
of the word Sdgara, as it is changed into Sdyar in 
colloquial Bengali and the initial S is commonly changed 
into i. in the Sylhet patois.* These “haors” are gradually 
being silted up, and are now being utilized in paddy 
cultivation; even villages are growing amidst them near 
river banks or at spots raised up by earthquakes. Only 


1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. xii, pt. ii, No. 13, p.67. The point whether 
Sribatta (Sylhet) existed asa distinct kingdom in Yuan Chwang’s time 
has been dealt with in that article as a side issue, and so has not been 
touched on here, 

2 A Pandit once said that he had come across Srikshetra written in 
a Tantra in place of Srihatta: if this bea fact-all confusion is cleared up. 
[Srthatta means “ Market of Set or Lakshmi”, the deity presiding over 
+. the Pitha of Sylhet being Muhdlakshmi ; and Srikshetra means “field 
or place of Sri (Lakshmi)” ; so both these words are almost of the same 
signification. ] 

3 Vide De. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, vol. v, pt. i, p. 224. 
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140 years ago, in 1778, when a certain Mr. Lindsay went 
from Dacca to Sylhet as its governor, he wrote: “ I shall 
not be disbelieved when I say that in pointing my boat ° 
towards Sylhet I had recourse to my compass, the same 
as at sea, and steered a straight course through a Jake 
not less than one hundred miles in extent.”? If this was 
the state of things less than a century and a half ago, 
what the condition of the district was about thirteen 
centuries ago may well be imagined. In fact, one of 
the two copper-plates discovered near Bhatera in South 
Sylhet about forty years ago, which, according to 
Rajendralila Mitra, were executed in the fourteenth 
century A.D. (but which might belong to an anterior date 
though certainly not prior to the tenth century A.D.), 
contains in it the word @TI<t-ufa@® (sdgara-paschime, 
“west of the sea”) as the boundary of a plot of arable 
land? In the other plate also there is the word Watza 
(naw-vdtaka), which Rajendralala Mitra has translated 
as “war boats”, mentioned in two places in connexion 
with the description of the royal donor's war materials? 
This also indicates the existence of something like the 
sea near by even some centuries after the Chinese 
traveller visited India.‘ 

Before concluding the case of Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo we have 


‘Extracts from The Lives of Lindeays. Appendix to Hunter's 
Statistical Accounts of Assam, vol. ii, p. 346. 

* Vide line 38 of the Copper-plate Inscriptions No. 1, as published 
with the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for August, 1880. 

* Vide lines 13 and 21 of the copper-plate Inscriptions No. 2 in the 
same Proceedings. That these copper-plate grants related to Sylhet 
(Srthatta) is evident from the fact that the donors were described as 
belonging to a dynasty which ruled the kingdom of Srihatta and that 
one of these grants related to Srihattandtha Siva. 

‘ That the whole of the plain portion of the district formed part of 
the ocean at a remote period will be apparent from the fact that the 
lofty mountains to the north and east rise abruptly; the conformation 
of some of the sandy hillocks on and about the town of Sylhet, and the 
presence of marine shells at the foot of the hills along the northern 
boundary, also prove this (vide Hunter's Statistical Accounts of A seam, 
vol. ii, p. 263, and Hamilton's Bast India Gazetteer, vol. ii, p. 352). 
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to deal with a third claimant, as some people would 
identify it with Chittagong, the Sanskritized name 

‘whereof is Chattala, by prefixing the honorific syllable 
Sri before the latter. ‘There are serious objections to this 
theory: firstly, in that case south-east is required to be 
substituted for north-east (of Samatata), which is quite 
unwarranted, as already stated. Secondly, the name 
Chattala occurs in the Tantras which are quite modern 
works, and is apparently the Sanskritization of Chitigiion, 
which, according to Rai Sarat Chandra Dis Bahadur, 
O.LE., the antiquarian, who was a resident of Chittagong, 
was the name by which the place was known in the 
Buddhistie world even in the ninth century a.D.1; and 
thirdly, even if the name Chattala was known in Yuan 
Chwang’s time, there does not seem to be any reason why 
the Chinese traveller should take the pains of prefixing 
$ri to it, which, by the way, is not found even in the 
Tantras, Shiblich‘atalo therefore is Srihatta (Sylhet) 
and no other place.” 

1 Vide p. 6 of a vernacular work, Chaffagrimer Vioarani, issued in 
instalments from Chittagong. 

7 Itsing, who came to visit India about thirty years after Yuan Chwang, 
said, apparently referring to this place: ‘* Going east from the Nalanda 
Monastery, 500 yojanas, all the country is called the Eastern Frontier. 
At the (eastern) extremity there is the so-called ‘Great Black Mountain’, 
which is, I think, on the southern boundary of Tu-fan (‘Tibet). This 
mountain is said to be on the south-west of Shu-chuan (Su-chuan) from 
which one can reach this mountain after a journey of a month or so. 
Southward from this, and close to the sea coast, there is a country 
called ‘ Srikshatra (Prome)’” (p. 9, Dr. Takakusu’s Itsing ; words within 
parenthesis are those of Dr. Takakusu). Whatever the learned editor 
(Dr. Takakusa) might say (and such views have already been criticized) 
this ‘ Srikshatra’ was ‘Srihatta’ or ‘Sylhet’; the ‘Great Black mountains’ 
mast have been the Bhotan range that skirts Tibet ; and this Chinese 
pilgrim making his way through the Brahmaputra Valley and the Khasi 
hills reached Srihatta, that, ag already stated in detail, had then a vast 
sheet of water near by that passed for a ‘‘sea”. Itsing, who had, of 
course, studied Yuan Chwang's Itinerary, was probably eager to see 
Srthatta, which his predecessor could not visit, and benefiting by the 
latter's experience, he did not go via Sumatata for fear of the ‘‘ sea” 
which would intervene on that way, but took a rather circuitous route 
and so reached the place as stated above. 
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2. Ka-mo-lang-ka, the next country in order, lay 
south-east of Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo on a “ bay of the sea”. 
It is regrettable that Watters, who protested against 
Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo being Prome, acquiesced in Kamolangka 
being Pegu and the Delta of the Irawadi, as decided 
by some anterior antiquarians. If, as Watters says, 
Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo be the Tipperah district, how could 
the next country, said to have been lying south-east 
thereof, apparently in close propinquity, be one far 
away from the former and separated by insurmountable 
mountain ranges? Nowhere in the history of Burma do 
we come across a name that sounds like Kamolangka. 
Moreover, the country that included the Delta of the 
Irawadi was known as Subarnabhumi? in ancient times, 
and the city of Pegu, built in the sixth century 4.D., was 
given the classic name of Hansawadi.2 Yuan Chwang, 
coming within half a century after the foundation of that 
city, would have mentioned the classical name if he 
really meant to refer thereto. 

Where, then, was Kamolangka? It was where it should 
have been, viz. a territory south-east of Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo 
(Srihatta or Sylhet), where still a faint recollection of it 
is left in the name of Comilla, the headquarters station of 
the Tipperah district. If we should consulta modern map 
we might find Tipperah more south-west than south-east 
of Sylhet; but, as I have already mentioned, Sylhet, even 
in the eighteenth century a.D., comprised the eastern part 
of Mymensingh and the northern part of Tipperah, and as 
it was mentioned as north-east of Samatata, in contiguity 
of course, who knows but that its western boundary was 
further westwards 1,300 years ago? At present the 
district of Tipperah is not on a bay of the“ sea”, but what 
has been stated of Sylhet, which is further inland than 
Tipperah, might with greater possibility be said of the 


1 Phayre’s History of Burma, p. 19. 
* Thid., pp. 29-30. 
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latter; the Brahmaputra has its old channel terminated 
at a point which was then on the north-western boundary 
of the old Tipperah, and possibly this was then the head 
of an estuary that looked like a bay. Only a few years 
ago, when on account of a sudden flood all cultivation in 
the plain portions of the district was destroyed, the vast 
sheet of water presented the appearance of a sea, and 
this was surely the ordinary condition 1,800 years before.? 

Five miles from Comilla (already mentioned) there is 
a hill called Lalmai but popularly known as Mayanamati 
Hill, called after the heroine of a story contained in the 
old manuscript books named Mayanimati’s Gin (songs 
of Mayanamati); one of such books has recently been 
published by the Dacca Sahitya Parishat, in which we find 
the following lines :— 


seers frat fy wey csilza EE | 
wats fart (fs) ateze strate aerz 11 


Baper miraésh edi yaimu Gaurar Shahar 
Dadar mirash(eri) yavek Kamalak nagar.* 


This Kamalak is apparently a corruption of Kamalanka, 
the whilom state that included Comilla. 
Information about an extinct kingdom named Karmanta 


? In what season Yuan Chwang came to Samatata and turned back 
from that place is not known, We can presume, however, that he must 
have been here during the rainy season, when casting his eye towards the 
north-east he could see nothing buta vast sheet of water that discouraged 
him proceeding further that way. This is quite possible, as the Buddhist 
monks observed the rainy season as a period of retreat (vide Watters’ 
Yuan Ohwang, vol. i, pp. 144-5). Yuan Chwang might have passed 
such a period in Samatata. 

® p. 6, col. i of the Publication of the Dacca Sahitya Parishat. The 
meaning of the lines is: ‘‘ I shall go to the town of Gaura ( = Gauda) 
after leaving my father’s estate and to the town of Kimalik (leaving) 
the brother's estate.” It should be noted here that both Watters and 
Beal have rendered Kamolangka as Kimalanka, and the word Kamalak 
here seems to support this; but Kamalinka is the form that gives 
« better meaning, and in fact the one adopted by the Indian writers 
inclusive of those who would identify it with Pegu. 
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is available from two copper-plate inscriptions, one of 
which was published by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1885.1 These 
plates were discovered at Ashrafpur, near Narayanganj, 
close to the south-western boundary of Tipperah. Twelve 
miles west of Comilla there is a village called Barkamté 
(Great Kamta), wherein ruins of buildings as well as of 
stone statues have been discovered ; and on the pedestal 
of one of these statues (of Narteswara) has been discovered 
an inscription containing the name of a king of Karmanta.* 
This Barkamta being stil] popularly known as the capital 
of an ancient kingdom, lying near Comilla, we cannot 
help inferring the identity of these two kingdoms, 
Kamalanka and Karmanta (Kamta), which sound much 
alike, as do Udra and Utkala of Orissa. Kamalinka alias 
Karmanta must have existed in the seventh century as 
a kingdom deserving of notice by Yuan Chwang; the 
copper-plates inscriptions have been ascribed to eighth 
century A.D. and it is not too much to assume that the 
dynasty to which the donors belonged certainly had 
existed from an anterior date, at least a century earlier, 
as the copper-plate inscriptions contain the names of the 
royal donors’ ancestors. 

So ‘Kamolangka’ cannot be Pegu or any other place than 
the locality now known as Tipperah, as after the over- 
throw of the ancient kingdom a large portion of it was 
occupied by the kings of Hill Tipperah,* although it was 
afterwards conquered by the Muhammadans. 


1 Pp. 49-52 of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
other was published in the same journal in 1890-1. 

? A Foryotten Kingdom of Eastern Bengal, by Mr. N. K. Bhattasalt, in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. x, No. 3, March, 1914, 
vide pp. 85-91. 

> A part of it became annexed to the other neighbouring kingdom of 
Samatata when thelatter was under the Pala dynasty, as will be inferred 
from an inscription containing the name of Mahipalal upon the pedestal 
of a statue of Vishnu, found at Baghiiira in Tipperah (vide pl. x, facing 
p. 18, vol. xi, No, 1, 1915, of the Journal of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal). 
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3. To-lo-po-ti, the next country in order, lay east of 
Kamolangka. This has been interpreted to represent in 
Sanskrit Dwaravati, which was “the Sanskrit name for 
Ayuthyaé or Ayudhya, the ancient capital of Siam”. 
Here is another instance of anachronism that has been 
overlooked by the antiquarians who would locate every- 
thing in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. “It is stated in the 
History of Siam that King Phra Ramathebodi founded 
the capital Ayuthia in a.D, 1350,” * i.e. more than 700 years 
after Yuan Chwang had visited India. There are other 
places in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula called Dwiravati, 
but they were not east of Pegu and the Delta of Irawadi, 
identified as Kamolangka as noticed before. 

In fact, as Kamolangka was not Pegu, so Tolopoti was 
not Dwaravati, or at any rate in Siam* or any other place 
thereabouts. We have only to look east of the modern 
British district of Tipperah to find out what the Chinese 
pilgrim really meant by Tolopoti, viz. the State of Hill 
Tipperah. Probably Tolopoti is a contracted Chinese 
representation of Tripurapati. Watters remarks, however, 
that “the characters seem to stand for Talapati, that is, 
Mahadeva‘ (J=r), and also that Talapati is the city with 
that name to which Shan Tsai went in order to consult 
Mahadeva its Patron God”.® In that case the state of 
Hill Tipperah has the strongest claim for consideration ; 
the name of Tipperah occurs in the enumeration of Pithas 
(sacred places where limbs of Sati, the consort of Mahadeva, 
fell); the Sakti (female deity) here is called Tripura, and 

_ the Bhairava (Mahadeva presiding over the same) as 

1 Vide Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, pp. 189. 

® Vide Browning’s Siam, vol. i, p. 43 (quoted in Phayre’s History of 
Burma, p. 66, n.). 

? Ancient name of Siam was Champa, vide p. 8, of Colonel L. W. 
Shakespear's History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma, and N.2. Frontier. 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, of the Archwological Department, also considers Siam 
as Champs (vide Northern Burma Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. i, p. 205). 

tal Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, p, 189. 
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Tripuresa, which may be paraphrased as Tripurapati. 
The capital of the state has shifted from place to place 
with different names, almost once in each century, according 
tothe variation of its boundaries ; and it is quite probable 
that its capital 1,300 years ago might have been a city 
bearing the name of Tarapati or even Dwaravati. That 
Mahadeva was in those days and even long before that 
time the “patron God” of the state can be easily 
inferred. The remains of a colossal statue of Mahadeva 
may be seen on a peak near Kailasahar, the headquarters 
of a subdivision of the state ; and the statue, though very 
much damaged, is indicative of a very remote antiquity. 
It is also stated in the Rajamala (genealogy of the 
Tipperah kings) that when at the death of Tripura 
the line became extinct, the queen became pregnant by 
the worship of the Lingam.? This Tripura, who is said 
to have given his name to the state, was, according to the 
Rajamalaé, a contemporary of Yudhishthiva, one of the 
chief heroes of the Mahabhirata. 

That the state was a noteworthy one in Yuan Chwang’s 
time will be evident from the fact that there is an era of 
the Tipperah state that dates from 590 a.D., about which? 
Sir W. W. Hunter writes in the statistical account of Hill 
Tipperah (p. 470): “The state of Hill Tipperah has a 
chronological era peculiar to itself. The Dewan reports 
that it was adopted by Raja Biraraja, from whom the present 
Raja is ninety-second in descent. Raja Biraraja is said 


‘The state of Tipperah had other names also: for instance, the 
Burmese called it Thuratun in their chronicle called Maharajaweng. 
We may here hazard a conjecture that it might have once had the name 
or surname of Sthalavati (whereof Tolopati was the form in Yuan 
Chwang’s writing) to distinguish it from Srihatta and Kamalinka near 
by, which were aqueous regions, Sthalavat! meaning ‘consisting only 
of Sthala (terra firma) ’. 

2 frafagarat waa AT aaa Gafetay “sivalinganata 
Ahyinat s& babhava Sugarbhini” (Skt. Rajamala). 

2 Vide also Sir Roper Lethbridge's The Golden Book of India, p. 541. 
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to have extended his conquest across the Ganges, and in 
commemoration of that event to have established a new 
era dating from his victory.” ‘his was about half « 
* century béfore Yuan Chwang took note of that kingdom 
as Tolopoti.? 

(4) I-shang-na-pu-lo is mentioned next as lying east 
of Tolopoti. It has been long identified with Cambodia, 
‘Tolopoti having been looked upon as Siam. But the case 
of Siam has already been dealt with: it could not be 
Tolopoti, as it had the name of Champa. An antiquarian 
(Professor Chavannes) identifies I-shang-na-pu-lo with 
Cambodia on the ground that a little before Yuan 
Chwang’s time a king named Ishana ruled over Cam- 
bodia*; but the learned professor does not state if the 
said king founded any capital bearing his own name, as 
formerly a kingdom might also be named after its capital, 
but seldom by the personal name of its ruler 

Let us now see if we can find any trace of Ishangna- 
pulo in the direction indicated by us, i.e. on the east of 
Tripura (Hill Tipperah). But before doing so we must 
state here that in those days the state of Tipperal 
included the southern and eastern part of the district of 

1JIn the Allahabad pillar inscriptions of Samudra Gupta (Fleet's 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. iii, pp. 1-17) there occurs a word 
WAS CATH HTHSY UTAH AYES ‘‘Samataze Daviika Kama. 
rdpa Nepdlakattripuridi”. In this document of fourth century a.v. 
an eminent Bengali writer on the history of Tipperah finds mention of 
the name of the state, as instead of Nepila Karttripuridi (as is the 
reading generally accepted) he would read Nepalaka Tripuradi (gf). 
This is mentioned here for what it is worth. 

2 Vide footnote 4 to Notes on the Topographical Names (pp. li-lii of 
Dr. Takakusu’s Itsing (Clarendon Press, 1896). 

? General Sir A. P. Phayre says about Ishangnapulo as follows :— 
“Beyond that (Tolopati) state east Tshangnapulo (T=I?) is not 
recognizable ; but still further east Mohachampa mentioned by the 
pilgrim represents beyond doubt the ancient kingdom of Cambodia 
(see paper by James Fergusson in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. vi, ¥.s., 1878)” (History of Burma, p. 32). So that Cambodia not 
only did not come to be considered by him as I-shang-na-pu-lo, but it was 
regarded as Mahichampa beyond doubt ! 
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Sylhet and the western and southern part of Cachar. 
By Ishangnapulo was therefore meant the present state 
of Manipur, including the eastern part of the Cachar 
district, which lay to the east of the kingdom of Tolopoti 
(Hill Tipperah). The name Manipur occurs in the 
Mahabharata, and the present-day rulers of Manipur 
believe that they are descendants from Babhruvahana, 
son of Arjuna, whose exploits ave delineated in the said 
Epic.’ The indigenous history called Chaitaram Kumbaba 
contains accounts of the kings of Manipur from the 
remotest antiquity. Much of these is no doubt of a 
mythical nature, but they are not the only evidence of 
antiquity. Those who have visited the Bhuban Peak in 
the ridge of hills that form the present boundary between 
Cachir and Manipur, and have seen therein the statues 
of deities like Mahadeva, Durgd, Ganesa, etc., though 
they are all more or less mutilated, and also the caves 
that were apparently used as places for meditation, cannot 
but be impressed with the idea that this was a spot 
within a territory that had received the light of Hindu 
civilization at a very remote period of time* In the 
state of Manipur itself there have been discovered statues 
of Mahideva which are certainly indicative of remote 
antiquity. 

On the eastern side of the boundary hills between 
C&char aud Manipur, at the foot thereof stands Vishnupur, 
which was formerly the capital of Manipur, and which 
perhaps is what the Chinese pilgrim meant by Ishang- 
napulo. Vishnu is easily converted into Vishen; and in 


) Vide Aéwamedheparvan, chap. 89 et seq. 

2 Careless people wight connect this spot. with the state of Hill 
‘Tipperah ; but stone'statues found in East Cachar show almost exact 
similarity in workmanship with those found in the Manipur Valley, 
and this goes a great way to support an assumption that [astern 
Cachar and Manipur formed one state of old. Yet it should be stated 
that it is not quite improbable that this region might have been overrun 
by the Tipperah kings and even occupied by them for some time, as 
in the case of Kamalinka already noted. 
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fact in some of the Government maps the place is spelt 
as Bishenpur (where B is the modern vernacular sub- 
stitute for V), The initial letter (V), being a seimi-vowel, 
might, easily assume an inaudible form. So what was 
Vishnupur came to be pronounced and heard as Ishenpur, 
and noted by the Chinese pilgrim as Isbangnapulo.! 
The village of Vishnupur is located in such a manner as 
to command the view of the whole valley of Manipur, 
and as such it is a place fit for being the metropolis. 
There is something very remarkable about this place, for 
the people there who are called Vishnupuriya speak 
a language which is akin to the Aryan Bengali dialect, 
while the other Manipuris have a non-Aryan tongue.* 
The number of the Vishnupuriyas in Manipur is very 
small, while the bulk of the Manipuris setiled in Cachar 
and Sylhet style themselves Vishnupuriya. The Mani- 
puris call the Vishnupuriyas Mayang, which literally 
means “many people” (mi-idm), but now signifies 
“foreigner”. The condition of Vishnupur® and its people, 
as well as of the statues of deities of the Bhuban Peak 
and also in the valley itself, bespeaks the existence of an 
Aryan kingdom that had existed in ancient times but has 
‘almost been swept away by the inroad of the Barbarians, 


1 If M. Chavannes’ reason (as already stated) for the name Ishanapur 
being applied to Cambodia on account of the name of a ruler (Ishana) 
be accepted as valid, then this very name (Ishanapur) can more 
appropriately be predicated for this region also. Ishana (= Idina) means 
Mahadeva and also north-east. This locality, containing the statues 
of Mahadeva (as that at Bhuban Peak and others in the valley of 
Manipur), and lying north-east of a famous kingdom (of Samatata), 
might claim that nomenclature also: and by a phonetic process, the 
reverse of what has been stated above, Ishanpur might have been 
changed into Vishnupur in modern times. 

2 Vide Dr. Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, vol. v, pt. i, 
p. 419. 

3 The present writer visited the place in October, 1916, and was told 
by the people there that the old Vishnupur was situated a little up 
the hill, and was buried underground by a huge landslip caused by 
earthquake. 
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who, however, have become Hinduized and civilized by 
adopting the ways of the conquered people.* 

The country of Ishangnapulo mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang, therefore, was the state of Manipur inclusive 
of the eastern part of Cachar, the capital whereof was 
Vishnupur. 

5. Mo-ha-chan-p'o, the next country in order, was east 
of Ishangnapulo. It has hitherto been identified with 
Cochin-China and part of Anam.* The Chinese pilgrim 
apparently wrote Mahichampa, using Maha (great) as 
a prefix to distinguish it from Champa in Bihar, which he 
had already visited.* Besides Cochin-China several] 
countries in Further India claimed this name ; the cases of 
Cambodia and Siam have already been mentioned, and 
we are going to bring in another claimant which lay close 
to the east of the country that we have endeavoured to 
identify with Ishangnapulo, viz. the country in Northern 
Burma, whereof the capital was Sampenago (= Champi- 
nagar), the ruins of which are even now seen near Bhamo, 
and which was probably the most ancient of all the 
countries in Further India that claim the name of Champa. 
Sampenago had an antiquity and a Buddhistic reputation 
utterly absent from countries like Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
or Siam, or, in fact,in any other place in the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. It is said that Dharméfoka of Magadha built 
a set of his pagodas, tanks, ete., as the Buddha had lived 
here in a former existence in the body of a crow.‘ This 
ancient kingdom existed up to the eleventh century A.D. 


? A very old and popular story of Khimbi-Thaibi, wherein the hero 
and the heroine are described as incarnations of Mahideva and his 
consort (Durgii), shows that the worship of Siva and Sakti was current 
in the valley—a fact indicative of its antiquity. The scene of the plot 
is laid at Mairang, a place close to the south of Vishnupur, 

® Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, p. 189. 

3 Vide ibid., p. 181 et seq. 

* Vide extracts of Mr. Ney Elias’s “Introductory Sketch of the 
History of Shans”, p. 56, pt. ii, vol. i of the Gazetteer of Northern 
Burma and Shan States, 
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Sektumin was a very famous king of Sampenago at a very 
remote period of antiquity, and his successors continued 
to rule there up to 400 BE. (= A.D. 1038)! This 
Sampenago was apparently the capital of a Shan State, 
as Bhamo is stated to have formed an integral part of 
the Shan kingdom of Pong. This statement is based on 
the researches of Captain Pemberton, who derived his 
information from Shan MSS. at Manipur.* That this 
Shan kingdom of Pong was imbued from ancient time 
with the Buddhistic culture is proved by the test of 
language: “The Shan language is described by 
Dr, Cushing as a monosyllabic language, but has many 
polysyllabic words of Burmese and Pali origin.” * 

Probably this region was colonized in ancient days by 
people from Champa, and we learn from General Phayre’s 
History of Burma‘ that Kshatriya princes arrived in 
Burma through Manipur by a route which is still called 
Mauriya or Maurira, that reminds us of the Mauriya king 
ASoka of Magadha, to which Champa then belonged. 

Thus it was quite natural that in the enumeration of 
unvisited countries in succession the Chinese traveller 
looked this way, viz. towards Tipperah (Tolopoti), Manipur 
(Ishangnapulo), and the Shan State of Champanagara 
(Sampenago),$ and not in any other direction. 

* Ibid., p. 57. * Vide Bhamo Gazetteer, p. 13. 

7 Ibid, p. 28. The very word ‘Shan’ may be a monosyllable 
contraction of Sanpo or Champa. Mr. Ney Elias in his ‘Introductory 
Sketch of the History of Shans” mentions a term ‘‘ Mau Shans” 
which he says ‘‘is a political rather than a racial name" (p. 190, 
pt. i, vol. i of W.B. Gazetteer), May not this Mau Shans be o 
reminiscence of Maha Champa? Mr. Scott, editor of the NB. 
Gazetteer, sees the trace of Kauéimbi in Ko-shan-pye or the nine 
Shan States (vide pp. 189-90, V.B. Gazetteer, pt. i, vol. i). Ko means 
Nine, and Shampye might represent Champa as well. 

* p. 4 (vide quotation later on). 

* It is interesting in this connexion to note that a prince of the 
Shan State of Pong chose this route (viz. Tipperah and Manipur) 
when returning home from a tour of conquest in 777; vide p. 58 of 
Browne's Statistical Accounts of Manipur, and p. 12 of Phayre’s History 
of Burma. 
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6. Yen-mo-na-chou, the next and the last country 
mentioned, lay south-west of Mohachanp‘o, and this has 
not been yet definitely identified, apparently because the 
antiquarians have hitherto been traversing a wrong 
region. If we look to the south-west of the locality 
that had Sampenago (modern Bhamo) in it, we find the 
province of Burma, whicl! in those days was a powerful 
kingdom and probably included even Chittagong. Chou 
means an island, ic. dwipw in Sanskrit; and Yen-mo- 
na-chou, which is surmised as Yamunadwipa by Watters, 
must have been Jambu-dwipa?® if it bore any meaning 
at all; and it appears from the translation of a letter 
froin the Burmese Government to the Governor-General 
of India, dated October 21, 1879, that the king of 
Burma was spoken of as “the Burmese Sovereign of the 
Rising Sun who ruled over the country of Thuna Paranta 
and the country of Tambudeepa”* This Tambudeepa is 
apparently Jambudwipa, which meant all countries south 
of Ava.4 From the way in which the countries of Further 
India weve given Indian names, we should think it quite 
natural that the ancient sovereigns of Burma should call 
a portion of that country after the name of India itself, 
viz, Jumbudwipa, a name which was very common in 
Buddhistic literature.® The question arises whether or 
not the Burmese kingdom was a noteworthy one in the 
seventh century A.D.,and in answer we might say that 
this was the era-making period of the Burmese, as the 


1 Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, p. 180. Dr. Takakusu’s conjecture is Yavana- 
dwipa, meaning Sumatra (vide the geographical notes to his Itsing, 
pp. li-lii). ‘Chis is not borne out by a reference to the map. 

? The word Jambu could be represented by Yenfou in Chinese. So it 
appears from Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. 38. In that case 
Yen-mo-na might also very nearly represent the same word Jambu in its 
corrupted form in Burmese. 

% Northern Burma Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. i, ch. iii, p. 103. 

* Ibid. [Thuna (=Suna) Paranta represented all the countries north 
of Ava.] 

® Vide Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. 132. 

SHAS. JAN, 1920, . 2 
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Burmese era was founded by King Pupasaw in the 
year 638 a.p? 

As already stated, the Burmese empire then extended 
probably up to Chittagong, so that by enumerating the 
country of Yen-mona-chou Yuan Chwang completed a 
circle. Starting from Shih -li-ch‘a - to -lo, north-east of 
Samatata, he stopped with Yenmonachou lying south- 
east, and this was more probable and natural. It is also 
quite improbable that leaving aside Srihatta (Sylhet), 
Kamalainka, etc, which lay near at hand and in close 
contiguity with Samatata, the Chinese pilgrim should 
have troubled himself to take note of regions like Prome 
and Pegu that lay far off from Samatata, between which 
and those countries there lay the sea, the rivers, and the 
mountains." 


1 Vide Appendix (p. 202), 4 Chronology of Burma, by Max and 
Bertha Ferrars. This chronology will also show the antiquity of 
Burma. Mr. Taw Sein Ko says in a letter to the present writer that 
the Burmese era was, according to the native chronicles, inaugurated 
by Thinga Raza, a king of Pagan, after wiping out 1,182 years of the 
Fra of Religion (Anno Buddhm) reckoned by the Burmese from 
nc, 544, About this Pagan the same authority writes: ‘The native 
writers aver that Tampadipa (which is a more correct form of 
‘Tambudeepa mentioned above) is the name applied to Pagan, which 
is situated on the left bank of the River Irawady, and that Suna 
Paranta is applied to a place opposite to Pagan on the right bank of 
the same river, and they are inclined to ascribe their foundation to 
the time of the Buddha.” Mr. Taw Sein Ko, it seems, has not much 
faith in his ‘‘ native chroniclers”; but that is a matter of opinion. 
‘The fact remains (and this is what is required for our purposes) that 
this part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula was noteworthy in Yuan 
Chwang’s time, and a prominent part of it bore the name of Tambu- 
deepa (which we have assumed to be a corruption of Jambudwipa), 
which Yuan Chwang noted as Yen-mona-chou. 

® General Phayre, in his History of Burma, p. 4, says: ‘* The route 
by which the Kshatriya princes arrived is indicated in the traditions as 
being through Manipur, which lies within the Basin of the Irawaddy. 
The northern part of the Kubo Valley, which is the direct route of 
Manipur towards Burma, is still called Maurya or Maurira, said to be 
the name of the tribe to which king Asoka belonged.” This is another 
reason why the Chinese traveller's eye naturally turned that way, as 
indicated above. 
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In conclusion, it may be stated that the region with 
which we have concerned ourselves here is as yet a 
virgin field for research, and if this our humble writing 
serves to invite the attention of the veteran antiquarians 
to work in this field we should think ourselves amply 
rewarded. 
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Man-istisu, in the Temple of Sara 
Ry THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 


rpHoueH of no great importance in itself, one of the 

tablets of the Harding Smith collection, numbered 
W.H.S. 122, is nevertheless worthy of notice, owing to the 
frequent mention made of a personage, to whom gifts were 
apparently made, named Man-istisu. As this name only 
differs from that of the now well-known king of Kia, 
Man-istusu, by the substitution of i for u in the third syllable, 
the identity of the two spellings seems certain, and it is 
possible that they are forms of the name of one and the same 
ruler. His capital, Kis, is now represented by the mounds 
of Oheimer, about 20 miles east of the ruins of Babylon. 
Peters describes the site as consisting of a reddish hill, with 
many elevations to the west and north.' 

Unimportant as the city was in later days, it seems, during 
the pre-Akkadian period, to have attained an influence 
superior to that of Babylon. This, however, is not 
astonishing, as it came to the fore shortly after the time of 
the mythical king Etanna, who, according to the legend, 
ascended to heaven on the back of an eagle to seek “the 
herb of bearing”, so that his wife might bring forth a son 
to succeed him. 

According to the archaic chronological list published by 
Poebel, Man-istusu was the second in succession from 
Sarru-kénu (Sargon) of Agadé, and therefore ruled about 
2700 years B.c. He is best known by the pointed obelisk 
of his reign now in the Louvre, and found by the de Morgan 
expedition at Susa ; but there are other and smaller objects 


1 Nippur, by John Punnett Peters, i, 323, 
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bearing his name, the most interesting being the torso 
dedicated on his behalf by U-sub to the god Narutu of Susa. 
(Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, vol. x, p. 1.) 

The name Man-istusu, though Semitic, is a strange one, 
and has given much ground for speculation. J. Hoschander, 
in the Zeitschr. fiir Assyr., vol. xx, p. 246, suggests that it 
is for Man-isdud-su, meaning “ Who dragged him forth (from 
the womb) ?’”” but this has a doubtful ring about it, and the 
change in vocalization in the Harding Smith tablet (it would 
require the unlikely Man-isdid-su) makes this interpretation 
all the more uncertain. That the reading is absolutely 
correct is shown by the variants Ma-an-is-du-uz-zu and 
Ma-an-isdu-us-su. The other forms, Man-tttusu and 
Man-isisu, presuppose a root swd or syd, which, before 
assimilation with the pronominal § (s) brought about the 
change of the inserted ¢ into d, in accordance with known 
phonetic rules. We may therefore regard the name ax being 
for Man-istid-su or Man-istéd-su, and meaning “‘ Who raised 
him on high ? ” (gave him his exalted position ?), or the like. 

Notwithstanding the absence of the character lugal, in 
Semitic sarru, “king,” and the determinative prefix for 
divinity, in the Harding Smith tablet, the fact that Man-istisu 
appears as receiving gifts in the temple of Sara at Jokha 
suggests that he was in reality a deified Babylonian ruler. 
For him and for the great god of the temple there are twenty 
entries, as follows :— 

Lines 1-4. 10 talents the gift (for) the temple of Sara, 
‘2 talents Man-istisu. Sur-lugal-. . . 
5-7. 3 talents the temple of Sara, 1 talent Man- 
iStisu. Lugal-muru-ga. 
8-10. 2 talents the temple of Sara, 1 talent Man- 
istisu. Lu-Nin-m[ug](?). 
11-13, 1 talent the temple of Sara, 3 talent Man- 
istisu. Sur-laha(?). 
14-16. 1 talent the temple of Sara, } talent Man- 
istisu. Sur-abba. 
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Rey. 1-3. 1 talent the temple of Sara, } talent Man- 


istisu. Lula. . 
4-6. 1 talent the temple of Sara } talent Man- 
iStisu. Sur-gigir. 
7-9. 1 talent the temple of Sara, } talent Man 
istisu. Sur-. . . 
10-12. 1 talent the temple of Sara, } talent Man- 


istisu. Lugal-bataé. 
talents the temple of Sara, 1 talent Man- 
iStisu. Lugal-itida, 

16=edgel. 1 talent the temple of Sara, } talent Man- 

istisu. Dug-Sara. 

Edge 2-3. Total: 32 3 talents, gifts carried away (or 

received). 

A few lightly impressed wedges fill the blank space on the 
edge after this, the first group making up, apparently, the 
character X<}, iti, “month.” This is followed by a cluster 
of wedges suggesting the archaic form of the Assyrian Er; 2 
(see Scheil’s Signes Archaiques, No. 177), glossed > FYYJ* 
in W. Asia Ins., ii, pl. 32, 66, and translated mari, “fat” 
(applied, apparently, to sheep). The gloss may be read 
either ni-ga or dig-ga. The third wedge-cluster begins under 
the sign for “ month”, and resembles the archaic form of {Er<{, 
seg, generally translated “ brick” or “ brickwork”. Whether 
this be a real month-name or not is doubtful—it is more 
likely to indicate that the scribe was giving examples to a 
companion of characters having gunu-wedges in the form of 
the character <. 

Other lightly impressed wedges appear on the edge between 
the obverse and the reverse (practically a continuation of 
the left-hand edge). They seem to be intended for the archaic 
Babylonian forms of 5RJ, mal, and EY], ra. What con- 
nexion, if any, they may have with the others is doubtful. 

The total of the talents (? of grain, possibly barley) presented 
to the temple of Sara and to Man-istisu is given on the edge 
as 32 3, but the whole of the items amounts to 31 only, 


13-15. 
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a total which implies that the scribe reckoned an additional 
item to each—1 talent to the temple, and half a talent to 
Man-i&tisu. Such a mistake when adding up the entries 
without making a list apart or checking their number in 
some way is very easily made. 

Naturally, it is the temple which has the lion’s share, 
namely, 22 talents, whilst the deified king (if this assumption 
be correct) has only 9. The deified Man-istisu probably 
entered the heavens as the servant and minister of the god 
of Jokha. 

It remains only to be added that Jokha is the name of 
the ruin-mound representing the city called, by Assyriologists, 
Umma. When I revised the syllabary used for this reading, 
however, I could not recognize the character >JJ, um, but 
the traces seemed to me to be those of FyEIrI, sir, which 
would supply the name of Sirma. : A duplicate-text would 
alone settle this question. 
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Babylonian Ritual and Sacrificial Offerings 
By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 


MONG the more interesting tablets of the Berens collec- 

tion of Babylonian tablets' is one of more than usnal 

interest, in that it gives directions as to the offerings to be 

made to the principal deities of the land. As the text is 

published in the Asiatic Society Monographs, No. XVI, I give 
here merely the transcription and translation :— 


Isten immeru isten lut garanu 
. hisihti zéri ina pa-ni ga-rak-ki ney 
an-nu-u u-mu malru-u tarakkas 
. u-mu ma-la dul-lu epus 
mah-)u-ru-tu mab-ha-ru mi-il-ba tanakki 
U-mu isten gant tabu ina bit a-nu ukin 
. tisit lut pursite suluppi kému Sasqit tir-ri tarakkas 
. mi-ih-ha tanakki ina li-la-a-ti qanfi tabbu 
. fina] bit a-nu ukén ditta lut pursite 

Sa suluppi kému Sasqit 
tarakkas mi-ih-ha tanakki 

Reverse 


PPS EIA ae 2m 


— 


1a: a Viiete 5 “5 

13... disibti zért . 

14. gu-ru-un ina pan . 

15. an-nu-u rik-si a-na" 

16. tarakkas igten immeru iditan Tub gece 

17. hisibtt zéri a-na “Be-lit ilini tarakkas 

18. Salget immeré éaléet lut garane 

19. galket hidibti zéri a-na “E-a “Samay 

20. u “Maruduk ina tarbasi tarakkas 

21. Ki pi u-il-ti™ gab-ri Nippur “ Su-bal-kut 

22. Lei ™* Nabtinadina-Sumi Abil ™Zér-u-ti-ia 
! See Asiatic Society Monographs, xvi, pp. 147-9. 
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Translation 
1. 1 sheep, 1 libation-cup (of wine). 
2. (and) a portion of grain thou shalt allot before the 
divine emblem (?). 
8. This thou shalt allot on the first day. 
4, Every day thou doest the service, (and) 
5. the celebrants offer, thou shalt pour out a libation. 
6. By day thou shalt set one taji/iw-reed, in the house of 
the (holy) vessel. 
7. Thou shalt allot 9 vasas of dates (and) asgd-meal, 
8. thou shalt pour out a libation. In the night dah/u)- 
reed 
9. [in] the house of the (holy) vessel thou shalt set, 
2 vases 
10. of dates (and) sasqa-meal 
11. thou shalt allot, thou shalt pour out a libation. 


Reverse 

12. [3 7] sheep, [3 libation-cups (of wine),] 

13. (83 ?] portions of gra{inshaltthouallot before . . ,] 

14. wine (?) before . . . [shalt thou allot (?).] 

15. This (is) the allclaeal for the deity A 

16. thou shalt allot, 1 sheep, 1 libation-cup (ot wil, 

17. A portion of grain thou shalt allot for the Lady of 
the gods. 

18. 3 sheep, 3 libation-cups (of wine), 

19. 3 portions of grain for Ka, 

20. (and) Merodach thou shalt allot in the court (of the 
temple). 

21. According to the document, the copy (of which) was 
obtained from Nippur. 

22. Wood tablet of Nabii-nadina-sumi, son of Zérfitia, 


Though short, this is one of the completest tablets of its 
class, and is of special interest in that it gives words which 
apparently do not occur in the dictionaries, or are very rare. 
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Judging from the wording, the text seems to have begun 
with the less important gods, and ended with the great 
divinities—in any case, the “‘ Lady of the Gods ”, Ha, Samas, 
and Merodach, belong to the latter class, and the garakku, 
mentioned in line 2, is probably nothing more than a “ divine 
emblem”, as in the rendering suggested. The question 
naturally avises whether garakku may not be for karakku, 
the name of a bird, possibly, as has been suggested, a crow ; 
but in this case we should expect the proper determinative 
suffix. A bird, as a divine emblem, however, is by no means 
impossible. Among “ the signs of the gods” found on the 
boundary-stones birds are often represented, as also on the 
eylinder-seals. One of these is thought to be a sparrow, 
another resembles a bantam, and a third suggests some breed 
of chicken, or, maybe, a fighting-cock. The emblem of the 
sun-god Sama appears as a disc mounted on a kind of plinth 
{compare Berens Collection, No. 111). The staff surmounted 
by a ram’s head and the goat-fish Capricorn are described on 
one of the boundary-stones as emblems of the god Ba, the 
lord of the Deep and the wisdom associated therewith. The 
emblem of Merodach is regarded as having been a spear- 
head and part of the shaft, which is often seen both on the 
boundary-stones and the cylinder-seals. It is the mulnullu 
of Western Asia Ins., v, pl. xlvi, 1, 25, where it is described 
as “the weapon of Merodach’s hand ”—-that which he used 
to destroy Tiawath, the Dragon-creatress of the first or 
confusion-age of the world’s formation. 

That the character ¢&, as, in lines 2 and 13, is not the 
qa-fraction sibat, 3 times 6 (== 18), ga, is indicated by the 
fact that, in line 19, it is followed by the plural sign. Its 
meaning in these passages is therefore, in all probability, 
“ thing required,” /)isi/ti, and this has been adopted here. 

As the ending utu is generally the masculine plural in the 
ease of offices and professions, an office is probably to be under- 
stood in line 5, where it is attached to ma/i/uru, from mahdru, 
* to receive,” “‘ take.” Maliaru, the word following, is from 
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the same root, and is probably the plural permansive of the 
Pa'al, generally found, however, in the passive form, 
muhhuru. 

The GI-TAH-reed, lines 6 and 8, I have transcribed as 
gani takjiu owing to comparison with the = ++I, talijiu, of 
my Outline of Assyrian Grammar, No. 1, p. 62, lines 1 and 4 ; 
No. 2. lines 1 and 2. There is uncertainty in this comparison, 
however, owing to the absence of the determinative prefix 
qand and the possibility that the character Jiw may be the 
determinative suffix for “bird”. Taljiu, however, seems to 
be. more likely in all three texts. 

Noteworthy is the word Y¥ 47}, lines 7 and 11, which we 
are told to pronounce e3-a in Sumerian and “asqgd@ in 
Semitic. The meaning of the group is “ water luxuriant 
grain-plant ”, and that of the Sumerian compound word 
“ plentifulness water”. This naturally points to a plant 
growing in a well-watered ground, such as was to be found 
in Babylonia, and having thick interlacing foliage. Is this, 
by chance, the rice-plant? Sir W. Willcocks, in his Garden 
of Eden (Cairo, 1918, par. 79), speaking of the value of rice in 
turning large areas of swamp into valuable fields, states that 
no one can tell when rice first appeared in the (Babylonian) 
Delta, but that it is the most valuable crop in the country 
to-day after the date-crop. 

Naturally, when first introduced, rice may have been 
neglected through prejudice ; or, owing to difficulty in cooking 
or milling, it may have failed to win favour. In that case, 
its extensive cultivation would be delayed because its value 
was not realized. Its introduction, however, may have 
taken place more than 2000 years B.c., at which date the 
a-tir or esa, Semitic 4asqi, is found. I transcribe in line 7 
Sasqu tirri, but do not know how it ought to be rendered. 
Tirru would in this case be a Semitic borrowing from the 
Sumerian. 

It is not improbable that, at the late period when this 
tablet was written, atir (ater), may have been read for asqil, 
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and terri may have been the pronunciation of the word which 
follows in line 7. 

The puirsite-vases (from the Sumerian dur-zid) were 
probably broad and deep receptacles for carrying provisions. 
They were of the class called /iasbu (sita in Sumerian). As 
broken vases of this form were to be found in the streets 
(Cuneiform Teats, xvi, 21, 170), they were doubtless in very 
general use. 

Such texts as this naturally have their difficulties, aud it is 
not even suggested that those presented in the above inscrip- 
tion have been successfully overcome in the new translation 
given here. All that can be said is that fresh material has 
been utilized, and further consideration given to several 
doubtful but exceedingly interesting words. 


The Aryan Invasion of Northern India : an 
Essay in Ethnology and History 


By JAMES KENNEDY 
(Continued from JRAS, 1019, pp. 529.) 
Til 


E have seen how the Panjab and the Valley of the 
Middle Ganges were organized before the sixth 
century B.c. We have still to answer the question, wherein 
did this organization consist? It consisted in three things : 
it established a differentiation in physical type; it created - 
caste; and it brought about a novel intellectual and religious 
outlook upon life. Of the physical types we need say nothing’ 
more; and the intellectual and religious evolution was in 
part a concomitant, in part a consequence of the social 
evolution. Our primary concern, therefore, is to inquire 
into the origin and development of caste, and as caste was 
the creation of the Aryo-Dravidians of the middle land, 
Madhyadésa, it is among them that we must seek its origin. 
The problem is this. Both Aryas and Dravidians were 
at the outset divided into tribes; all society was tribal. 
Now tribe and caste are mutually opposed. Caste implies 
the dissolution of the tribe; moreover, it is a thing unique 
in the history of the world, and must therefore have arisen 
under peculiar circumstances. A tribe subsists by virtue 
of its ancestral traditions; it has its eponymous ancestors, 
its wars, its great men, and its tribal cults; its members 
are all kinsmen, whether the kinship be by adoption or by 
blood. A caste has no traditions, no history; it may have 
an ancestor whom some obliging Brahman has invented, 
but he receives no special honour, nor does caste necessarily 
imply an original community of blood. It sometimes happens 
that a whole tribe is received into the Hindu fold and becomes 
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a separate caste, but in this case it loses its individuality and 
its tribal character. It is no longer an independent unit ; its 
ideas and its laws are novel; and for the quasi-divinity of the 
chief it substitutes the divinity of the Brahman. Caste is 
founded on a theocracy, and the basis of that theocracy is 
the Brahman. The question, therefore, is how came Aryas 
and Dravidians to change their tribal constitution into a 
Brahman theocracy. 

Before we enter on this question, so vexed and so obscure, 
it may be well to draw attention to certain features of caste 
as it has existed in the past and as it exists to-day. Perhaps 
its most obvious feature is its combination of. extreme 
rigidity with extreme flexibility. Being part of a theocracy, 
its laws are in theory divine, and being clivine they are in 
theory immutable, in practice they are within certain limits 
extremely flexible. 

Its flexibility and growing rigidity are best illustrated in 
the matter of marriage. At the present day no man may 
marry out of his caste. But this is a comparatively modern 
innovation. The laws of Manu provide a whole code of rules 
regarding mixed marriages, The marriage of a man of a 
higher caste with a woman of a caste below him was always 
permissible ; but the children could not belong to the caste 
of either parent, they formed a caste of their own. In the 
course of generations and by the practice of the rules of purity 
this hybrid caste might attain to the rank of their fathers, 
but such promotion was probably rare. Mixed marriages 
prevailed not only throughout antiquity but throughout the 
Middle Ages ; some of the most famous Rajput heroes had 
base-born mothers, and mixed marriages still prevail in 
Nepal and some of the Himalayan states. Mixed marriages 
have been very general, and not the exception, in the long 
history of caste. 

The Brahman lawgivers may have felt that it was hopeless 
to impose greater restrictions upon the continence of the 
men. It was otherwise with women. The marriage of a 
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well-born woman with an inferior was always reprehensible 
in the highest degree. The children were beyond the pale, 
and the higher the rank the greater the degradation. 

Caste is founded on descent, and the laws of marriage are 
of the first importance for its study. But in other matters 
caste retains its old flexibility. Just as totemistic tribes 
change their totem when they find it inconvenient, so caste 
is thoroughly opportunist. If a practice runs contrary to 
convenience it is abandoned and forgotten; presently it 
will be suid that it never existed. The former practice is 
declared to have been due to some misunderstanding, and the 
new rule is the true one. In this way caste assumes very 
various shapes in various localities. It is one thing in the 
Panjab, another in the United Provinces, and a totally 
different thing in Southern India. 

But despite all this flexibility and movement caste has 
certain characteristics which are constant and universal, 
and these characteristics are the characteristics of a primitive 
society. Exclusiveness born of pride is a marked feature 
of all such societies, and exclusiveness is of the basis of caste. 
Caste is always, in Sir A. Lyall’s words, fissiparous ; it 
multiplies by scission. A second mark of its primitive origin 
is the suppression of the individual. The community may 
alter its rules and its ways as it pleases, but the individual 
who ventures to transgress is ipso facto a rebel and an 
outcaste. 

Caste thus combines what is primitive and what is modern. 
It is a primitive social framework adapted to modern needs. 
Another peculiarity requires equal notice. Although caste 
is founded on theocracy, there is, the Brahman excepted, no 
hierarchy. The castes are many and their subdivisions ever 
changing and numberless, yet they all fall into two grand 
classes, the pure and the impure. Above all is the Brahman. 
His position is unassailable, and none but heretics, and 
occasionally recalcitrant Rajputs and Jats, would question 
it. But in the lower world it is the conformity with the 
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Brahman ideas which confers rank; by this the Brahman 
judges, and his decision is final. Thus one section of a caste 
may live in an atmosphere of high respectability in one place, 
while in another locality it enjoys no good name. On the ; 
other hand a profound gulf separates the pure from the 
impure. The impure castes have many divisions of social 
rank among themselves; they adopt illustrious names, imitate 
their betters, and copy their marriage ceremonies, and they 
have stringent laws of conduct which they observe more 
faithfully than their betters. There is much emulation, and 
each group aspires to be more respectable than its neighbour. 
Even the lowest are exclusive and take a pride in their caste. 
But the Brahman barely tolerates their existence, nor does 
he condescend to be their minister. Until English rule and 
European modes of thought created a revolution, there was 
no way for the low-caste man to escape from the accident 
of his birth. His disgrace was indelible, and it was only in 
a future life that he could hope to attain a higher status. 

The division of society into the pure and the impure corre- 
sponds with the political conditions which have always pre- 
vailed in India. Politically there are only two divisions, 
the aristocracy and the serfs. The former held all the land 
and possessed all the wealth of the country. All occupations 
were open to them provided they were not degrading. The 
law-books, it is true, suggest certain occupations as most 
suitable for certain castes, but this is merely a counsel of 
perfection. The higher the caste the more numerous the 
occupations open to it. Thus Brahmans fought in Indian 
armies, were kings, took service, held land and cultivated it, 
although a particular tabu forbad the upper classes to guide 
the plough. Agriculture and war were occupations in which 
all the upper classes could take part. 

On the other hand the impure classes were identical with the 
serfs. They could only cultivate the land for their masters, 
They might not hold it themselves. If they tried to escape 
they were captured and brought back. They could practise 
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no honourable profession, and whatever was mean and ignoble 
fell to their lot. 

And now let us turn to the question of origins, and try to 
understand how caste arose. We have no guidance except 
that of Manu, and the laws of Manu without explanation 
are unintelligible. Every such explanation is of necessity 
conjectural, for the details are lost. But there are certain 
clues, and by following these we may arrive at a conclusion 
which appears natural and probable. 

Caste had not taken shape when the Rig Veda was compiled, 
but there was a premonition of it in the air. By the time of 
the Buddha it was fully developed, and Megasthenes describes 
it precisely as a modern observer would do. It is in the period 
immediately following on the compilation of the Rig Veda 
that we must look for the origins of caste. 

I start with three assumptions. First, caste was no artificial 
creation, but the result of a natural evolution, and imitation 
was then, as it is now, the chief factor in its development 
and spread. Second, caste originated at the top, not at the 
bottom of society, an assumption which is justified by its 
history. Third, it first arose in the country of the Kuru- 
Pajichilas, and was due to the social conditions which pre- 
vailed there. The Rig Veda contains the first signs of the 
coming change, and the Rig Veda is a product of the Kuru- 
Paiichila Brahmans. Many of the hymns are of their 
composition, and it was they who made the collection. The 
laws of Manu are the first to lay down the laws of caste, and 
the laws of the Manavas were the laws of the Kuru-Pafichilas. 
Lastly, Brahmiavarta was peculiarly the Brahman land, 
and the Brahmans are at the basis of the system. 

It is not difficult to form a picture of life among these 
Kuru-Paiichilas. We have a number of fair-skinned Aryan 
tribes scattered through different localities and intermixed 
with a dark-skinned Dravidian population, which they hold 
in subjection. Aryas and Dravidians are alike tribal and 
alike exogamous. The unit of the Aryan tribe being the 
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family, marriage is permissible with all except the nearest of 
kin.! The Aryas intermarry with each other, and they also 
take to themselves dark-skinned women of the subject-race, 
so that the same word dist denotes a native woman, a con- 
cubine, and a slave. As such unions became common the 
repugnance to them grows less, so that after some centuries 
the intermixture of blood is general, although greater doubt- 
less in one locality than in another. The type of the Aryo- 
Dravidian has come into existence. 

These Aryans, once hostile but now friendly, become 
consolidated in a single community under a single king. 
Tribal bonds are forgotten or dissolved; the tribal chiefs 
disappear, and with the pressure of population a pastoral 
community becomes an agricultural one. Meantime a 
specialization of function takes place among the Aryus 
themselves; the sacerdotal Brahman and the professional 
warrior, the Rajanya or Kshatriya, form distinct classes 
in contradistinction to the common freeman. In all this 
there is nothing of caste. It is a stage of society which has 
many parallels in Persia, in Egypt, and among the barbarians 
who invaded the Roman Empire. 

At the same time the distinction between the lordly Aryas 
and the Dravidian sidras remained in full force, despite all 
interbreeding. The Aryan freeman was not as other men. 
The smallest drop of Aryan blood gave him the right to 
lord it over the helot Dravidian. So did the degenerate 
Alexandrians of Polybius’ day boast of their descent from the 
mighty men of Hellas. The Rig Veda has conducted us 
so far. 


" Macdonell & Keith, Veelic Index, i, 236. ‘* In the Rig Veda we find 
no prohibition of marriage between relatives. On the contrary, it would 
neem rather, as e.g. from Satapatha Brihmana, 1.8. 3, 6, that marriages 
between members of the same family were of common occurrence in the 
ancient period. The union of men and women descended from the 
same ancestor and of blood relations in the third and fourth degrees is 
represented as being a general practice,"—Fick, Eneyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, vol. vi, s.v. Gotra. 
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At this point caste arises. It is a reaction against this 
progressive confusion of bloods, an appeal to Aryan pride, 
and a protest against a state of things which threatened to 
merge Aryans and Dravidians in one indistinguishable mass. 
The earliest term for caste is varyja, colour, a term long in use. 
Colour implies purity of descent, it bases itself on heredity, 
and its primary law is the ostracism of promiscuous exogamy. 
It were vain, perhaps, to apply this law of continence too 
strictly, a certain latitude was necessary; but at the same | 
time one might regulate such unions by recommending 
cohabitation with the purer instead of with the coarser groups. 
Such sentiments could only have arisen among those sections 
of the Aryas which had kept themselves most free from 
contamination. It must therefore have arisen among the 
highest class, and the most conservative of that class were 
the Brahmans. Many of the Brahmans are still among the 
fairest of the Aryo-Dravidians. The Brahmans were the only 
Aryas whose occupation was hereditary while the Aryas 
were still tribal.! They formed an esoteric community ; 
their knowledge was an inherited treasure, and they had 
their own ideals. When, therefore, the élite of the Aryas 
drew together, refusing to be merged in the general 
degeneracy of the race, they insisted on a certain standard 
of civilization and of ceremonial purity, Things and acts 
which violated this standard were forbidden. ‘ 

In this way communities were formed which prided them- 
selves on the regulation of exogamy and the preservation of 
heredity, and they insensibly became the cynosure of the 
Aryo-Dravidian world. As the Brahman communities 
multiplied and drew aloof from the rest, others who best 
preserved the traditions of the race, and were probably the 
purest in blood, would imitate their example, until the force 
of imitation gradually infected the whole body calling itself 
Aryan. All such the Brahman deigned to recognize. They 

! The warrior caste may have become hereditary before the Rig Vera 
was closed. 
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were the twice-born, Aryas first by birth, and then by 
initiation and adoption entitled to share in the virtue of the 
Brahmanic sacrifice. 

But although the current set this way, it was inadvisable 
in a community so mixed to inquire too closely into individual 
claims. Ifa man called himself a Brahman, and was generally 
regarded as such, it was impertinent to inquire further.’ In 
this way many individuals and classes, including Sidras, 
were able to assume a status which in strict justice did not 
belong to them. Hence there came about great differences 
within the limits of a single caste. On the other hand, 
individual Aryas had sunk into the Dravidian herd. While 
the Aryas were still nomadic the artisan was held in honour ; 
the chariot-builder more particularly was a person of - 
importance. But when Aryan and Dravidian artisans lived 
and worked side by side the outer world made no distinction 
between them. Handicrafts were an ignoble occupation. 
Another source of degradation was war; Aryas captured 
and enslaved each other. 

Of the original Aryan constitution only two things now 
remained—the Aryan joint family and Aryan pride coupled 
with Aryan exclusiveness. These were the birthright of the 
pure. The Dravidians also possessed a tribal constitution, 
but when they were reduced to the condition of helots this 
had been suppressed, and all that remained of it was the 
village, the unit of the tribe. These helots were naturally 
the last to enter into the fold of caste. But here, too, the 
aspiration for respectability and the desire to imitate their 
betters ultimately prevailed. In this case there could be 
no discrimination of blood, occupation was the only test. 
Different occupations involved different acts and different 
kinds of matter; and some occupations are more degrading 
than others. The superior artisans and mechanics withdrew 
from the baser servants of the village, and in this way among 
the helots occupation became the basis of a new classification 


1 Vedic Index, ii, 259. 
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of caste. But although all those who followed the same 
occupation might be included under one general caste-name, 
the new communities remained very small. The village had 
been the former unit; it still remained the unit in the 
matter of marriage, nor did marriages extend beyond the 
former circle, although there was no bar thereto. More- 
over, the village council reappeared in the caste Panchayat, 
which regulated every detail of the caste-fellows’ lives with 
a minuteness unknown to their betters. Thus among the 
twice-born caste is founded on purity of descent and the 
consequent regulation of marriage; and infractions of 
caste rules are judged, in the rare cases where they are openly 
discussed, by agnates and by neighbours. For the impure, 
the helots, caste is determined by occupation, and life is 
minutely regulated by a standing Panchayat, a Panchayat 
which has some of the characteristics of a trade guild, but is 
more probably a direct descendant of the old village council. 

If the history I have sketched is necessarily conjectural 
in many of its details, it has the merit of being in substantial 
agreement with the explanation of caste given by the Laws 
of Manu. Manu has retained from an ‘older state of things 
the threefold division of the Aryas into the sacerdotal and 
knightly orders and the body of freemen commoners, as well 
as their separation from the Siidras. For Manu the Brahmans, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sadras are the four 
primary castes, although this classification of society was 
antecedent to caste, and this fourfold subdivision of the 
Aryas was founded upon function, not on colour, varia. 
But he has another theory of caste which he develops at 
length; he assigns it to mixed marriages. Here we meet 
with real castes and are on safe ground. Nor can there be 
any reasonable doubt that Manu is right; mixed marriages 
and the confusion thereby of the four primary orders are the 
basis of the whole system. Occupation is also touched upon, 
but it is only in the case of some of the lowest Siidras that 
Manu says a man’s caste is known by his occupation. For 
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the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas he lays down partly 
counsels of perfection, partly rules which forbid the lower 
orders of the twice-born to encroach upon the duties peculiar 
to those above them. Thus it is the duty of all the twice-born 
to learn the Vedas, but only a Brahman may teach them. 
His attribution of occupations is merely what he considers 
most befitting to each rank in the fourfold classification of 
society ; in practice he allows the utmost freedom of choice.' 

The second half of our problem still awaits us. Caste is 
part of a theocracy, a theocracy which was as novel as caste 
itself. If we ask wherein this theocracy consists, we shall 
find that it is founded on the Brahman, and the Brahman 
is divine. ‘A Brahman,” says Manu,* “ be he ignorant or 
learned, is a great divinity.” 

A late myth of the Rig Veda ascribes a divine origin to 
the fourfold classification of Aryo-Dravidian society. When 
the gods sacrificed Purusha the Brahman sprang from his 
mouth, the Rajanya from his arms, the Vaisya from his 
thighs, and the siidra from his feet. But the divinity of the 
Brahman is quite a different thing. It is peculiar to himself. 
Because he is divine, the laws of caste are divine; he lays 
them down, he sanctions, and he interprets them. The rest 
of the community has no divinity of its own; it is dependent 
on the Brahman. The evolution of the Brahman must have 
been antecedent to caste; and thus we are faced with a 
problem more obscure than the origin of caste itself. 

Originally most, if not all, of the Aryan tribes had their 
families of Brahmans, medicine-men and priests, distinguished 
only by their functions from their fellow-tribesmen. As their 

? On caste and its origin », Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index, ii, 
247 ff. ; Risley, The People of India, pp. 257 ff. (2nd ed.): Gait in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of Philosophy and Ethics, vol. iii, s.v. Caste : 
W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
vol, i, Regarding the gotras, which play such a considerable part in 
the marriage laws of the Brahmans, and the curious parallelism between 
them and the totemistic rules of the wild tribes, v. Fick, Encyclopedia 


of Religion and Ethics, vol. vi, s.v. Gotra. 
* The Laws of Manu, ix, 317. 
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knowledge was their special endowment, it was confined to 
certain families, which handed it on as their heirloom. The 
Purdhita, who directed the royal sacrifices, was doubtless a 
man of great importance, an importance which would be 
reflected on his family and relations; and the Brahmans as 
a class were respected for their knowledge. But there was 
nothing to foretell their future greatness. 

A much more probable explanation of the rise of the 
Brahman may be found in the development of the sacrifice. 
Originally every Arya could sacrifice for himself; the ritual 
was simple, and the offerings were not costly. As the ritual 
increased in complexity, it fell more and more into the hands 
of the professional priests. With this growth in its com- 
plexity there came a growing belief in its efficacy. Throughout 
the whole of the Rig Veda period the sacrifice grows in 
importance. , 

After this time it assumes monstrous proportions. Special 
sacrifices are instituted for every object man can desire, 
whether the object be good or evil, whether to benefit oneself | 
or to injure an enemy. The ritual is immensely elaborated ; | 
the officiants are multiplied. The sacrifice is believed to 
determine the whole order of events; there are no limits to’ 
its efficacy; by sacrifice the world was created, and by 
sacrifices the gods themselves had attained to their divinity. | 

In this way the simple nature-worship of the Aryas, 
developed among the Aryo-Dravidians into a magical system, ' 
the greatest and most elaborate the world has seen. The 
means had become of more importance than the end. By 
magic men harnessed the gods to their will, and this magic 
was the property of the Brahman. As the possessor of these 
secret charms his position was exalted. The stages are obvious. 
We have the efficacy of the sacrifice, the sanctity of the 
sacrificial fire, the magical formula which consecrates the 
fire, the divine virtue, the mana, dwelling in the Brahman 
who possesses the formula; and, last stage of all, comes the 
guru, the earthly divinity who is the intermediary with the 
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gods and the gatekeeper of Heaven. Thus every faithful 
Hindu possesses a god upon earth who is his guide for the 
here and the hereafter. The force of apotheosis can no 
farther go.’ 

In other countries, also, priests have often been accredited 
with supernatural powers, and it was through their priestly 
office that the Brahmans came to be divine. The divinity 
of the priest was extended to the whole of his community, 
for every member had, or might have, this lnowledge. But 
how did these Brahmans, who belonged to different tribes, 
come to be merged in a single body ? With the disappearance 
of tribal differences among the Kuru-Paiichillas the Brahmans 
would naturally coalesce for professional reasons, if for no 
other. The compilation of the hymns of the Rig Veda 
proves that, for the Rig Veda combines the carmina, 
which were the peculiar property of at least seven 
distinct families. But another agency, an agency of 
first-rate importance, was also at work. Two things went 
to the making of a Brahman. His function was hereditary, 
therefore he must have purity of descent. But his virtue 
depended on his knowledge, his knowledge primarily of 
the magical formule and chants. 2o learn these he went 
from one teacher to another, for it was the duty of the 
Brahmans to impart their knowledge. In this way Brahmanic 
schools came into existence, each claiming some superiority 
over its neighbour, and these schools or universities became 
the nuclei of the new organization, they were the most 

‘powerful of agents in the development of the world of 
{ Brahmans. The Brahmans had never been a tribe, but when 


magic in which from the Vedic period religion moves. The priests are 
entirely magicians, The idea of Brahman grew up on the basis of 
{ a world-concept of the all permeated with powers localized here and 
ji there, or moving about freely, and producing their effects by magic.”— 
,; Thomas, JRAS. 1918, p, 321; cf. R. Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Race, 
*) pp. 14-15. 
a7 


4 * A feature emphasized by Dr. Oldenberg is the atmosphere of 
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the germ of caste took root they became the first and greatest | 
of the castes. ,» 

The relation of the Brahman to the rest of the community 
was twofold. The nobles, the Rajanyas and their fighting- 
men, were professional warriors; they formed a class apart, 
and their interests and ideals were no longer those of their 
fellow-tribesmen. Nor were they by any means inclined to 
yield the palm to the Brahmans, among whom they found 
numerous adherents, and they bore lightly the bonds of 
caste. In the early times the Brahmans had been dependent 
on the bounty of the chiefs; they had competed eagerly 
for the lucrative post of the purdhita, and although these 
chiefs were now subordinate or had disappeared, the fact 
was remembered. On the other hand, the Brahmans were 
subordinates no longer, they possessed lands and villages ; 
if they claimed precedence of the Rajanya they took care to 
exalt the authority of the Kuru king.' The rivalry between 
the Brahmans and the Rajanyas could: only end in the down- 
fall of one or the other, and it was the Rajanyas who fell. 
The political power of the Kuru-Pafichilas came to a violent 
and disastrous end, but how we cannot say for certain. 

The Epic and Puranic histories of the great war give one 
version of their overthrow; and I see no good reason to 
doubt the essential truth of their story. It was a war of the 


! Fick has some excellent remarks on the relations of the Brabmausx 
with the nobles, and the rivalry between the various Brahman families 
for the highest offices. ‘The deep-seated antagonism between the 
Vasistha and Visvimitra septs ... was in reality an expression of 
the struggle for supremacy between the nobility and the priesthood." 
The struggle for the influential and lucrative office of purdhita, the 
all-powerful adviser of the monarch aud the ruler of the national 
fortunes, seems to have intensified the mutual antagonism of the gofrae ; 
while the Vasisthas, by their knowledge of the #omabhdga maxims, 
svemed to the Bharatas the most: eligible candidates for the office, other 
gotras also made the same claim on the ground of their distinctive 
scholarship. ‘To each gofra pertained a particular deity and a particular 
Veda. It is obvious that the followers of the Atharva Veda, the magic 
songs of which are in very many cases designed to meet the needs of 
kings, had the best chances in the competition for the office of gurohila.” 
~-Kneycloywrdia of Refigion and Hthies, vol. vi, s.v. Gotra. 
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more Dravidianized but more vigorous Aryas of the Southern 
Doab, the country where the Dravidians were strongest, 
against their purer-blooded brethren in the north. These 
sturdy semi-Dravidians of the lower stream pushing gradually 
northwards must necessarily have come at some time or 
other into collision with the Kurus; and in the end they 
overthrew them. For emigrant Aryas the Kuru-Paiichila 
country was the ancient Aryan home: they looked to it 
with veneration; and its downfall must have created 
a sensation far and wide.' The warrior aristocracy were 
certainly defeated and destroyed by some external force, 
and the Brahmans were left in undisputed possession. In 
this way the country of the Kuru-Pajfichilas became pre- 
eminently a Brahman land. 

On the other hand, the Brahmans came into daily contact 
with the common folk, the Vaisyas. The Arya, while he was 
yet a nomad, was his own priest; as the king sacrificed for 
the tribe, so he sacrificed for his family. He never lost this 
privilege entirely, but life in an agricultural village was 
a more complex business. At this point the Brahman inter- 
vened; his presence and his blessing became necessary in 
the transactions of family life, at birth, at initiation, at 


1 Mr. Pargiter’s admirable summaries of the Epic and Puranic 
traditions enable us to judge somewhat of their merits. The mont 
notable thing about them is their utter oblivion of the pastoral stage, 
the memories of which linger in the laws of Manu. The Dravidians 
were naturally ignorant of it, and the Aryan adventurers who had 
levome their chiefs were warriors, not herdsmen. I therefore take thexe 
trulitions to be the traditions of the Sonthern Doab. Thus interpreted 
they yield a fairly credible story. In Buddhist times Kosambhi, near 
the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, was the most important 
xtate in the Doab. It may have been preceded by another nearer the 
janction of the rivers, a state in which the Dravidians were strong and 
the hybrid Aryas were chiefs. This state would find the easiest outlet 
for expansion in the open Dob north of it; and this is what the legends 
tell us, I may also note that these semi-Aryan chiefs did remember 
that they had originally come from the north, i.e. from the Kurv- 
Pafichila country. But of course Brahman invention and fabrication 
have enveloped the whole in 30 dense an atmosphere that it isimpossible 
to feel assurance about any details. 
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marriages and funerals. The sacerdotal element gradually 
enveloped everything, until the Brahman became the law- 
giver and the director of the common life. In the end the 
result was wholly beneficial. The Brahmans had laid down 
certain rules and ideals for the regulation of their own com- 
munities. These they applied with some modifications to 
the classes which submitted to their guidance; the ideal 
which they prescribed was priestly, but it was also elevating. 
Life became somewhat formalist, but at the same time it 
was ‘grave and lovable’’,' rather waiting in the more 
masculine virtues, but abounding in tenderness, sweetness, 
and kindness. This regulation of primitive society was wholly 
to the good, and it impressed itself so deeply that the ideals 
of three thousand years ago are the Indian ideals of the 
present day. 

% The immense growth of belief in the power of magic, born | 
of the union of Aryas, who believed in magic, with Dravidians, | 
who believed in it still more, was the fertile source not only } 
of the colossal growth of the sacerdotal system, but of | 
asceticism also. . The acquisition of supernatural powers was | 
the object of the ascetic; by separating himself from other } 
men, by self-hypnotism and trance and ascetic practices, 
might he not hope to attain to something greater than } 
humanity itself 3/ Nay, it was not only by sacrifice that the 
gods had risen to their divinity, but by ascetic practices also. 
The greater the self-tortures the more certain the reward. 
Under the influence of such thoughts ascetics began to haunt 
the forests, intent upon discovering the secret potencies of 
the supernatural world ) so that at the last it became a counsel 
of perfection for the perfect Brahman to abandon house and 
home and the occupations of the civil life and join himself 
to the forest-dwellers. Thus the sacrificial system and the 
ascetic life sprang from the same root and developed on 
parallel lines. And as out of the first the Brahmans had 
emerged with a novel social polity and a new ideal of conduct, 

1 Barth, The Religions of Indie, p. 2. 
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so out of the forest-haunting ascetic there was developed the 
philosopher of the Upanishads. The rule of perfection 
remained in force, the perfect Brahman retired from the 
world to seek for hidden knowledge. ‘But the knowledge 

- which he sought was no longer the knowledge of magical 
arts and supernatural powers ; he was in search of the divinity, 
and the discovery he made was his identity with the Absolute. 
The divinity he sought for dwelt within him. Hence that 
wondrous philosophy, half philosophy, half poetry, which 
has enthralled the intellect of India, and captured solitary 
thinkers in the crowded cities of the West. According to it 
the sage beholds in the universe the mirage of the Infinite ; 
the incessant play of natural forces, the stream of circum- 
stance, the myriad varieties of life, the fears and wants and 
aspirations of men, life and death, being and becoming and 
dissolution, all are but the phosphorescence of the 
unchanging mind ; and the sage, elevated above the bounds 
of hope and fear, or passion or desire, finds in the silence of 
his soul reunion with Changeless Being, the ultimate and 
only true Reality, the Absolute. 

The SannyAsin is the professor of this knowledge, and his 
is the final stage in the Brahmanic ideal. The philosopher 
far outclasses the priest, although the priest was the father of 
the order. The Sannyisin’s philosophy is purely intellectual, 
because he is dealing with an individual who has renounced 
all social ties. Certain ethical obligations are incumbent 
on him, but these do not affect his speculations, nor are they 
the raison d’étre of his philosophy. The permission to become 
@ superman was confined at the outset to the Brahman, it 
then extended to all the twice-born, until at last it reached 
the Sidra. In this way Hinduism adapts itself to every class 
and every individual. Civil life is a theocracy ; it is based on 
inequality, and it is ruled by aristocratic exclusiveness and 
the division of classes ; primitive instincts are at its core. 
But do you desire to lead a religious and not a civil life ? 
Hinduism recognizes the natural equality of all men. It is 
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true that this equality is purely intellectual, but the entrance 
to a religious life is denied to none. 

In some such way as that I have attempted to sketch the 
Hindu world had its origin. Born and developed in complete 
isolation and without a parallel elsewhere, it has survived 
these three thousand years and boasts of an antiquity 
rivalled only by the Jews and the Chinese. It arose from 
the imperfect fusion of two primitive peoples, and it was 
entirely an Aryan-Dravidian creation. Of the old Aryan 
ideals only the joint family and the worship of the ancestors 
remained. The Brahmans of the Gangetic Valley instituted 
a theocracy and caste, and caste has been ever since the 
foundation of the Hindu polity. They created philosophy, 
and this philosophy is the religion and the refuge of the 
soul. They set up a standard of the moral life, of mildness, 
gentleness, and temperance, of reverence and religious 
observance, and these have become the ideals of the Hindu 
character.--Above all things they cultivated knowledge, 
for knowledge was their hereditary treasure and by knowledge! 
they had risen. Although this knowledge was largely magical!) 
at the outset, it took a nobler flight ; the study of the Vedas !: 
led to the cultivation of purity of speech, of grammar, and 
philology ; the development of philosophic thought aided 
the progress of language and of literature. The Brahmans 
preserved the memory of the old Aryan religion, and they 
regulated the growing influx of Dravidian religious practices [== 
and beliefs, One thing, indeed, they signally failed to do, 
and prevented others from doing: they created no political 
society or any feeling of race or nationality. Caste never 
goes beyond the circle of its own members, it has no regard 
for outsiders, and where caste is predominant patriotism is 
unknown. In so far it perpetuated the anarchy out of which 
it grew. The drawback is serious, but notwithstanding this 
the merit of these Gangetic Brahmans is great. If Egypt is 
the gift of the Nile, Hinduism is the creation of the Brahman. 

The Indo-Aryans of the Panjab never came completely 
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under the Brahmanic influence. With comparative purity 
of blood they retained their tribal constitution and their 
ancestral spirit. They deteriorated from their ancestral 
ways only in the matter of religion. For the old and simple 
nature-worship of the Aryas they substituted Siva and 
Krishna and the snake-gods—gods borrowed in part from the 
hillmen and the aborigines. Otherwise, throughout the 
whole of this period they remained unchanged. A new epoch 
began with the annexation of the Panjab by Darius 
Hystaspes. During the next thousand years North-Western 
India attracted a succession of invaders, and from the fusion 
of the Indo-Aryan with these foreign elements a novel power 
arose which profoundly modified the course of events not 
only in Hindustan but throughout Central Asia. It is the 
Seythie period of Indian history, and in it the Indo-Aryan 
plays a part, but a very different part, from that which the 
Aryo-Dravidian had done, 


The Hittite Language of Boghaz Keui 
By vux Rev, Proresson A H. SAYCE 


A FUSE a delay of many years certain of the cuneiform 

texts discovered by the German excavating expedition 
to Boghaz Keui in 1907 have been published during the 
War (30 wissenschaftliche Veriffentlichung der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft : Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkii, parts i 
and ii—the third part has not yet reached foreign scholars ; 
Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1916). It has therefore become possible 
to attack the problem of decipherment with a fair show of 
success, and also to estimate the value of such attempts 
at it as have already been made. Just before the War 
Professor Delitzsch published a number of lexical fragments, 
in which the Hittite words are given with their Assyrian 
and Sumerian equivalents, and it is from these that every 
scientific attempt at decipherment must start. The cuneiform 
originals which were transliterated by Professor Delitzsch - 
are to be found in part i of the Keilschrifttexte. 

Meanwhile Professor Hrozny, the Viennese Assyriologist, 
who had received advanced copies of the texts, has been at 
work upon their decipherment. In 1917 he published an 
elaborate granimar of them (Die Sprache der Hethiter, Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, in the Boghazkii Studien edited by Otto Weber), 
and in 1919 he has followed this up by translations of the 
more important inscriptions (Hethitische Keilschrifttecte aus 
Boghazkii in Umsehrift, mit Uebersetzewng und Kommentar, 
part i; Hinrichs, Leipzig). In his translation and grammar 
Hrozny has shown great acumen and a genius for discerning 
the general signification of a passage even where his philo- 
logical analysis of it must be corrected ; his most important 
discovery, however, is that of the pronominal forms which 
he has succeeded in detecting and explaining. 

JRAS. JAN. 1920. 4 
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Unfortunately he started with a theory which his first 
volume was intended to support—that the Hittite language 
was Indo-European, or worse still, “Indo-Germanic.” It 
is the old story of Corssen or Savelsberg over again, with 
their endeavours to turn Etruscan and Lycian into Indo- 
European languages. It would seem that the historical 
texts in his second volume, which are the most helpful for the 
purposes of decipherment, were not altogether at his disposal 
when the first volume was written, and there are signs that 
he is now no longer so sure as he was of the purely Indo- 
European character of Hittite. ‘‘ Caucasian” influences are 
admitted, and the indubitably Indo-European element in 
the Boghaz Keui texts is referred to a “ Kharrian” and not 
a Hittite source. . 

In the case of an unknown language the first requisite of 
scientific decipherment is the absence of philological theory. 
When we have satisfactorily deciphered the language we can 
compare it with other languages and determine its philological 
connexions, but the decipherment must come first. And 
Indo-European languages are easy to recognize—at all events 
for the comparative philologist; as soon as the Persian 
transcripts of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions were 
deciphered there was no dispute about their Iranian 
character. 

As far back as 1907, in my article on the ‘‘ Cuneiform 
Tablet from Yuzgat”, I had already sketched the outlines 
of the nominal declension and verbal conjugation in Hittite 
and identified the chief personal and demonstrative pronouns. 
But my materials were scanty, consisting only of the mutilated 


“Yuzgat” tablet and the two Arzawan letters, and my ° 


sketch of the grammar can now be enlarged and corrected. 
It is, however, upon the grammatical forms already indicated 
by me that Professor Hrozny’s Indo-European theory is 
mainly built. ‘Has the larger mass of material which he has 
interpreted made it necessary to revise my conclusion that 
Hittite was a mixed language, and that the coincidences 
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between Hittite and Indo-European grammar prove nothing 
more than geographical contact and mutual influence ? 

He tells us that such is the case. New facts, discovered 
by himself, which are as “ solid as a rock ”, prove convincingly 
the Indo-European character of the language. First among 
these are the existence of the word wédar “water” 
with its genitive wedenas, participles in -nt, kuis “ who” and 
kuid “what”, uy “ego”, and ammug Euo-ye, zig “thou” 
by the side of tug, iya-mi “IT make”, iya-si “ thou makest”, 
iya-(n)zi “he makes”, iya-weni “we make”, iya-teni “ ye 
make”, tya-(n)zi “they make ”’. 

There is no such word, however, as widar. It is written 
wa-a-tar and is formed with the same suffix -tar which, as the 
vocabularies show, denoted abstracts, and had certainly 
nothing to do with the -dwp of dSwp, where the d belongs to 
the root. Nor can it be identified with the Indo-European 
twp, Tp, Which did not denote abstracts. There is another 
word waéar found in wa-tar-na-akh-kha-an-za, which the 
vocabularies translate mieru “‘leader”; this may possibly 
be related to uttar which Hrozny has shown to mean ‘‘ word”, 
so that watar-nakhkhanza would be literally “ word-issuer ”.? 
Hrozny is also possibly right in thinking that w-i-da-a-ar in 
the Yuzgat tablet is another form of the same word. If so, 
the variation in spelling indicates that it is a borrowed foreign 
word. That wa-a-tar really does signify “water” is made 
clear by a passage in a ritual text. As for uelenas, wetenit, 
I agree with Hrozny in believing that in a passage cited by 
him wetenit is intended to be a translation of the Assyrian me-e 
“ waters’, and that the first syllable was pronounced like 
the English “wet”; but in this case 0Sp must be given 
up, since the dp and watan stems belong to two different 
divisions of the Indo-European family. It is possible, how- 
ever, that wetenit, etc., have nothing to do with ‘“ wat 

1 Na-uwar is “to send”, ua-khkh-wear “to cause to send”. The 
connexion of watar with ut-tar, however, is very doubtful, since the root 


of ul-tar is ut or ud, which is really of Indo-European origin (Skr. vad, 
Gk. é3ée), Watar, consequently, may be an adverb. 
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since a word uetin is used in the ritual texts, which is 
doubtfully translated “old” by Hrozny, who is haunted 
by recollections bid the Latin vetus. The latter word really 
means “income ” or “ endowment”. 

Wéitar is accompanied by two verbs which are also regarded 
as supports for the Indo-European theory. We find the 
phrase: nu NINDA-an eizza-tteni witar-ma eku-tteni, “so 
food you eat and water you drink,” (NINDA is not merely 
“bread” as Hrozny translates, but “food” generally; it 
includes offerings of flesh as well as meal-offerings, see, 
eg. K.B. ii, 1, Obv. i, 41.) Hizza is, of course, assumed to 
represent the Indo-European stem ed- “to eat”, which is 
hardly possible ;* while in eku- the Latin aqua is discovered. 
Unfortunately the root of agua has not produced a verb 
signifying “ to drink ” in any known Indo-European language. 
Moreover Professor Hrozny finds both eizza and eku- dis- 
porting themselves under a Harlequinesque variety of forms ; 
according to him eizza- also appears as azzik- and ada-, and 
eku- as aku- and akku(s)-. This alone makes us suspicious of 
his theories. But in the case of both azzik- and akku(s)- it 
can be shown that they rest on an erroneous translation. 
We read in an unpublished text: nu kissan memai SE-KHAL 
kitta nebisas AN UD-us azziki tas atlas AN-MES azzikandu 
TE-IM AN-MES azzikkandu, “So say as follows: O Sun-god 
(of heaven ?),* towards the grain utter incantations! May 
thy divine fathers utter incantations, may the gods utter 

1 It is possible that tagds, also written days, is the Hittite word for 
“water”, since in one of the texts published by Boissier (Buhbyloniaca, 
iv, 4) we read; eku-zi dagiin kuit (?)-gan a lakhf{wai) pakhkhas-ta 
meknansi tyan GIS kinkhupal-MES seir updea (akhui nn AN,  Manma- 
gan dagin-ma kuis-ki arkha lakhwodi, ‘*he drinks, but the water (?) he 
does not pour out; with fire he consumes (7) what has been done in 
regard to the... ,and he... to the god. Next the water (?) also 
some one must pouraway.” In the following paragraph the khukhupalli 
(which are made of wood) are ordered to be ‘filled with wine”. 
According to Hrozny, dagan-zipas is found as the equivalent of KI, 
“the earth.” But is it only zipas of which KI is the equivalent? 


2 Hittite z is older than d, not conversely. 
3 I take this signification from Hrozuy. 


or Oe oes 


ee et 


AS 


i, 
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the incantatory word!” In the line immediately preceding 
we have: nw GU-A-GIG GU-SAG zikkanzi, “so he incantates 
the ... and heart,” where zik must be the zik “ word” or 
“speech ” frequently met with in the texts and erroneously 
identified with the second personal pronoun by Professor 
Hrozny. The Professor, however, has himself shown that 
this pronoun was (ug, and even Hittite is not likely to have 
used two such variant forms as tug and zig in the same text | 
and in the same grammatical sense. Zig or zik, in fact, is 
employed with the 3rd pers. of the verb, as well as in such 
sentences as zigga lie istamasti, “and the command thou 
didst not obey.” . 

Besides azzikkandu we read in an unpublished text: kuis- 
gan AN-MI ki ~~ AN SIN KI-LIB-BE iyat nu apds AN-MI 
KAK-zis-kiddu akkus-kiddu, “ whenever the Moon-god makes 
the omen! of an eclipse on a festival, then let them charm 
the eclipse and interpret (the omen).” In a corresponding 
passage Khingan takes the place of the ideograph -<, 
which is also written ¢ ~<.2 It will be noticed that 
in KAK-zis-kiddu zk has become zis for zikis, while 
KAK “ make ” is the equivalent of the initial az. It would 
seem, therefore, that the Hittite scribe saw in az-zik a com- 
pound, the first element of which signified “ to make” and 
the second “words”. As for akkus-kiddu the passages in 
which the compound verb occurs suggest that it signified 
“to interpret (the will of the gods)”. Hence in Yuzear, 
Obv. 17-19 we read: Khakkhimas attissi annissi teizzi . . . kt 
azzi-kkitani akkus-kittani . . . kabbuwa addin, “Khakhkhimas 
says to his father (and) his mother: In accordance with the 
incantation and divination I have given the [whole] number 


! KLLIB-BE = Sumerian garas‘‘omen”. But the ideographs may 
have their more common signification of ‘‘camp” (Sum. karas), since 
“to make a camp” is astrologically used of the moon. 

2 In Hrozny, H.K.B., p. 114, khingan* occurs in connexion with pankus, 
which the Vocabularies explain by alkakdtwm “courses” of priests. 
Akkanzi follows in the next line. Khinganiga-war is translated melultu 
“jubilee” in the Vocalmlaries. 
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{of them].” From the root of the verb akkuwar we have 
akkandus, which Professor Hrozmy would translate “ the 
manes of the dead ”’, but which literally signifies “ diviners ”’.! 
Akkandus is an example of what Hrozny calls a “ participle 
in -nt”, -nt and -nd constantly interchanging in the form 
in question. But the form cannot be separated from the 
nouns in -a(n)da, also written -(a)nta, which occur so frequently 
as local names, more especially of mountains. Thus we find 
the mountain Arinnanda by the side of the city Arinna, 
or the city-name Buranda by the side of Burus. It is obvious 
that there can be no question of a “ participle” here. Nouns 
denoting parts of the body further asstmed the suffix; thus 
by the side of khala-nta ‘‘ head” given in the Vocabularies 
we have khalas-mis “‘ my head” in the Yuzcar tablet, and 
in an unpublished text ziyanda-z (NINDA-GIS-RA-ya zi-ya- 
an-da-z) interchanges with ina pani “ in the face of ”.* -(A)nda 
also formed adverbs, though here it perhaps represented the 
nominal suffix -fa with nasalization, which is used in an 
instrumental sense (e.g. nas-ta, kuttani-t). 

An instructive example of the true character of the suffix 
is offered by the name of a god, which in the same inscription 
and within fourteen lines one of the other is written Innarao- 
wantes and Innaraowandas. Innaras is the name of a man, 
and a man’s narhe is not capable of generating a “ participle ”’, 
even when he develops into a god. Both -te and -da or -la 
are found without the preceding nasalization (e.g. ziggates), 


1 T have assumed in the above that Professor Hrozy is right in 
translating eu “to drink”. But there are serious difficulties in the 
way. In an unpublished text eluzzi interchanges with alweanzi, which 
would, therefore, have the same meaning. But neither eke nor aku is 
given in the Vocabularies as the words signifying ‘‘to drink", These 

“are seliwoar and isparri-ya-moar, the latter of which is construed with 
dagin, on which see above, in an unpublished text—nu (GIS) la-akh- 
khar-nu-uz-2i da-ya-a-an is-pa-ra-an-zi, “he drinks the water through a 
spout(?).” Lakhtharnu is a compound of dakhkhy ‘to pour out", and 
arn as in kutassan arnuwar, which, according to the Vocabularies, 
signified *‘to put a question ”. 

® The simple ziyan “face” is found in the inscriptions. 
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and my own belief is that they are really suffixed verbs like 
the ki in azzi-ki, akkys-kittani. However this may be, the 
only adjectives I can discover approaching participles in 
sense terminate in -nna and -tfa, as, for instance, asannas 
“seated”, and khandattas “standing”, applied to statues 
of sedi or guardian spirits (K.B. ii, 38, 9, 10). In the verbal 
form in -is, like pais “ giving”, I have hitherto seen a present 
participle; Professor Hrozny regards it as the 3rd pers. 
of a tense. I now think we are both right and both wrong ; 
pais is neither a present participle nor a 3rd pers. in the 
Indo-European sense, but corresponds with an English 
“is giving” or, to a certain extent, with an ablative absolute 
in Latin. Its use is like that of the verbal form in -li in 
Vannic. 

Kuis “who” and kuid “what” are temptingly like 
the Latin guis and quid, and when we further find huis-ki 
and kuid-ki ‘ whoever”, “whatever”, we are inclined to 
say that their Indo-European origin can admit of no question. 
But (1) the newly discovered bilingual Lydian inscription 
shows that in Lydian also kudhkid and kitkid meant ‘‘ what- 
ever”, and (2) the employment of kuts and kuid or the 
accusative kuin in the texts is absolutely irreconcilable 
either with Indo-European syntax or with regarding them 
as pronouns in an Indo-European sense. They precede 
instead of following the words to which they refer, they head 
a sentence to which there is no antecedent, and they are 
employed as adverbs of place and time. Thus kwin, which 
is generally used with an accusative singular, appears in 
H.B.K. p. 188, as both singular and plural : nu-za AN Samsi 
kuin NAM-RA ina bit sarri uwatenun, “thereupon to the 
Sun-god which spoil into the palace I brought”; ALU 
Khatia-as-ma-za EN-MES ZAB-MES ANSU-KUR-RA-MES 
-ya kwin NAM-RA-MES «wateit, “then of the city of Khattu 
the infantry and cavalry officers which spoils brought.” 
Or, again, nu-za KHAR-SAG Askharpaian kuis ALU Gasgas 
esan kharta nu sa MAT ALU Palé KHARRAN-MES karassan 
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kharla means “the city of Kaskas which had taken Mount 
Askharpaias as a station blocked the yoads of Palu” ; while 
namma kuis-a SARR-us kisari nu AKHU-as SAL-KU-as 
iddlusanakh-zi (literally, “then who and a king shall be”) 
is “ then if there shall be a king who shall injure brothers 
(and) sisters’. What could an Indo-European scholar make 
of such sentences as: mu SARRU MAT ALU Kargamis 
kuit Dudkhaliyas Khalpakhiss-a makhar AN Samsi il eser, “so 
the king of Karchemish what Dudkhaliyas and Khalpakhis 
did not appear before the Sun-god”; kuis kuit arkuwar 
iyazi AN Samsi istamas-mi, “ who what petitioning he makes 
I the Sun-god heard” ; SAL-MES kuit GIR-MES-as kittan 
khalier, “the women what embraced the feet”? The only 
way in which such pronominal forms can be understood is to 
fall back on the explanation I gave of them in my paper on 
the Yuzcar tablet. They were originally forms of the verb 
ku “to be”, and never altogether lost their original significa- 
tion. Hence, in the sentences quoted above, kuit is literally 
“it is that ”, i.e. “‘ namely ”; “ who makes it-is-petitioning ” ; 
“the women it was”. That my explanation was correct 
is now shown by our finding the future of the verb—kuert 
“it will be ’—in the published texts.1 As a matter of fact, 
instead of supporting the Indo-European hypothesis, the 
syntactical use of kuis, kuit is for the scientific linguist the 
strongest argument against it. 

As for the suffixed Ki, it has nothing to do with the Latin 
quid, but is borrowed from Assyrian, as is proved not only 
by its length—it is written ki-i and ki-e—but also by its use 
in all the senses of the Assyrian ki“ as’’, “ when”, “that”, 
“like”, “ according to’’, “thus”. A common phrase in the 
Annals, for instance, is nu ina MU I KAM kt iyanun, “so in 
one year thus have I done,” corresponding with the similar 
phrase in the Vannic inscriptions: istiné inanili arniusinili 

? So in Hrozny, H.K.B., p. 212, 1. 81: mdnna-wa-mu zakhkhiya uwast 


nuwatta dil kuwat-qa ammel A-SAG kueri, ‘and if you come to battle with 
me no portion of my land shall be yours.” 
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MU zadubi, “thus have I made this spoil (in) one 
year.” 

Ug is not ego. In the first place, the vowel is long, the word 
being written u-ug. Secondly, the final g is the suffix which 
we find attached to the pronouns ammu-g “mine”, tu-g 
“thine”, as Professor Hrozny was the first to point out. 
His discovery of the various forms of the personal pronouns 
is, indeed, the most brilliant part of his work, and his 
determination of the true nature of the forms in -(e)l, ammel, 
tuel, etc., has thrown a flood of light on the Hittite language. 
But in identifying tig with 20 the unfortunate mirage of his 
Indo-European theory led him astray. It is @, not ug, which 
represents the Ist personal pronoun; the form with final 
-(e)l is found in w-ell-u which we have in the Yuzcar tablet 
(Obv. 10): KHAR-SAG-MES-as u-i-da-a-ar GIS-SAR-ZUN 
u-e-el-lu nu tu-el . . . “the mountains, waters (?), forests 
which are mine [I give] to thee.” The final -u denotes the 
plural as elsewhere, e.g. nus “ them”, eseru “‘ they shall be ”. 
In H.K.B. p. 110 we find it-g-a agglutinated with warus 
“them”: abe-wa-mu idalu-ier u-g-a-warus idalu-Liyami), 
“and should they do evil to me, I also to them [will do] 
evil.” Ammu-g, also written ammu-qq(a), more usually takes 
the place of i-g; thus Hrozny quotes a passage: ammu-g 
ana AN Istar bilti-ya apdt addin, “I gave them to Istar my 
lady.” Consequently it cannot be equated with the dative 
Ewor-rye. I have already dealt with zik or zig, which really 
signifies “‘ a word ”. 

The verbal forms are more serious. In my YuzGAT paper 
Thad already pointed out that the Ist pers. sing. was expressed 
by -mi and -i and the 3rd pers. by -t; my materials did not 
provide the suffixes of the 2nd pers. sing. (-st), 1st pers. 
plur. (-weni), 2nd pers. plur. (-teni), and 3rd pers. plur. 
(-er), which have been discovered by Professor Hrozny. 
I did not recognize the Ist pers. sing. in -un and -nun, and 
misinterpreted the suffixes of the 3rd pers. sing., -nzi and ~izei, 
the first of which I erroneously made a 2nd pers. sing. and 
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the second the case of a noun. But I naturally recognized 
the agreement between the Hittite and Indo-European 
forms; no one, indeed, could fail to do so. 

At the same time I also recognized that the forms are not 
peculiar to Indo-European. In Vannic, too, the lst pers. is 
denoted by -bi (or -wi) and the 3rd pers. plural by -tu, while 
the 3rd pers. sing. is expressed by the suffix-ni. In Sumerian 
the Ist pers. sing. is mu, ma, and mé (or mi), the 2nd zu, zae, 
and si, the 3rd ni, na, in, while the Ist pers. plur. is men, the 
2nd zine or zien, and the 3rd néand ene. Moreover, the suffixes 
of the Hittite verb are not always distinguished from one 
another in sense as they would be in Indo-European. Thus -ta 
and -ti represent both the 2nd and the 3rd pers. sing., while 
-ta is also found with a plural subject, -i denotes the 1st and 
3rd pers. sing. indifferently as well as the 2nd pers. sing. of 
the imperative, -t appears as the suffix of the Ist pers. sing. 
in eskhat, “I seated myself upon,” and -(n)zi means “ they” 
as well as “‘he” (Keilschrifttezte, ii, p. 48, 1. 10). The chief 
verbal suffixes are attached also to nouns which can be used 
in the place of verbs. A noun with the suffix -(n)za, for 
example, which usually denotes a noun of agency, can take 
the place of a 3rd pers. sing. in (-n)zi. The use of the verbal 
suffixes, in short, approximates to that of the Caucasian 
tather than that of the Indo-European languages. The most 
strikingly Indo-European feature in the Hittite verb is the 
3rd pers. plur. in -er, while the lst and 2nd pers. plur. 
might be claimed by advocates of the Semitic origin of the 
Hittites, if any such still exist. 

If we are to attain scientific results we must apply to 
Hittite the only legitimate method through which an unknown 
language can be deciphered, and proceed from the known to 
the unknown. In the case of Hittite we have fortunately 
a solid basis from which to start. The Vocabularies furnish 
us with the Assyrian and Sumerian translations of a large 
number of words, as well as of a few phrases. Next to them 
come the ideographs in the texts themselves, which are 
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accompanied by phonetic renderings or of which the phonetic 
renderings are found in parallel passages. As the signification 
of the ideographs is known, the signification of their phonetic 
renderings becomes known also. Determinatives tell us to 
what class a particular word belongs, whether it is personal 
or geographical, the name of a woman, of a vessel, an article 
of wood, and the like. With these various aids we can attack 
simple texts, more especially those of a historical character, 
and by a comparison of passages not only fix the meaning of 
individual words, but also the sense of the grammatical 
forms. What is not legitimate is to start with a theory of 
linguistic relationship and use this as a key, so determining 
the meaning of words. And this is what Professor Hrozny 
has done, thereby marring his work of decipherment, which 
is solid and brilliant as long as he keeps clear of this “‘ Indo- 
Germanic” theory. It does not seem to have struck him 
how comparatively few of the words, the signification of which 
has been ascertained by legitimate means, lend themselves 
to it, and what desperate efforts are needed in order to 
discover an Indo-European origin for them. Thus te “to 
speak " is identified with the Indo-European dhe “ to place ’’, 
though it might have been thought that the Mitannian (i-wi 
““a word”? was @ more obvious relation. But such com- 
parisons, however absurd, are innocuous where the significa- 
tion of a word has already been determined in a scientific 
manner. It is otherwise where the signification is obtained 
by resort to an Indo-European dictionary. 
Thus kart (which is found in the compound karéi-ariwar 
“ morning ”, literally “ day-spring ”) is referred to the Latin 
crir and explained as an adverb with the signification of 
“early”. The word, however, interchanges with the 
Assyrian yumi “day ” and means “ to-day ”, e.g. MAR-SU- 
-ma-wa-ssi-za-gan kuis ana GIS-GU-ZA ABI-8SU esat nu-wa 
apiss-a karti AMEL KAL-anza ésta, “ but as regards his son 
also who occupies the throne of his father, now he too is 
to-day a powerful man” ; nu kard MU X KAM khassuizna- 
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nun, “so 10 years to-day I have been king.” From karit 
was formed karilis; kuwabi-wa kariilés khassus (LUGAL- 
MES) makhkhat uwanzi nuwa-za MAT-yds sakldin makhkhan 
kabbuwanzi, “ the kings of the day return in succession’ and 
thereupon afterwards number (the people ?) of the country.” 

There is, again, a word naut, also written nawi, of un- 
certain meaning. With the Greek véos before his eyes 
Professor Hrozny renders it “new”, and identifies it with 
a word which is written na-a-GESTIN in the ritual texts. 
He assumes that GESTIN “wine” was pronounced like 
the Latin vinum, and very ingeniously supposes that it was 
used phonetically with the value wi. But, in the first place, 
the first syllable of the Indo-European word for “new” is 
short, and secondly, it so happens that we know the Hittite 
word for “ wine”. In K.B. ii, 7, Obv. 18, the name of the 
city called Oinoanda by the Greeks is written ALU GESTIN 
Yanuantas, showing that the word for “wine” was yanis 
(Heb. ydyin, Ass. inu). Na-GESTIN occurs in a phrase 
which comes at the end of a list of endowments given to 
different temples or chapels by the king; e.g. K.B. ii, 1, Rev. 
iii, 6: AN Samsi dais (ME-is)* I bit-ilim uedin AMEL SANGU 
massi ni-GESTIN, “(all this) the Sun-god (i.e. the king) 
ordains as the endowment of one chapel ; (also) the investiture 
of a priest.” Instead of the last sentence we sometimes find 
AMEL massis watkut “a priest is absent ”’, watku, as Hrozny 
has seen, being the simple form of the (causative) watku-nu-t 
“he expelled”, in the historical inscriptions. Massis, 
massiyas “a priest” is a common word in the ritual texts 
and is borrowed from the Assyrian massu, while the 


* The signification of ktwoabi is fixed by such passages as nu-2a-gan ana 
GIS GU-ZA ABLYA kuwali ékhat, “and then on the throne of my 
father I seated myself in succession.” 

= In some of the ritual texts ME has ita theological meaning of 
“‘prophesying”. Its equivalence with the Hittite root da, which has 
been already noted by Hrozny, shows that the latter has nothing to do 
with the LE. dé “to give”, as he supposes, nor with dha “to place”, 
as T once suggested. Accordingly, nat-gan kkasst ddi is literally ‘and 
this he ordains for the king”, dakhkhun “I decreed”, i.e. ‘‘assigned to”. 
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signification of ndyanin' (nt-GESTLN) is approximately fixed 
by K.B. ii, 2, Obv. i, 31-2: kuit-man-2-as-gan khassueznanni 
n4-GESTIN esari,* “ at what time he also shall have election 
to the sovereignty.” It may be added that the word pankus 
“of unknown signification”, which is mentioned by Hrozny 
in connexion with his “nawi-réos”, is explained in the 
Vocabularies by alkakadu ‘‘ the courses” (of the priests) 
(K.B. i, 35, 11-12). Cf. ina UTIL KAM sa AN-MES oni-nu 
MAR-ZUN * ME-antes nat MAKH-ni SEG-antes ina UD TIL 


' Yani(s) as the phonetic reading of GESTIN furnishes an explanation 
of the colophon of the inscription 1 have published in the JRAS., 
October, 1912, p. 1036, where the third character in the second line is 
not a corrupt form of qi but GESTLN used phonetically. ‘Che character 
to be supplied is more probably AMEL than SARRU, so that the 
translation will be: “Of Arnuanda(s) the A/noliyanis, the contents of 
the House of Stone Monuments.” 

2 Beari has nothing to do with the root asa “ to sit", which ix vouched 
for by the Vocabularies, ANA GIS GU-ZA ABILSU esut is ‘he 
occupied " (oc perhaps, ‘‘ mounted to) the throne of his father” ; wu-2a 
KHAR-SAG Askharpaian kuis ALU Gasyas esan khurta, * then the city 
of the Kaskians which had taken mount Askharpaias in (literally, ay) 
occupation.” In the Vocabularies és-zi is translated [iJ ‘to have”, and 
**a day-labourer” is UT-KAM-aa auiyan kuix dead, “le who receives 
a day’s reckoning.” On the other hand, the root 4 corresponds with 
our substantive verb in a phrase like ALU Jyarweatas ALU-as sa MAT 
ALU Barga ésta, ** lyaruwattas ix a city of Barga”; while AKHU-MES- 
SU AMEL-MES guena-ssis AMEL-MES khasaana-ssas tt ZAB-MES-SU 
taruppantes eser means ‘‘his brothers, his priests, his royal family, and 
his soldiers were assembling”, and in the Vocabularies the Assyrian 
tukulte is rendered by makhkhal entwar ‘to stand behind”. Eithér two 
verbs, es and &, one signifying ‘‘to be” and the other ‘to have”, have 
been confused together, or verbal forms borrowed from Indo-European 
have been confounded with forms of native origin. Perhaps the key to 
the difficulty is to be found in the Arzawan letters, where és/u is followed 
by an accusative : SEG-in és-fu “ may they have prosperity". Similarly 
in Greek éxw has acquired the sense of ‘to be". 

The city of lyaruwattas, by the way, appears to be the Yarimuta or 
Yariwuta of the Babylonian and Tel el-Amarna inscriptions, possibly 
Qurmatia in the geographical list of Thothmes IL, and certainly 
Armuthia in classical geography, which Tomkins identifies with Khan 
Karamifita on the descent from the Beilan Pass to the plain of Umk. 

3 Lhe ideograph MAR means ‘‘a gift.» Min must be the Assyrian 
minu. In K.B. ii, 2, Obv. i, 28, we have minwmarra, which shows that 
the whole compound had been borrowed by the Hittite scribes. Hrozy 
refers it to the Latin minus ! 
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KAM pankus-za GUB-la-tar khulluya ME-as “on the second 
day assigning the stated (?) gifts of the gods, giving them to 
the Great Goddess, on the third day in the services they 
prophesy (or decree) evil on the left side” (K.B. ii, 6, Obv. ii, 
1-2). It should be noticed that dds is plural, dais singular. 
Another illustration of the false conceptions Professor 
Hrozny’s Indo-European theory has introduced into his 
work is his explanation of the common verbal form in -ki. As 
this is very frequently preceded by s, he will have it that we 
have here the Indo-European verbal formative -sk, in defiance 
of the Hittite scribes themselves, who carefully separate the 
k from the s, as in the word akkus-kittant quoted above. As 
a matter of fact the k follows not only s, but also n (as in 
khurnin-kun “T attacked”, “I conquered”) and a vowel 
(as in sip-anza-kir “ they offered ”), and it is evident that it 
is really a separate verb attached to the accusative singular 
and plural of a noun and coalescing with them into a com- 
pound. Tales-kit stands on exactly the same footing as 
tales-du (H.K.B., p. 142). As in Vannic, such verbal com- 
pounds are plentiful in Hittite; nu, which forms a causative, 
is one of them; so, too, are the compound verbs in te, ti, or 
in ya, tya, and it is possible that the reflexive -kAkh- was 
originally an agglutinated verb kha, khu. In ya, iya we 
plainly have the verb iya(uwar) “to make”, ki may be the 
verb which, according to Hrozny, neans “to lay”, or less 
probably ku ‘‘ to be” ; te or ti is a verb of common occurrence 
which signified “to approach”, “join”. The form in -s 
assumed by the first element of the compound occurs again 
in és-ta “ he has”, “ he is ”, baras-ta “ he fled ”, pais-ta “‘ thou 
gavest” (H.K.B., p. 180), the latter of which is parallel to the 
nominal memis-ta “thy speaker”. By the side of pais-ta we 
find pais-ti, and a prefixed nominative could even intervene 
between the two elements of the compound as in tuzziyas-mis 
khtittt-iyanun, “I made my army assemble.” The applica- 
tion of the categories of the Indo-European conjugation to 
the Hittite forms can lead only to a misconception of them, 
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and would fail to explain forms like the compound iyann- 
iyanun (H.K.B., p. 180), sarnin-kis-ki (H.K.B., p. 128), or even 
sakuwan-dares-kir ‘‘ they neglected” (H.K.B., p. 168). 

The Indo-European element -smas, which Professor Hrozny 
parades, is similarly a figment. Nusmas is merely nus + mas. 
Nus, the plural of the 3rd pers. nas, is of frequent occurrence ; 
80, too, is the particle mds, which is the “ nominative” of the 
particle mdén. Both nus and mds, like médn, are used 
separately. Besides ms we have mas and man, of which ma 
is a shortened form, as anda “ towards” is of andan, final -n 
being probably pronounced as in French. It is possible that 
més in sumés “ you” is the same word as mds, since we also 
find sumds-ma, though it could be the borrowed Sumerian 
mes ; at any rate, it affords no support for Hrozny’s theory, 
not does the conglomerate sumes-mas-mas.* 

The Latin tepor, again, suggests to Hrozny that tapa-ss-as 
in anomen-tablet (K.B. ii, 2) signifies “fever”, and accordingly 
he translates the verb uemiyazi, which occurs in connexion 
with it “ erfasst ”’, making it a compound of “ a preposition ” 
u, and the root of the Latin emere! Uemiya(nzi), however, is 
given as the equivalent of the ideograph KAR, which means 
“to carry away”, and tapa-ss-as “his tapa” cannot be 
dissociated from tapal “ couple”, which has been borrowed 
from Assyrian and treated as a Hittite noun in -l. Tapal 
itself is a word borrowed from the Sumerian tap “‘ double ”’, 
and assimilated to the Semitic kapalu “to double” ; and 


} Between a Vannic amas-tu-bi, ‘I made piecemeal of "—a compound 
of amas “pieces” and the verb tu ordu—and a Hittite akkua-kit the 
parallelism is exact. A good example of the results of Professor Hrozny’s 
“«Indo-Giermanic” obsession is his translation of the word khameskhanza 
in the historical inscriptions, which he refers to Skt. samd ‘‘ summer” 
or Lat. hiems “winter”. The Vocabularies, however, tell us that 
khamen-kuwar is the Ass, [kuJzzuru ‘to be gathered together’, so that 
makhkhan-ma khames-khanza kisat must mean, not “when the spring 
came”, but ‘‘after that mobilization took place”. 

2 In K.B. ii, 7, Obv. 17, mas-mas takes tho place of ZUN, the ideograph 
of the plural: AN-MES TAK-ZI-QI-mas-mag, “ the gods belonging to 
the sacred stone.” 
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tap-pu is found in the Hittite texts. The passages where 
Hrozny discovers his “fever” refer to the “double” or 
“ representative ” of the royal Sun-god and should be trans- 
lated as follows: kuit-man-gan AN Samsi SAG MAT Nerigga 
kuit-man-as-gan sard uizzi min-ma AN Samsi : tapa-ssa-s anda 
a uemiyazi nu SU-MES DUMUQ-ru NU DUMUQ, “ both 
when the Sun-god is within the country of Neriqqa, and when 
he goes into (it), but the Sun-god’s representative there 
carries him away, will the flesh-omens be propitious ? 
Unpropitious ”’; dtapa-ssa-s kuis ana AN Samsi*! kuit- 
man-as abiya SAG MAT ALU Nerigga nan tapa-ssa-s abiya 
uemiyazi, “he who is his representative * to the Sun-god ; 
when he is (kuit) there in the city of Neriqgqa, his representative 
there carries him away.” : 

My last example of the dangers of a false method of 
decipherment is the word lingain, which Professor Hrozny 
connects with the Latin ligare. That it means “ oath” is 
pretty clear, and Hrozny is certainly right in coupling it with 
linkiyas and similar words, But an unpublished text proves 
that it is really a compound. Here we read: Kas-a’ AN 
Marduk AN Innaraowantess-a lien gaoen, ‘and so the gods 
Merodach and Innaraowantes make an oath” (?), and three 
lines further : namma AN Marduk AN Innaraowantess-a GIG- 
ya lie tiyanteni, “then, O Merodach and Innaraowantes, 
do not draw near to the liver” (?). One of the most brilliant 
of Professor Hrozny’s discoveries is that li or lie denoted the 
negative, and we must accordingly infer (1) that this negative 
can be declined like a noun, and (2) that in combination with 
the verb gauwar it has the sense of “‘ swearing”, thus giving 
rise to a compound lingain, linkiyas, etc. Consequently, it is 
not surprising that we find what appears to be the plural lit 
in Yuzaar, Rev. 4, or that the negative “1 can be treated like 
a noun and provided with a pronominal suffix, e.g. dl-watta, 
literally “the not-of-thee” (H.K.B., p.212). It is needless to 


1 Unidentified ideograph. 
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say that the categories of Indo-European grammar do not 
apply here.' 
I now pass to the numerals, Here Professor Hrozny has 
‘ demonstrated that khante-izzis means “first” ; hence |-edant 
must be read khantedani and “one” must be khante.* I 
believe there was also another word for “ one”, since it seems 
to be the equivalent of the ideograph )-EN “one” in H.K.B., 
p- 210; namma | Bikhkhuniyas tl sa ALU Gasga iwar taparta, 
khudak makhkhan ina ALU Gasga “il sa Y-EN tapariyas ésta, 
asi-ma | Bikhkhuniyas sa sarruttim iwar taparta, “ then 
Bikhkhuniyas was not alone master of Kaska; until after- 
wards in Kaska there was not a single master, but sub- 
sequently Bikhkhuniyas was alone master of the kingdom.” 
However this may be, Hrozny has shown that iugas and 
ui-iugas correspond with the ideographically written “ one- 
year old” and “ two years old”, i and ¢d. being respectively 
“one” and “two”. The word for “three” terminates in 
-és, and it is therefore worth noting that my decipherment of 
the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions makes twa and kés “ two ”” 
and “three”’.* An interesting list of numerals, which, how- 
ever, are not Hittite, has been published by Professor Hrozny 
from a vocabulary in which their Hittite equivalents are 
given ideographically. We learn from it that aika =1, 


1 The Assyrian equivalent of lingain, etc., is nies dui, literally “the 
lifting up (of the hand to) the gods”. Lien-gaowar would be literally 
‘*to sanctify non(-deceits)", gaowar being related to gaennas “ priests ” 
(see above, p. 61). Gaennas, gaenas is the xavew of the Greek Lydian 
inseriptions, the kwanis of the Hittite hieroglyphic texts, written 7‘ in 
the Ordek-burnu inscription and borrowed by Hebrew, i.e. Canaanite, 
under the form of kohen. 

? The word occurs in one of my fragments: [kAa]-an-ti-+ nien-zi, and 
in the next line tha-an-ti-i kab-bu-[wanzi) ‘he counts one”. 

3 “Four” is mi and kar “ten”, while ‘‘six” is probably nadi-ni. In 
Vaunic sufi, tara, and sis-ti are “one”, “‘two", and “three”. The 
Hittite word for ‘‘seven” must be is-khan, since in the second Arzawan 
letter the Tel el-Amarna formula ‘seven times seven I prostrate 
myself” is rendered iskhani-(fara-tar iya-ueni, ‘we perform the seven- 
fold,” i.e. the ceremony of the sevenfold prostration. 

JRAS, JAN. 1920. 5 
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téra = 3, panza = 5, satta =6, nd =9.' The words belong 
to an Indian rather than an Iranian language, and con- 
quently to the dialect of which the divine names Tndara, 
Aruna (Urumna), and Nasatiya are evidence. Hrozny 
supposes it to be Kharrian, but the name of the “ Kharri”’ is 
more probably to be read Murri, and I see in them the 
Amorites of the Babylonian texts. 

In close contact as it thus was with Indo-European 
languages of various types—Indian, Iranian, Greek, and 
perhaps Kelto-Latin—it is not surprising that Hittite was 
largely influenced by them, while they in turn were influenced 
by Hittite and other Asianic forms of speech. Javan, 
according to Genesis, was the brother of Meshech and ,Tubal. 
But, as Dr. Bork has remarked, no student of linguistic 
science who examines the structure of the sentence can 
imagine for a moment that it is an Indo-European language. 
Few Assyriologists, however, are also comparative philologists. 
Its most notable peculiarity is the conglomeration of all the 
pronouns and pronominal particles into a single word at the 
beginning of a sentence, reminding us of the American 
languages or of the Basque verb. Conglomerates like 
arakhzenas-wa-mu-za (KUR-KUR AMEL-KUR  kuie), 
x smong-to-me-aleo-numerous (hostile countries  being),” 
pandu-waz asandu, “‘in-that-they-might-go (and) settle” 
(H.K.B., p. 110), or the forms in -! quoted by Hrozny (8.H., 
p. 54), sarnckai-ol “(he) clears (himself)”’, ispatuzzi-ela-ss-az “and 
they . . . (themselves), would be impossible in a language 
of the Todo-Beropean type. Gender, again, is unknown to it ; 
in many cases, especially in the verb, no distinction is made 
between the singular and the plural; there is no clear dis- 
tinction in use between the verbal and nominal forms, the 
nominal suffixes -nza, ~is, -i, etc., being employed in a verbal 
sense, not to speak of the suffix -1; and postpositions take the 
place of prepositions. The only prepositions are the borrowed 

1 The numerals occur in the compound aiku-warfanna “in two 
layers”, ete. 
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ana, ina, and istu, though the demonstrative particle nu 
occasionally follows the analogy of the Assyrian ana, and is 
used in ‘its stead. But this was doubtless merely in “the 
language of the scribes”. 

It is now plain that ana and ina can no longer be regarded 
as borrowed by the Babylonians from the Hittites. But the 
fact remains that they are not Semitic. They were originally 
ana and in, the final vowel of ina being due to the analogy 
of an; in the inscriptions of Sargon of Akkad the word is 
still in. Now in and ana are the Greek ¢v and ava; and the 
conclusion therefore follows that they have been borrowed by 
Assyro-Babylonian from an Indo-European source. 

All this opens up a new vista in philological history. The 
Indo-European languages must have been moulded into their 
leading forms, not in Europe or Central Asia, but in Asia 
Minor. Here, where bronze seems to have been first invented 
and from whence the use of iron spread through the Oriental 
world, would have been a primaeval meeting-place of languages, 
as the Caucasus still is to-day. We already knew that a con- 
siderable part of the Greek vocabulary must be traced to 
Asia Minor ; we are now at liberty to believe that its grammar 
was shaped there as well. Even the hexameter, which 
implies a long preceding period of artificial development, 
first appears on Asianic soil. And what is true of Greek must 
be also true of the other Indo-European languages. 

On the other hand, the Asianic languages must have been 
profoundly influenced by their Indo-European neighbours. 
Future research will have to determine on which side the 
borrowing has been in individual cases. The facts are only 
just rising above the horizon. Among these facts is the 
position of Sumerian, We knew that the Sumerians must 
have originally come from the Armenian highlands, for they 
brought the vine with them from the mountains of the north - 
from which they had migrated. And between Sumerian and 
the newly revealed Hittite there are points of contact almost 
as striking as between Hittite and Indo-European; the 
personal pronouns, for example, mi, st, ne, enzén, and bi, 
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Boghaz-Keui, or Khattu, which is interpreted “ Silver ’’- 
town in the tablets, was not the original capital. This had 
been Arinna, which is interpreted “the Well-"ecity. It 
would, therefore, have derived its name from a sacred well ; 
an offering to such a well is described in B.K. ii, 9, Rev. iv, 2, 
where it is associated with “Istar of Nineveh”. Arinna 
consequently appears to be the Phreata or “ Wells” of 
Prolemy’s Geography which was in Garsauria, and near 
Archelais, now Ak Serai. The name may be preserved in the 
neighbouring Arianzos, the hereditary property of Gregory of 
Nazianzen (see Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 
pp. 284-5). The site would suit that of Arini, captured by 
Tiglath-pileser I, which was not far from Komana.' The 
“Silver ’-city took its name from the silver-mines of the 
Taurus, and was known to the Greeks in the Homeric Age. 
According to the Catalogue (Il. ii, 856-7) Hodios, “the 
(commercial) Traveller,” the damgar of the Cappadocian 
tablets, and Epistrophos, “the Agent,” came to the aid of 
Troy from distant Halybé among the Halizénians, ‘‘ where is 
the birthplace of silver.” The Halizénians are the Khalitu 
of an inscription of the Vannic king Rusas II, who mentions 
them after the Muski-ni or Moschians and the Khaté or 
Hittites.* 

Istar of Nineveh, like the other anthropomorphic deities of 
Asia Minor, was introduced there along with the other 
elements of Babylonian culture. But the old fetish-worship 


‘ Iron images of the sacred wells, who were ‘‘ daughters" of Tessub, 
were ade by the city of Mamnantas, according to K.B. ii, 13, Obv. 21-4. 
The eldest was called ‘‘the excellence (dwb) of ‘the well Altannis, the 
Komanian’” (Qumayannis), while another well or spring bore the name 
of Tarkhana(s) from the god Tarkhu. The river Siga-sigas was connected 
with them, but how the mutilation of the tablet prevents us from 
knowing. Sigu-sigas is written Sikassikas in K.B. ii, p. 44, 1. 25, where 
Altannis is stated to be ‘its excellence” (dub-sas). 

® Hittite z later becomes {, as in Melitu (Malatiyeh) from Meliz. 
Hence, if Hrozny is right in identifying the Indo-European locative 
suffix -d with the Hittite -z, it must have been borrowed from Hittite 
after the z had hecome a tlental. 
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continued to survive. The ritual texts, for example, make 
frequent mention of the “‘ ZI-QI stones ” of various gods to 
which the same adoration was paid as to the images of the 
divinities, and in one instance at least the determinative of 
“stone” is replaced by that of “god ’’, ZI-QI is literally 
“spirit messenger” ; the stone, in fact, was the embodiment 
of a spirit who delivered his messages through it. In the 
Hittite hieroglyphic texts the sacred stone is the ordinary 
symbol for “a god” or “ goddess”, and it is depicted as being 
bound round with the consecrated coloured wool which made 
its way into Greek ritual. The cult of the sacred stone long 
survived in Asia Minor and the regions influenced by it. 
The meteoric stone of Ephesus which later ages identified with 
Artemis is well known, and as late as the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Elagabalus a similar stone was worshipped in Syria. 
At Boghaz Keui the sacred stone seems to have been the 
embodiment of Attys, and we read in a ritual text (K.B. ii, 6, 
Obv. ii, 34) : ina UD II KAM AN A-ti-is DU-is nu sa SARRU 
a-tam-ma ' MU-an-na ME-as nan. AN MAKH-ni pa-ts, “ on 
the third day Atis comes, to whom the King’s son is com- 
mitted for a year; he gives him to the great goddess.” 

In conclusion, it may be asked whether the Semitic 
languages also were affected by contact with the languages 
of Asia Minor. That Hittite was influenced by Assyro- 
Babylonian we know; the Cappadocian tablets from Kara 
Eyuk show that there were Babylonian colonies in eastern 
Asia Minor as far back as the age of the third dynasty of Ur 
(2400 3.c.), and when the Hittites adopted the literary culture 
of Babylonia some two or three centuries later they borrowed 
plentifully both Assyrian and Sumerian words. But there is 
little evidence of borrowing in the opposite direction. The 
Hittite occupation of Canaan brought a few words like Aohen 
“ priest” or yayin “ wine” into the Hebrew lexicon, as well, 


1 According to K.B. i, 57, 3, atam-AN ZE, ** the child of the storm- 
god,” is a synonym of zurratti, 
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probably, as the tendency for u (or w) to become i (or y). It 
is possible that the Aramaic dialects of Northern Syria were 
more largely influenced by their Asianic neighbours—the 
change of z (originally f to d) seems to testify to this—but at 
present it is nothing more than a possibility. At all events, 
the non-Semitic pronunciation of m as w in Assyro-Babylonian 
(and Sumerian) must be traced back to Asia Minor. 

The Yuz@at inscription in which the Royal Asiatic Society 
has a special interest can now be translated to a large extent. 
In fact, the chief obstacle to a complete and satisfactory 
translation is its mutilated condition. The text is an 
interesting one. It embodies a mythological poem which 
was recited during a religious ceremony, and in which the 
Sun-god, Tessub, and a local hero named Khakhkhimas were 
the chief figures. 


Obv. 2. ... tu-el MAR-MES-KA SAL [+ KU-MES| . 
imate thy sons (and) [daughters] 
8... . zi AN IM-as a-na NIN-(MES-us].. . 
Tessub to the ladies [says]... 
4... . as nu-wa-ra-at-mu te-it mi (?) 


wee 80% fo me he says ¢ 
5... . MAR-MES-ya tak-ku AMEL-is ku-na-an-za . . 
my sons if — theman a butcher (?)' [is] 


6... LU-us ku-na-an-za na-an a-ap-pa khu-is-[nut] . . 
the sheep he kills (2), him thereupon he (2) serves.” 
7. [nu-wa-] ra-at MAR-MES-KA ku-in sa-ga-in i-ya-an-zi 
As to it thy sons what ... they do, 
Kha-{akh-khi-mas] 
Khakhkhimas 


In Hromny, HLK.B. p. 72, kunanzi is used of killing a pig. 

?In the Hittite translation of an Assyrian astrological tablet, 
published in K.B. ii, 19, Obr. 10, MAT GAL ana MAT TUR 
Ehuis-(mut] represents the Assyrian ‘a great country shall serve 
(ikannus) a small one” (see Virolleaud, Astrologie Chaldéenne (Adad), 
p. 8 L 14). 
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8. ud-de-e  khu-o-ma-an ti-nu-ut _u-i-da-a-ar 
the estate ' all inherits ; water (?) 
kha-ad-nu-te-[es| 
providing (2) 
9, Kha-akh-khi-ma-as GAL-is  khu-wa-an-ti a-na 
Khakhkhimas, the chief of thefamily, to 
SIS-SU SIL-as_ ki-iz-zi . . . 
his brother the roads bequeathes [saying] : 

10. KHAR-SAG-MES-as u-i-da-a-ar G@IS-SAR-ZUN 
the mountains, the water (?) (and) the forests 
u-e-el-lu nu tu-el .. . 
aremine; to the... 

11. wa-ar-su-la-as SE-MES pa-is-ga-ta-ru nu-us 

the growing® — grain shall be devoted*; this 
lie ti-in-nu . ?. 
I did not inherit. 


12. nu-u-ZUN-an XX KUR-MES GUD-ZUN 
As to these 20 lands, the cattle, 
LU-ZUN UR-KU-ZUN SAKH-ZUN tiin-nu [-2i] 
sheep, dogs, (and) pigs he inherited ; 
13. MAR-MES kar-ta-as-ma khal-ki-us 
but the sons of the sanctuary* the wheat 
fu-ul] ti-in-nu-zi tak-ku.. . 
he did not inherit. YS rae 

! Marsilis states that when his father died the Ubrove was seized by 
a boy, who MAT Khatti ZAG-ZUN MAT Khattiya-ioa al tinuzt, ‘did 
not inherit the frontiers of the laud of Khattu or the Hittite country” | 
(Hrozay, H.K.B. p. 108), As to uddé, King Telibinus says: (me uddé 
khurnin-ki ?-] is-kit nu uddé arkha tarranut, ‘so the lunds he attacked, 
the lands he devastated”; nn uddé maniyakhhes-kir, ‘‘s0 the lands 
hecame tributary.” Hrozny quotes a passage : mdn abédani ucddé man 
dumédani MA'T-e, “if their estates or other countries” (H.K.B. p. 96). 

* According to the Vocabularies the verb rarsi means ‘to exist” 
(Assyrian basu). 

2 A compound of pais (‘ giving“) and ga, yuo, for which see above, 
p. 65. The verb has no connexion with pasgauwar, which the 
Vocabularies interpret ‘‘to erect” from paagas ‘a stake". 

* Related to karfamm-iyau-wanza (compounded with iya ‘* make”), 
which seems to have something to do with an oracle (K.B. ii, 2 ; Ren. ii, 
44; iii, 25). 
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14. nu-ma-as-ta-an gu-un DAR (?) URUD 
a talent of . +. Copper 
tu (- uz-zi-ya-an-za khur-zi r 
the army (?) shall Sale 
15. nu-us u-ul ti-in-nu-zi ma-a-an-ku-it-ta-khu-o-ma-an . . . 
these hedoesnotinherit. And thus the whole of it’... 
16. a-pa-a-sa pa-it AN IM-nite-it ki-i ku-it ki-sa-at.. 
wake erie re 
gives ; 
17. asi Kha-akh-khi-ma-as at-ti-is-si_an-ni-is-si 
Then (?)  Khakhkhimas to his father (and) his mother* 
te-iz-zi. . . 
$OYES sg. 
18. ki-i_ az-zi-ik-ki-ta-ri ak-ku-us ki-it-ta-ni. . . 
in accordance with charms (and) incantations . . . 
19. kab-bu-wa-at-tin ku-tu-un u-ul ku-it-ki 
count .. 3 nothing at all, 
AMEL SIB-LU AMEL SIB-GUD ... 
shepherd of sheep (and) shepherd of oxen . . . 
20. a-pa-a-sa ud-de-e  ti-ni-nu-ut AN IM-sa 
And he the estate inherited, and Tessubas 
w-ul sa-a-ak-ki-[it] 
did not know. 
21. AN IM-as AN UD-i_ bi-i-e-it — i-id-din-wa 
Tessubas tothe Sun-god speaks “‘ hehas given”. 
AN UD-un __u-wa-te-it 
The Sun-god he brought. 


* Kuit-mdn is used in the sense of ‘‘when”, Ass. adi in the 
Vocabularies. Afan-kuit would be literally ‘‘this it is (that)". 
-« is the suffix of the copulative conjunction. 

* # Notice that the words for “father” and ‘‘ mother” are Asianic, 
and not the Indo-European. The suffixed -s is the possessive 
pronoun. 

? Kutun may be related to the kutassan of the Vocabularies : kutassen 
arnuwar = Ass. uzzuzu ‘‘to put a question”. 

* In the Vocabularies s@kki is translated idu. 
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22. pa-a-ir AN UD-un sa-an-khi-es-gan-zi 
They march. The Sun-god he establishes (there). 
na-an wul u-e- i-ya-[zi] 
Him he does not carry away ' 
23. AN IM-sa  te-iz-zi nu-wa-raan  ku-it 
and Tessubas says : Him thus 
kha-an-da u-ul u-e-mi-ya-[mi] 
Sor ever? [I] do not carry away. 
24. [a-pa-] a-sa-wa am-me-el tu-e-ig-ga-as mi-e-es 


And he my aane even. mine (?) 
a-a-an-ta 
shall share (?).* 
25. [a-pa-] a-sa-wa — ku-wa-bi khur-ak-ta 
And he im succession has received (them). 


nu ~>] Za-gi-gi _ibi-i-e-it 
Then Zababa he addressed : 
. ee | AN UD-un* u-wa-te nu 
[Hither also] the Sun-god bring. So 
AN Za-gi-gi Kha-akh-khi-ma-as _iits- bat 
Zababa did Khakhkhimas take. 
27, [zi-Jik-wa AN Lamas-an  khal-zi-is-tin ¢ 
By word theGuardian-spirit they summon, 
a-bu-u-un-na-wa —ti-nu-zi 
and him he inherits. 

28. .. . Wa-ra-as gi-im-ra-as i-as nu a-bu-un-na 
He... — all(?) thelands(?)® So him also 
Kha-akh-khi-ma-as _its-bat 

Khakhkhimas took. 

1 Uemiya is the Hittite representative of the ideograph KAR “to 
carry away ” (see above, p. 63). ? Literally “‘ fixedly”. 

3 There is a word anta with short initial vowel which seems to signify 
“a consort”, but it makes no sense here. 

* Khalzis-ti-n is a 3rd pers. pl. of a ‘‘ verb” compounded with 4 or te 
(like sidis-tu in Vannic). The verb is shown by a comparison of passages 
to signify ‘to summon”, “call”. In H.K.B. p. 180, nu-wa-mu-za TUR- 
lan khalzessesta is, ‘‘ And against me you summoned a youngster.” 

* In K.B. ii, p. 45, 1. 30, we have: K0.-2i NAK-2i kha-kan-2i GESTIN, 
“they eat, they drink, they enjoy themselves with wine,” while « 
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29. ...  id-din-wa AN Te-li-bi-nu-un khal-zi-is-tin 
he gave and Telibinus they summoned : 
a-pa-a-as-wa TUR-YA [es-ta (?)] 
He also my son [is (?)] 
30. .. . [na ?}-ak-ki-is  khur-as-zi'  te-ri-ib zi 
PRG eh receives him ; he enters (2) ; 
wa-a-tar na-i  khal-di-in-na 
word hesends andthe... 
31... . [its-] bat TAK bi-ru-lu u pi-ri nu 
. + he took — the beryl and ivory. So 
a-bu-u-un-na Kha-akh-khi-ma-as its-bat 
him also Khakhkhimas took. 





32. ... wa AN Gul-as-sa-an AN Makh 
2x belonging to Gula the Supreme Goddess 
eee -zi-is-tin tak-ku-wa a-bi-e a-ki-ir. . . 
they summoned. Nowif they die : 
33. ...eya imma a-kiir MU ]-as a-bi-e-el 
, ever they die for one year ei 
DUP (?)-KA*-as Kha-akh-khi-ma-[as . . 
: titles (2) Khakhkhimas ae have]. 
34. ...  Kha-akh-khi-ma-as AM IM-ni _ te-iz-zi 
[Then] Khakhkhimas to Ramman says: 


ku-v-si-wa bi-is-sa-at-ti . . . 

As to the dowry (2) of thy daughter (2) * 
35. ... mu-si khu-o-ma-an-te-es a-ki-ir MU J-as 
to her all-belonging — aredead; for one year 


ki-i-ni GAL-ri ate 
the inheritance to the head (of the fumily) —_ give’. 


corresponding passage (p. 48, 1. 10) has: IIL GAR-GI-RA I DUK 
kiuwub-bar KAS AMEL-MES kha-kan-2i GES'TIN-ya-as, ‘‘ three food- 
offerings, one barrel of beer, the men enjoy themselves with wine.” 

? With incapsulated pronoun, 

? KA ‘‘gate” cannot be used ideographically here, but must have 
some phonetic value derived from its name in Hittite. ~ 

* Cf. kisata TUR-SAL.-f/ in the first Arzawan letter. 
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36. .... mnam-ma khur-si MU J-as 
-.. Afterwards youreceive(it). For one year 
AN Kha-sa-am-mi-li-as SIS-MES-SU. . . 
the god Khasammilias his brothers .. . 
37. ... an-ni-ik-ni-es MU ]-as a-bu-u-us 
oe A se One year them 
Kha-akh-khi-ma-as u-ul its-bat 
Khakhkhimas did not take. 
38... . a-bu-u-us  khal-za-is AN IM-as 
-+ them — summoning Tessubas 
” Kheakh Ahi-im-mi 
to Khakhkhimas 
39. [te-iz-]zi ki-is-sa-ra-as-mi-is-wa GAL-ri-ya an-da 
[says]: My hands ' indeed ial the head (of the family) 
da-me-in-[{kir] 
are sufficient ;* 
40. ...ya  da-me-in-kir  tak-ku-wa_ —ku-u-us-sa 
for... they are sufficient. But if itis thedorry 
NIN-MES-us. SU-ZUN-us 
of the women * the coins 
| ee IGI-ZUN mi-ta-wa 
the presents+ are mine (2) ; 
lie e-ip-si 
you must not carry - away. 
42..... AN IM-ni SIL-as ki-iz-zia-ut-ti-wa 
.. to Ramman the roads he bequeathes, and 
TUR-MES-as ma-as.. . 
my (2) sons fk 
43, .. . wa-as-sa-an ne-bi-si pa-i-mi 
T have given 





2 Cf. the first Arzawan letter: Kimariad Arsuppa “by the hand of 
Arsappa”. 

* [ua the Vocabularies dameda is translated “ rich”. 

* The grammar of this passage is not clear to me. 

* Ass. mikhirti. 
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44... . NIN-MES-us khn-is-nu-ut 
the women serve 


* * * * * * * 
Rev.l.... ta na-is AN EN-ZU-na IGI-e-it'... 
... thy... sending and the moon-god is first. . 
. [AN-MES-an ud-da-Ja-ar KA-GAL-as kas-man 
the word [of the gods} at the gates 


wo 


IGI-e-it AMEL-MES su-gi SAL[-MES su-gi] 

is first ; the spriests (and) ‘priestesses 
3. ... an-zi u-ug-ga SAL An-na-an-na-as  e-es-mi 
. they... andl Annannas * have (it). 


4. ... sa-li-it akh-kha-ti sa-at* u-ul da-akh-khu-un 
i the sister... I did not assign ; 
zak-ni-ta .. . 


5. ... akh-kha-ti na-khat da-[akh)-khu-un 
- the sister forthwith _—I assigned ; 
AN-MES-an ud-da-a-ar ne-iz-za-an ... 


of the gods theword, ofthe...... 
6. ... su-ukh-kha-akh-khu-un a-is-mi-it ‘ kha-la-as-mi-is 
ee I conveyed : with... = my head 
khat-ta-lu . . . 
7. ... ma is-ga-ra-aq-qa-as na-as-sa-an se-ir 
bond-servants (?) ; to them 


‘‘tetkbhheun GU-EHUR ofp... 
Tail: “Sie tedden’ tole [oom 


} Khanteit. 

2 “She who is attached to the mother(-oddess).” 

3 Sat can hardly be the possessive pronoun, as it is separated from 
akhkhati. Possibly it signifies ‘‘ these things” (cf. Rev. 16), 

‘ The passages containing mit indicate a signification like ‘‘ together 
with”. The word has nothing to do with the enclitie be, ‘ta second 
time,” “again,” with which Hrozny would identify it. 
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8. ... [AN-]MES-as ud-da-a-ar u-ul-ku-it-akh-khur-ni- 
as to the [gods] the word I did not oppose, 
in-ku-un' ma-a-n-s-an ... 
and it : 
9. ... AN Te-li-bi-nu-sa ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki na-ak-ki-es-2i 
and Telibinus at length (?) ed. 
u-ga AN-MES-as  ud-(da-a-ar] 
andI astothegods the [word] 
10... . ma-akh-khi-ta-an mu-ga-mi AN UD-sa 
ioe ae praised (?), andthe Sun-god 
te-iz-zi AN MES-as ud-da-a-ar _pa-it 
says: As lo the gods the word marches 
ll. ... ma-az-mi-sa ku-wa-a um-ma?* AN MAKH 
And... ve See the Supreme goddess ; 
nu ma-a-an AN UD-us _ a-as-su ku-e-it) . 
This the Sun-god as a possession 
2 4. ti li-ga* I[X-an  pa-a-u ku-is 
[receives], andtohim 9 times lethimgive; he whois 
AMEL MAS-DU nuw-ut-ta I LU pa-a-u 
' a peasant to thee one sheep lethimgive. 


13. ... wa-as AN Te-li-bi-nu-wa-as-sa mu-ga-u-wa-as 
OF ess and of Telibinus the praises (?) 
qa-ti* 
I have copied. 


1 Al-kuited khurninkan, literally “and it was not (that) 1 opposed”. 

* The Hittite kissan. 

7 In V.R. xx, 4, 57, di is given as equivalent to atfa “thou”, and in 
xx, 35, /a a8 equivalent to ef and / to «atum in languages that are 
presumably Asiatic. 

4 Qati is the Ass. qati ‘my hand”, which came to be used in Hittite 
with the meaning ‘* my hand-writing”, and to be conjugated as a verb. 
It must be distinguished from another domesticated Ass. word qatemme, 
abbreviated to quéam, with the particle he ‘‘again” often attached to it, 
which is from the root O7 ‘in front”, 
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14. ...az kii- I DUK GIR-GIR ZABAR 
In... thus one bowl of bronze 
GUL na-ak-dam-su ZABAR.... 
together with its cover of bronze, : 

15. ... BABAR an- na-ak-dam-mi zi-ig-ga-te-es 
. . of bronze to the cover affixed ; 
I GIS-GAL ZABAR .. 
one door! of bronze 
16. [I GIS a-ri-im-] pa-as ZABAR Il GIS DUP 
[one vase] of bronze, two seals 
ZABAR I GIS-IR ZABAR I 
of bronze, one chain — of bronze, one 
GIS-MAR ZABAR 
car of bronze 
7. ... ZABAR IL GIS AL(?) ki-is-ta-as ib-bi-as 
of bronze, two —_signets (?) of white. . .* 
GIS-AL ki-is-ta-as : 
a signet (?) of ... kistas ... 
°48 2... I GIS su-n-zal-las-a GIS-DUP-akh-khu-ra-as 
one. signet-stones (*), 
TUR GAB -EDIN  dakh-khu-w-|zi] 
the offspring of the field he has given 
19. ...as IIT DUK ku-ku-ub is-tu JI PU-ZUN* 
Fila jars with — three holes 
wa-a-tar! ku-it-ta 
in front (?) and it was 
20... . an-zi GUL TIT GIS bu-o-ri-ya-as-mi-is 
he... wong with my three... 


! Or perhaps ‘lock *. 

* Kistas cannot be ‘‘silver” asx I formerly conjectured, as this we now 
know was khatins in Hittite. 

* Arias or aris in Hittite. 

* Cf. watar-nakhichanza, which, according to the Vocabularies, signitied 
“an ambassador ” (ntileru). 
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21. ... [GAR}-GI-RA GAL I 
- for food @ great (vessel), one 
DUK GESTIN I DUK éi-nu-wa-an I 


wine-cup one one 
DUK KAS-EDIN I DUK GESTIN (#) . 
beer-jug one —wine-cup (?) 
22. [I RAB .ZAL DUGGA I RAB 
one measure of good oil, one measure 


EDINA I RAB ZAL-LU 
of common (oil), one measure of mutton-fat, 
TAK MAN TAK ZAGIN? TAK SI-A 
stone, sak lazuli, ... stone, 
TAK SIG-SIG . 
greenstone 
23, . . . be-tu-la-as sa-ne-iz-zi ki-na-a-an-ta 


GIS sa-a-khi 
24. ... yeas GE DUG -GA na-at istu ZAL 


a good reed: these with good 
DUG. GA khur-ne-iz-zi 





oil he offers (?). 
25. . . . ma-khar-is-sa-an BIT-za* ga-da‘ II 
he presents it to the temple with 2 
GIS BANSUR GIS lu-ut-ti-ya dafa-i] 
tables and... he gives ;* 


‘In an unpublished text reskhanta interchanges with iu ZAL. 
DUGGA ‘with oil”, Beskhar, however, signifies ** white blood". 

2 The Ass. uknu was borrowed according to K.B. ii, p. 22, 1, 25. 

3 House” was biras in Hittite (Lydian lira), The Hittite suftixed 
pronoun is attached to the Ass. verb mmaki[thjar. 

« Ass. qudu. 

® Literally ‘‘ assigns”. 
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27. 


30. 


31. 
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. . ku-wa-bi-ya I GAR-GI-RA = da-ai 
and next one food-offering he gives ; 
nu-us-sa-an a-na I GIS BANSUR 
and these to a table 
ki-i u-nu-te-es! — da-a-i I DUK GIR-GIR 
as furniture he assigns. One bowl 
ZABAR qa-du na-ak-dam-mi GIS-GAL ZA[BAR] 
of bronze with the cover, the door of bronze, 


. GIS a-ri-im-pa-as ZABAR II GIS DUP ZABAR 


a vase of bronze, 2 tablets of bronze 
ina I GIS BANSUR ana AN UD da-—{a-i] 
on a table to the Sun-god he assigns. 


29. GIS NIG-GUL ZABAR I GIS-SITA ZABAR 


An ace of bronze, one water-holder of bronze, 
I GIS-KAK a-na I GIS BANSUR I na-an... 
one peg for a table, ONE Sark td 


da-a-i a-na IT GIS BANSUR-ma _ is-tar-n 
he assigns: to 2 tables also in front the 
TX GAR-GI-RA-GAL i-na GIS ma-ki-iz * 
9 chief food-offerings in a 
da-[a-i| 
he assigns. 
se-ir-ra-as-sa-an ° im-zu GA-QI-AK-ya = da-a-i 
Of sweet wine a jar and a milk-jug he assigns. 
nu TAK-ZUN _ si-ti-is-si-[ya-as] 
So stones bright (precious), 


) Ass. anand. 

* The final -z is the Hittite locative corresponding with the Ass, ina. 
Instead of maki we could read Luki, 

? Borrowed by Assyrian under the form of serae, tirésh in Hebrew. 
As we have seen, the usual word for “‘ wine" in Hittite was yanis, but 
another word was also employed, niniyandas, which is a derivative, 
probably from the word for ‘vine’. Uiniyandas is found in one of the 
tablets published by Boissier : khalzissan-zi-ma (uiJniyaudan w-i-ni-ya-an- 
da-an eku-zi, ‘he calls also for wine ; he tastes (?) the wine." Uintar is 
found in the same inscription, 
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32. IIT DUK-ZUN GESTIN-NA MAR nu AN 
3 vessels of wine agift for the god 
KAS-EDIN UL DUK ku-ku-ub-ZUN 
of native beer, 3 goblets 
u-e-te-na-as' ga-du... 
for water (?) with ... 


33. RAB ZAL DUG-GA RAB EDIN 
ameasure of good oil, ameasure of common (oil), 
ZAL LU - sa-ni-iz-zi* ki-na-an-ta ki-i 
mutton-fat, NE snack ++ + according to 
khu-u-pa.. . 


34. I GIS BANSUR u-nu-wa-an-ta a-na 
One table by way of furniture to 
AN-UD daai I GIS BANSUR 
the Sun-god he assigns; one table 
u-nu-wa-[an-ta] 
by way of furniture 
35. a-na AN Te-li-bi-nu da-a-i ma-a-an AN-lum 


to Telibinus heassigns: this the god 
a-sa-a-si zi-in-ni-e . . . 
36. ne-khu-uz me-khur-ma DUK pa-akh-khu-i-na-li-az 
At the hour of sunset in a fire-brazier 


pa-akh-khur pa-ni AN-lim da-[a-i] 
the fire before the god he places. 


1 Hroanf quotes a passage: DUK ME-E sikhillan n-i-te-e-ni, from 
which it would appear that witéai is equivalent to the Asx, mé ‘* water". 
On the other hand -nas is an adjectival suffix, and the stem nefe signifies 
“*to bring”. 

2 Sanizzi ov «aneizzi may signify “set on lire”, or sumething similar. 
Kinanta, also written kinanda, is an adverb like nnweanta or ziyanta 
(‘in the face of"), So ganandla ‘for ever” in the Arvawan letters. 

IRAS. TAN. 1920, 6 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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sa-ne-iz-zi sa-me-se-iz-zi nu SAL SU-GI be-el 
He.. 1 eee so the priestess of the lord 
AN-lim khu-uk-ku-us 
of the gods  theomens(?) 
khu-uk-zi II Su ir-kha-iz-zi bit-AN-lim kha-ad-ki 
examines (?); twice she. . .(?) The temple she opens. 
na-as-ta khat-ra-a 
Then —_ forth 


wiz-zi = a-bi-ya = UD-ti u-ul ku-it-ki i-ya-zi 


' she goes. My father to-day nothing at all does. 


ma-a-an  lu-uk-kit-ta _be-el AN-lim 
When on the morrow the lord of the gods 
pani AN-lim  iziz-zi sa-ne-iz-zi * 
before the gods appears(?) she... 
sa-me-se-iz-zi_ khu-uk-ku-us khu-uk-zi II 
the omens (?) examines(?) ; thrice 


ir-kha-iz-zi 

she... 

I GAR-GI-RA ... ana AN UD 
one food-offering ... to the Sun-god 


mas-si-ya ina BANSUR da-a-i nu 
my lord. on the table  sheassigns ; then 
MAR 

asagift... 

GESTIN-an ana AN-UD  si-pa-an-ti I 
wine to the Sun-god she offers; one 
GAR-GI-RA . . . a-na AN Te-li-bi-nu-[un] 
food-offering. . . to Telibinus 


. ana GIS BANSUR AN Te-li-bi-nu da-a-i 


for the table of Telibinus she assigns. 
MAR nu AN KAS EDIN GESTIN-an... 
Asagift tothe god of native beer wine Bree 
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45. si-[pa-an-] ti I MAS-GAL I LU a-na 
she offers. One full-grown kid, one sheep to 
AN UD AN Te-li-bi-nu-ya tak-sa-an 
the Sun-god and Telibinus duly 
(da-a-i] 
[she assigns|. 


46. . . . khu-isu'sa LU GU ZAG-LU GU GAB 
te we) Sheep's loin, breast (and) 
SAK-DU NIN-MES.. . 
head the women {shall offer ?) 
47... . da-a-i sa MAS-GAL-ma GU-GAB 
. . assign. And agrown kid’s breast 
GU ZAG-LU SAK-DU [AMEL-MES. . .?] 
loin (and) head — [the men shall offer ?] 
48. [a-na AN Te-] li-binn AN UDma  da-ai... 
[To] Telibinus and the Sun-god assign (them) . 


Postscrirt.—Besides iwar, “single,” “sole” (if such is 
its meaning), we find a postposition iwar which is explained 
by the Assyrian iti, “with,’’ as well as a verb iwar, which 
the Vocabularies interpret “‘ to seize”’ (liaku) by the side of 
iwaru, interpreted “‘ seizure ” (ligdu). 

Eeskhar or éskhar (above p. 79, note 1) is interpreted 
“red blood” (dammu) in the Vocabularies, mdnis being 
“white blood” (sarku) and muwas “ breath” (pupukhdu). 
Eskhar explains the origin of the Greek fywp (for icxwp), for 
which an Indo-European etymology has been sought 
in vain. 

1 Of. in an unpublished text: AN-wssa isfy GU-GIG bhu-i-s-wa- 


wa-a-ku-e-en, “and the gods taste (2) the flesh in the chaldron,” Has twdkn 
any connexion with aku (p. 54)? 
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NE of the most interesting and valuable of all the objects 

which were presented half a century ago by the late 

Sir Charles Nicholson to the University of Sydney, for the 

purpose of forming a nucleus of a ‘‘ Museum of Antiquities ”’, 

is a stele inscribed in two kinds of writing, Egyptian and 
Karian. 

It was not until September of 1918 that I had an 
opportunity of examining this monument, and as its two 
inscriptions seemed at first glance to show certain important 
philological features, it was felt advisable to go fully into 
the matter, and the present paper contains the results of my 
investigations. By means of the kind help and advice of the 
Curator of the Museum, Professor W. J. Woodhouse, who has 
also read my manuscript and made many valuable suggestions 
for its improvement, I have been able to make these investiga- 
tions much more complete than would have been possible 
without his aid; but it must be understood that I alone am 
responsible for the opinions expressed and the theories arrived 
at in this paper.' 

From what can be gathered it appears that the slab 
originally came from Memphis, and was purchased by Sir 
Charles Nicholson in Egypt, whence it was conveyed by him 
to Europe, and there, to quote his own words, “ although it 
was submitted to several distinguished philologists, no 
certain meaning could be attached to the obscure alphabetic 
character.”* The date of the purchase has not been 
ascertained, but it must have been prior to 1870, the year in 
which the first published account of the object appears. This 
account, which is contained in the Catalogue of the Museum of 
Antiquities of the Sydney University, Sydney, 1870, p. 90, reads 
as follows: “Sepulchral Slab with a Bilingual Inscription. 

? This is published by kind permission of the Sydney University 
authorities, to whom 1 am also greatly indebted for furnishing me 
with the photograph reproduced in this article, and for allowing me 
to inspect closely the stele and to copy its contents. 

2 Vide Agyptiaca—a Catalogue of Kyyptian Antiquities in the Sydney 
Unirersity (London, 1891), p. 141. 
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‘The upper portion of the Inscription (in hieroglyphics) is the 
ordinary funeral dedication for ‘ Isi’ (sic) the son of ‘ Petisi’ 
(sic), to Osiris. The lower inscription has not yet been 
deciphered, but the letters have been thought to show some 
affinity with the Early Phenician.” 

Two years subsequently, when Professor Sayce was 
preparing his first work on the Karian language, Sir Charles 
Nicholson sent him from Sydney a squeeze of this tablet, the 
Karian text from which he incorporated in his paper. This 
paper was published the year following in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature.’ Sayce laments the fact 
that the engraver had unfortunately spoilt the text from the 
Sydney stele, and it was not until 1886 that he was able, 
as he states, to “publish it accurately for the first time” 
in his monumental work, “The Karian® Language and 
Inscriptions,” which appeared in the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. ix, pt. i, his paper having 
been previously read at a meeting of the Society on February 3, 
1885. This last edition of the text, however, by no means 
presents a correct idea of the Karian inscription as it appears 
in situ, for on the stele itself the characters read from right 
to left, while in Sayce’s copy they are placed in the reverse 
order; also, certain characters are incorrectly given, but 
this fault is excusable, as Sayce did not have the original 
monument to work from. It was in this second paper that 
a translation of the entire Egyptian inscription was first 
published, but as a facsimile of the hieroglyphs is not given, 
the reader is left in entire ignorance of the fact that the text 
contains many errors and peculiarities.* Sayce was evidently 
puzzled by the unusual appearance of the word RA-STA 
written under the name of Osiris, for he left it untranslated, 
his rendering of the sentence in which it appears being: 
“Said by Osiris, the lord of...’ Dr. Birch supplied 


1“ The Karian Inscriptions’: Trans. Roy. Soc, Lit., 8.s., vol, x, 
pb. iii, 1873. 
2 The author makes no mention of this circumstance, 
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Sayce with the following very free version of the last three 
lines : “ Act of homage to Osiris who dwells in the West, the 
Good Being, who has given sepulchral meals of bread and 
beer, oxen, geese, incense, linen, all things to the worthy 
Osirian Pet-Asi (Petisis), born of Tat-Osar (Taosiris).” 

The next and final reference to the stele occurs in 
Aigyptiaca,' pp. 140-1, which was published five years after 
Sayce’s last-mentioned article had appeared. In the former 
work the donor of the stele says he has now learnt from 
Professor Sayce that the “ inscription probably commemorates 
in his native idiom, as well as in the popular form, one of the 
Greco-Asiatic mercenaries engaged in the service of the 
Psammetici during the eighth (sic) century B.c.” It is quite 
evident Sir Charles Nicholson must have misunderstood 
Professor Sayce, for the article in the T'ransactions before 
quoted clearly shows that the latter scholar was well aware 
that the two inscriptions were not inscribed to the memory 
of the same person. 

Having been able to examine closely the monument, the 
present writer is in a position to correct certain mistakes in 
detail which former scholars have made in connexion with 
both scripts, due, no doubt, to the fact that they had to 
work from a squeeze, and he is also able to point out some 
original errors in the Egyptian inscription. The hieroglyphic 
text and the vignettes are here published for the first time 

The stele is formed of a slab of soft white limestone, and 
measures 28} inches in its extreme length by 12} inches in 
breadth. The Egyptian vignettes and texts occupy about 
20 inches in depth from the top of the stele to the last 
line of hieroglyphs, thus originally leaving 8} inches of space, 
of which the first 3 inches were utilized by the Karian 
sculptor, the balance of 5} inches remaining uninscribed. . As 
will be seen from the photograph, the Egyptian words under 
the vignettes are contained in three lines, the first two lines 
of which occupy the full breadth of the slab, while the third 

) Ree footnote supra. 
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and last line, for some unaccountable reason, and in striking 
contrast to the Egyptian love of symmetry whereby every 
line of a sepulchral stele inscription was usually completed, 
suddenly leaves off about 4} inches from the end. Both 
lines of the Karian inscription commence 1} inches from the 
right side of the stone, from which end, as before-mentioned, 
the text is to be read, the first line extending to the full 
breadth of the object, and the second finishing about 5} inches 
from the left side. 

Taking into consideration the circumstance that so large 
a portion of the stele was unused by the Egyptian engraver, 
we are surely warranted in assuming that the monument was 
meant, from the first, to contain the two different: writings 
we now see on it, and that therefore the Karian inscription 
is not merely a graffito. Also, the face of the whole of the 
slab is exactly on the same plane, and this proves that no 
Egyptian work had been obliterated to make room for the 
Karian characters. Some importance must be attached to the 
space left at the end of the last line of hieroglyphs, for it 
almost seems as if the sculptor of the Egyptian words thought 
that the Karian ones would follow on where his left off. All 
the above evidence, I submit, certainly shows that the two 
texts were cut at about the same time. | 

Now from the style of the Egyptian sculptured work on the 
monument I have no hesitation in dating this work to between 
650-550 B.c.,! and the Karian inscription itself must also be 
attributed to this period, for it is quite likely, as Sayce has 
stated, that such inscription was made on behalf of one of the 
Karian mercenaries who were first imported into Egypt by 


1 It is certainly evident from the use of the epithe) AMAKH \& 


(line 2 of the hieroglyphical text) that we are dealing with an Egyptian 
inscription of the T'wenty-sixth Dynasty, for it was in the beginning of thix 
era that the custom grew up of following the archaic style of the Early 
Empire texts. In these older texts the deceased was commonly termed 
AMAKH, i.e. ** loyal follower”. 
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Psemthek I,' shortly after the rise of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
(ie. after 664 B.c.).* 

Immediately underneath the rounded top of the stone are 
depicted the vault of heaven and the winged solar disk, with 
pendant urwi, of the god Behudet. Below these objects 
are represented a male person with arms uplifted in act of 
adoration, standing before a table of offerings, and a seated 
Osiris wearing the plumed white crown, and holding the flail 


and crook; behind the god are the standard t AMENTA, 


which is emblematic of the abode of the dead in the western 
hills, and the goddess Isis with her left arm uplifted and her 
right hand holding the symbol of life. The general outline 
of her headdress is that of the goddesses and queens of the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, e.g. that of Ankh-nes-nefer-ab-Ra. 

Above the deceased is his name (a)* PEDA-AST‘ written 
in hieroglyphs ; before the god the words, (b) “ A prayer to 
Osiris, the lord of Ra-Sta”, and in front of the goddess, 
(c) “Isis, lady of heaven.” The three horizontal lines of 
Egyptian read, (1) ‘May give a royal offering Osiris, the 
governor of the Western Land, Unennefer; may he grant 
(2) the offerings which come forth at the voice—cakes, ale, 
oxen, geese, incense, garments, and things (all]—to the Osirian 
PEDA- (3) AST, born of TA-DA-ASAR.” 

The errors of the hieroglyphical text tend perhaps to show 
that the engraver of the inscription was a foreigner, and 
therefore possibly a Karian. First of all, in line (a) he writes 


' Portion of a statue of Shep-en-Upt, the wife of Psemthek I, is 
preserved in the Syduey University Museum, Vide 2gyptiaca, p. 19, 
where the queen is erroneously described as the wife of ‘‘ Psam- 
metichus II[—the Pharaoh-Hophra of the Bible”. 

* Herodotus (ii, 154) says that Amasis II (570 2.c.} founded a Karian 
camp or settlement at Memphis, and as this is where the stele came 
from, it is probable that the monument is to be assigned to this reign. 

? The ensuing numbers and letters in brackets have reference to 
the same distinguishing signs placed before each line of text in the 
accompanying plate. 

4 The Mernois or Mert of the Greek grafiti in Egypt. 
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the last portion of the deceased’s name as 2 -ASTET in 
error for j - -AST, which latter form he gives correctly in 
line @ Line (b) contains a bad mistake ; we get eu 

for > —e- ~ RASTA, Here the engraver has Piteins used 
4 for ., and has also reversed the order of the first two 
signs in the group. We also see another mistake in line (c), 
where the name of Isis is spelt i: instead of As: The 


position of the feather on the large “standard in front of the 
goddess in the vignette should have been reversed ; we find 
it placed accurately in the standard-sign in the first line of the . 


horizontal inscription. In the second line 5h appears 
for ty ; and the omission of the determinative | after Ae. ® 
and of = “all” will be noted. The a Joleen part of 
the name ae the deceased’s father, nae fin iP of course, 


equals aN TA, unless the sculptor, in keeping with the 


somewhat bad orthography of his work, has carelessly inserted 
ao T in place of ag P, in which case we should read 


PEDA-ASAR. The absence of te “to the double of ” is 


remarkable. 

Professor Sayce* gives the following transliteration 
and translation of the Karian text: A-V-E-TH-O 
M-A-V-N-A-U-W-H(E) AI-D 0-V-U-Z-H-E, “Avetho the 
Maunaiiwian* and Ovuzian.” He says that “ Mavnaiiw” 


The sculptor made a mistake in the course of engraving thin 
determinative, for he first of all placed the left arm of the man in 
a downward position, but afterwards, realizing his error, obliterated 
the fault as best he could, and rectified matters by placing the arm in 
the usual uplifted position. This fact can quite easily be ascertained 
from the accompanying photograph. 

2 In Karian Language, pp. 145-6. 

3 A misprint for ‘ Mavnatiwian ”. 
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reminds one of the tribe of Mavrrerat at Olymos, but con- 
cerning the meaning of “ Ovuz ” he is silent. 

Considering that Sayce’s published copy was taken from 
@ squeeze it must be allowed that it is a comparatively good 
one, in spite of the text being reversed, but from a close 
comparison of this copy with the Karian inscription on the 
stele I discovered that two signs had been incorrectly tran- 
scribed by him ; these are both in the lower line, The first of 
such signs, to which he gives the provisional value of AI, 


is shown by him as UU: whereas on the stele I find that it is 
_ Teally (keeping the character here in the same position as 


it appears on the stele, that is to say, reading from right to 
left. We must, of course, read the latter character as 6'. 
The other of the two signs in question, the consonant <, 


depicted by Sayce as I , is actually written thus t 3 
There was just enough room to add the last sign of the 
undoubted adjectival termination, DX ’, to the end word 


in the first line, for the ) E is slightly on the slant, being 


partly on the face and partly on the edge of the stone. The 
squeezing on of this character proves that it formed the end 
of a word, which fact is also substantiated by the similar 
ending of the last word in the inscription, which is likewire 
an adjective. 

“ AVETHO” may be a Karian name, or perhaps an 
Egyptian one assumed by a Karian and written with Karian 
characters. In the latter case we might possibly identify 


} See the Karian signs in “Phe Formation of the Alphabet”, 


Petrie (Brit. School of Arch. in Egypt, vol. iii), where the value of ( j 


is given asd. ‘The inner curved line in the character on the stele is 
undoubtedly an engraver's error. 
2 This fact is clearer from the stone than from the photograph. 
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it with some name like dae 3 AF-THOTH. Of. 


“Manetho ” from the supposed © Q «wm d vp MA-EN- 


THOTH. 

Although Sayce’s suggested identification of ‘‘ Mavnaiiw ” 
with the Olymos tribe may be correct’ it seems to me that a 
more probable reading is “the Memphite”’, because it does 
not need a big stretch of imagination to connect the word 
with Men-nefer, the Egyptian form of “Memphis”. Now as 


the Karian (0) (variants ) ; () ) really has the value of 


PH* (which sign would also be used by careless scribes for 
F or V), instead of U or W. as Sayce believed, the word in 
question should actually be read as ‘‘ MAVNAPHPH ”, or, 
perhaps, “‘MAVNAFF,” which is a closer approxima- 
tion to “Men-nefer” than is the incorrect rendering 
“MAVNAUW”. 

In Etruscan, to many characters of which certain Karian 


signs bear some resemblance, the value of O or 0) is PH 


or F, Compare also the Greek (0) or ? ; Which, as Sayce 


himself states, is found in all the Greek alphabets, except those 
of Théra, Mélos, and Krete. with the value of PH, Evans* 


says that the 0) in its archaic form ()) recurs in the South 


Semitic series with the closely allied value of V (or W), and 
Gardiner,* in referring to the so-called additional letters of the 


‘As Thoth was the name of the Egyptian god of language, 
literature, etc., it is just the kind of name we should expect a foreign 
«ragoman or an interpreter, such as Avetho probably was, to choose 
when taking over an Egyptian appellation. 

* Petrie, ‘Formation of the Alphabet,” transliterates the Karian 


() and ) by PH. 


* Seripfa Minoa, vol. i, pp. #2. 
‘ «Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet” ; Journ, Kg. Arch., 
vol. iii, Jan. 1916, 
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Greek alphabet, » o ; and \y; mentions that Pratorius 


had previously identified them with certain letters having very 
similar forms in the Safa alphabet. The table in Gardiner’s 
article bears out what Evans says, and clearly shows that 


the early Greek 0) or (0) (PH or F) was taken from a similar 


shaped character, ([) , with the value of V' or W, which 


appears in all the four groups of the South Semitic alphabets, 
viz. Sabean, Lilydnite, Thamfidenic, and Safiitic. This 
discovery was made, of course, long after Sayce had written 
his article on the Karian language. It is quite evident there- 


fore that the symbol () on the stele was employed for a 


PH or F,? as the originators of the Karian alphabet must 
have obtained this letter from the same source as that from 
which the Greeks obtained their PH. 

The words in Karian inscriptions are usually separated by 
small points, and it will be noticed that there are two of 
these¥placed after the name of the deceased, but for some 
reason or other the sculptor only used a single point to divide 
the two words in the second line, and this particular mark, 
being only a slight indentation in the stone, seems to have 
been inserted as an afterthought. 


Sayce transliterates the x on the stele by H, whereas 


) Petrie, op. cil., equates the Sabran 0) with “V", 


? Although the true Karian F was F FE or = (Petrie, op. cit.), 


it is certain that in view of the phonetic similarity this consonant was 
sometimes represented by the sign generally used to indicate ‘‘PH”. 
This would especially be the case if the sculptor were living in a foreign 
country and therefore not in everyday touch with the speech of his 
native country. 
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* according to Petrie }’ is H and X KH; also, thevalue 


of ¥ is given by the former as U, but Petrie’s rendering 


is Y. The weight of evidence is strongly in favour of the 
latter identifications, and these I accept without question. 

Tn view of the arguments put forth above, I consider the 
following to be a correct transliteration of the Karian text 
on the stele: A-V-E-TH-O M-A-V-N-A-F-F-KH-E O-D 
0-V-Y-Z-KH-E, i.e. “ Af-Thoth (?), the Memphite and 
Ovyzian ”’. OD, of course, is a conjunction. 

I have been unable satisfactorily to identify the word 
“OVYZKHE”, but, subtracting the adjectival ending 
-KHE, the root “ OVYZ ” is not unlike the name of the town 
of Ephesus. It would, indeed, be instructive to us if it could 
be proved that “OVYZIAN” is the Karianized form of 
“Ephesian ”, in which case we must doubtless understand 
that AVETHO was a Karian whose birthplace was in the 
above-mentioned Lydian town. 

Sayce has shown us in his article how some of the Karian 
dragomans of the time bore two names, a Karian one and an 
Egyptian one, and also that the name Psemthek is apparently 
present*in a Karian inscription from Abu-Simbel.*? Such 
being the case my attempt to connect certain of the words 
written in Karian on the stele with Egyptian ones should 
not seem unreasonable. 


1 Op. cit. 
* Karian Language, p. 134. 
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wie 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


MOSES B. SAMUEL OF SAFED, A JEWISH KATIB IN 
DAMASCUS 


In the April number, 1919, of this Journal (pp. 155 ff.) 
Mr. Jacob Mann published six poems by the above- 
mentioned Katib, which are of great interest. They tell us 
of persecutions from which “the people of the tribute” 
(Dan wn. dA) I), ie. Jews and Christians, had to suffer ; 
further, how the poet was compelled to accompany his master, 
the Emir of Damascus, on a pilgrimage to Medinah and 
Mekkah, and thus had to adopt Islim. Whether Moses 
was able to return to his former religion, as Mann thinks, 
must be left undecided, since he would have then made 
himself liable to capital punishment. But he could have 
been a Jew in secret. 

Mann has carefully edited and interpreted the text of the 
poems. But two questions have still to be discussed, viz. 
the time of these events and the religious persuasion of 
Moses, i.e. whether he was a Rabbanite or a Karaite. As 
regards the time, Mann thinks that the MS. of the poems 
appears to be of the fourteenth century, but, unless we have 
an autograph before us, Moses could, of course, have lived 
much earlier. At any rate he must have Jived, as Mann 
rightly remarks, in the post-Fatimid period. Mann finds 
two dates when such stringent laws against Jews and 
Christians were decreed, one in the year 1290 and the other 
in the year 1301. But Moses’ time can be quite exactly 
ascertained. MS, Berlin 198 contains a collection of Karaite 
hymns, and among them, on fol. 96, verso, an extract from 
the Diwan of Moses of Safed (see Catalogue Steinschneider, 


ii, 47: pNnD aenana NbN “inas moyen mwys obw by ows 
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nDiad (sien mat. This extract contains, according to 

Steinschneider, a long poem about a calamity in the year 
gRAS. JAN. 1920, 7 
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755 w. (1354), each strophe of which has as a superscription 
the name of a Biblical book, from which the fourth and 
last hemistich is taken. ‘The last point renders it a certainty 
that the poem in MS. Berlin is identical with those edited 
by Mann. 

Accordingly the events narrated by Moses took place 
about 1354 c.e. It is the time of the Mamluk Sultan as- 
Salil, Salal) ad-Din Salil,’ in whose reign indeed very strict 
rules were ordained against Christians and acts of violence - 
were committed on them (see Weil, Geschichte des Abbasiden- 
chalifats in Egypten, i, 498). Of course, these laws were applied 
also to the Jews. Mostly hit by them was Damascus, where 
the days of tranquillity under the Sultan al-Nasir and his 
governor Tengiz (1340) were followed by a time of chaotic 
rule under the pretorians of Emirs that were fighting each 
other. 

The fact that Moses’ poems were inserted into MS. 
Berlin 198, a collection of exclusively Karaite hymns, 
also allays Mann’s doubts in Moses’ Karaism. The 
poems edited by: him certainly contain nothing Karaitic, 
because there was no occasion for it, but neither is there 
anything anti-Karaitic in them. Moreover, other Karaite 
collectanea have also preserved some of Moses’ liturgical 
compositions. They are, as far as known to me, as follows: 
(1) A piyyut beginning "23 nx Nz yaw *2do, with the acer. — 
snpy mwa, in Bodl. 2378, No. 19. (2) A piyyut with the 
superscription 5”1 ney nun’, beginning m1 [IN Tw ANT, 
MS. Brit. Mus. 728, No. 107. (3) A piyyut for Passover, 
beginning md mm vny imme, with acer. pin snpx men, MS. 
Brit. Mus. 729, i, No.9. (4) A piyyut for Sabbath Bo with 
the superscription *npy nwa ‘1b, commencing . . . WN “Ds 
non qxbdo on, MS. Brit. Mus. 730, i, No. 16. Probably also 
the Selila, beg. tay ND NIN, alphabetical with a 
subsequent verse commencing bxmaw yanwa Tay “TP pm, 


'T also think that under soon the Caliph is not meant, as Mann 
maintains, but the Sultan, 
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MS. Brit. Mus. 724, xvii, No. 17, emanates from him; likewise 
a poem in honour of the famous Karaite philosopher Aaron 
b. Elijah (1300-60), his contemporary, beginning pny naa 
nbmpn qqran, with the accr. 5ymw oa ja nwa! (printed in 
Aaron’s Keter Torah, Eupatoria, 1866, behind the editor's 
Introduction). 

Accordingly Moses b. Samuel was a Karaite, having been 
at the same time the only representative of this sect in 
Palestine at that time. The Karaites flourished in the Holy 
Land about 940-1060, but afterwards no name of importance 
is known from amongst them. The Karaite traveller Samuel 
b. David found in Jerusalem in 1642 altogether twenty- 
seven of his fellow-sectaries (see Gurland, 5x3wn “2, i, 12); 
likewise small was their number also later in the eighteenth 
century (see l.c., 36, 48; Jerusalem, ed. Luncz, vi, 240; 
Hastings, Ency. of Rel. and Ethics, vii, 667a). The example of 
Moses shows now that the spiritual life of the Karaites in 
Palestine was not entirely extinct even after their period of 
flourishing. Yet it is possible that Moses had raised himself 
to an intellectual height only through his stay in Damascus, 
where in the Middle Ages there existed a flourishing Karaite 
community. At any rate Mann’s publication is to be 
appreciated also in this direction, and it would be desirable 
that he should pay attention to the other poems of Moses 


b. Samuel still preserved. 
Samus PozNanskt. 
Warsaw. 


KURU-PANCALA 
Much has been written about the Kuru-Paiicilas and 
theories have been put forward about them, but it may be 
well to show what historical tradition discloses about them. 
As pointed out in former papers, in the Piru or Paurava 
1 Similar acrostics are to be found also in-some of the pocms pub- 


lished by Mann (Nos. II and IV). 
2 JRAS. 1910, p.215 LOL. pp. 283-4, 288 9. 
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race arose the famous king Bharata, and his descendants 
were the Bharatas. One of them, Ajamidha, king of 
Hastinapura, divided his territories among his three sons and 
so formed the three kingdoms of Hastinapura, N. Paticila, 
and §. Paticila, Paiicila was originally a nickname of certain 
princes of N. Paiicila and in time superseded Krivi, the old 
name of that country. The names of the royal families were 
commonly extended to designate their peoples and countries.’ 
Afterwards in the Hastiniipura dynasty arose king Kuru,* 
and his descendants were the Kurus* or Kauravas. The 
Bharatas thus comprised the three families of the Kurus, 
N. Paiicdlas and S. Paiicilas; the N. Paiciilas produced the 
two sub-families of the Srijayas and Somakas, and the Kurus 
afterwards developed the sub-family of the Pandavas. 

In the Pandavas’ time Drona conquered Paficila, kept 
N. Paficila for himself, and transferred its king Drupada and 
his entourage to 8. Paiicila, With Drupada went the 
Srijayas and Somakas. Paiicila then comprised all the 
country from Ahicchattra to Kampilya and to the R. Chambal, 
N. Paiicila being the portion north of the Ganges and 
8. Paiicila that south of the river.‘ 

When the Pandavas were victorious in the great Bharata 
battle, Yudhisthira gained the Kuru throne, and he and his 
successors became kings of the Kurus.® So far the Kurus, 
the N. Paiicdlas and S. Paticilas were distinct. 

His sixth successor is said to have abandoned Hastinapura, 
because it was carried away by the Ganges, and he moved to 
Kausambi, which he made his capital. The reason is absurd, 

1 Much as we speak of Rhodesia and the Rhodesians, 

2 His name has nothing to do with Ariri, which existed long 
before him. 

+ These Kurus have nothing to dowith the UttaraKurus. Itwas not 
uncommon for persons to have the same names as countries and peoples, 
ef. e.g. Kirata, Pastyavant, and Plaksa in the Vedic Index, and also 
Aja, Vatsa, etc. 

‘ MBh. i, 188, 5507-16. 

* MBh. xiv, $9, 2079; xv, 27, 1012; xvii, 7,8; ete. 


* Vayu 99,271, Matsya 50, 78-9, My Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
pp. 5, 65. 
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because, if that were the whole truth, he could have chosen 
some other town near by as his capital, and there was no 
necessity to move more than 300 miles south across 8. Paiicdla 
to Kausiimbi. Manifestly he abandoned all the Kuru territory 
in the northern part of the Ganges-Jumna doab, and there 
can be no doubt that that long move was not voluntary but 
was the result of severe pressure. 

That there was such pressure is suggested by the early 
chapters of the Mahibhirata, which, though in ridiculously 
fabulous form, brahmanic on its very face, yet seem to be 
based on actual occurrences, The purport is this—there was 
a Niga kingdom with Taksasili as its capital, it came into 
direct conflict with Hastinapura in the reign of Yudhisthira’s 
successor Pariksit IT, he was killed, and his son, Janame- 
jaya ILI, defeated the Nagas but made peace.' This suggests 
that the intervening Panjab kingdoms, the Sivis, Madras, 
Kaikeyas, Sauviras, etc., which play so prominent a part in 
the epic, had fallen, and it is not improbable after the great 
slaughter of princes and ksatriyas in the Bhirata battle. 
If so, Hastinapura was face to face with danger from the 
north-west. 

Apart from this explanation, however, the fact remains of 
the abandonment of Hastinapura and the Kuru territory and 
the retreat to Kapsimbi. That mixed up the Kurus with the 
S. Paficilas, and the new kingdom became that of Kurus 
and Paiicalas, the united Kuru-Paiicala nation.* It is that 
nation which is mentioned in the Brihmanas and among 
whom the great Brihmanas were composed? That event 
took place rather more than a century after the great battle. 
Tt shows when and where those works were formed and 
fixes an upper limit for the period of their composition. The 
political conditions described above reveal why those books 
have so little to say about the Panjab nations that are so 


1 MBh. i, 43, 1786 to 44, 1807 ; 60, 2007 to 58, 2175. 
tN. Paficdla apparently continued to exist separately. 
3 Vedic India i, p. 165. 
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prominent in the Mahibhirata, and the books corroborate the 
conditions: 

This is the simple explanation of the united Kuru-Paiicilas. 
Tt elucidates the various points noticed under the words 
Kuru, Paiciila, ete., in the Vedic Index. Historical tradition 
thus makes clear what brahmanical books leave in uncertainty. 

F. Bi. Panarrer. 


. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCTETY 

It is hoped to reopen the regular work of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which has been interrupted by the move, by a 
reception to be held on March 30 in the new premises of the 
Society, 74 Grosvenor Street, W.1. The Libraries will be 
open for students and for the loan of books immediately after 
Easter. The new house is a handsome and commodious 
building, with a comfortable Jounge and Council room, a 
large lecture room, and library in which the books will be 
arranged according to the countries with which they deal. 
The work of re-cataloguing is in progress, and the Assistant 
Librarian will be constantly in attendance to get the books 
required by members. There is a silence room for students 
wishing to copy or collate books and manuscripts. It is hoped 
that the advantages offered by the new premises will not only 
make 74 Grosvenor Street a more frequent place of resort by 
our present members, but will lead to a large increase of 
membership, so that the Society, now approaching its 
hundredth anniversary, may he looked upon as the natural 
centre of Oriental studies and Oriental interests in London. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Inrropuctory Sketcon or tHe Bantu Lancuacus. By 
Avice Werner. 346 pp. Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 7s. 6d. 

This is an effort by an accomplished linguist and practised 
teacher to explain the intricacies of the grammar of the 
various Bantu languages. Specializing in East African 
languages, Miss Werner's study is mainly based on these, and 
it cannot be said that her task is made easier by the fact that 
she pays less attention to those spoken in West Africa, and 
very little indeed to those spoken in the central part of the 
Continent, which latter would have in many cases illustrated 
her points more clearly than Zulu, Nyanja, and Swahili. 
Naturally, the book deals with the spirit of the languages 
and not with the sound, consequently the author is quite 
justified in using Steer’s simple spelling, instead of a com- 
plicated phonetic alphabet, the study of which would require 
a book for itself. The main difficulty, the various tenses 
which have no equivalent in English, is handled with great 
lucidity, and the chapter on word-building is especially to be 
commended as promising to be of the greatest use to trans- 
lators by showing the flexibility of the Bantu tongues, which 
permits of the unlimited formation of new words for the 
expression of new ideas. Miss Werner depreciates specula- 
tions conceming the definition of the various noun classes, 
but cannot quite resist the temptation herself, and succumbs 
to their fascination. 

For anyone who wants to acquire the general elements of 
Bantu grammar, or intends to learn some particular language 
belonging to this family, Miss Werner’s study will be 
invaluable. : 

E. Torpay. 


Miss Werner asks us to draw attention to an erratum, on 
p. 59, 1. 2, where for “ labial” should be read “ nasal”. 
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Srupres in Breuicat Paratietism. Part I: Parallelism in 
Amos; by Louis I. Newman. Part II: Parallelism in 
Isaiah, chapters 1-10; by Writtam Popper. viii, 
57-444 pp. University of California Press, Berkeley. 
August 6, 1918. 

This book, which forms Nos. 2 and 3 of vol. i of the Semitic 
series of the University of California Publications (hence the 
curious pagination, which starts with p. 57), is an important 
and valuable contribution to the exegesis of the Bible. These 
two parts are in a way the outcome of lectures held at that 
University, and they show the high standard of qualification 
of the lecturers, and speak also highly for the class of students 
that attend these lectures. They are studies on a vast scale, 
undertaken for the purpose not only of showing that the 
prophetic portions of the Bible rest on a fundamental principle 
ofinternal parallelism, but they go much further, for on the 
strength of that principle the authors endeavour to interpret 
the Hebrew text, to smooth out obscurities and difficulties 
which have hitherto baffled the students of the Hebrew Bible. 
They are bold in the application of the parallelism, for not only 
do they not shrink from altering the words, but they go so far 
as to change the places of the verses so as to reconstruct the 
verse into a harmonious parallelism. In this process of 
reconstruction, of alteration, and modification they seek first 
for identical passages in other parts of the Bible or even in the 
writings of the same prophet, and with the means of these 
parallel passages new readings are substituted for the old ones. 
This, of course, is not higher criticism, but keeps within the 
limits of the lower criticism, which attempts the emendation 
of the text, through the removal of alleged scribes’ errors 
and other paleographic reasons. 

The fact that the prophets’ utterances rest on a rhythmic 
balance of imagery which divides each verse into two parallel 
halves, in which the same thought found in the first half 
recurs slightly altered and varied in the second half, has been 
recognized long ago, and the authors are fully aware of the 
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labours of previous scholars in the same direction. They are 
abreast of the literature connected with the modern interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and they are also fully aware of the attempt 
of applying a metrical system to the prophetic and poetic 
portions of the Bible. But they prefer to apply only 
parallelism for the elucidation of the text. On the other hand, 
they are enforcing that principle rather too rigidly, for after all 
the cantilation by the prophet when delivering his message 
allows for break of symmetry, and being carried away by his 
fervour the prophet may sometimes omit one half of that 
parallel. It would, therefore, be wrong to expect in every 
sentence a complete parallelism between the two sections. In 
his introduction Mr. Newman has extended his investigations 
over the whole field of ancient Eastern literature, and has 
carried his studies even down to a late period of Hebrew 
poetry. He has proved the system of parallelism prevailing 
almost in every one of these literatures. It is the transi- 
tion stage between prose and rhyme, or metrical poetry, 
and it is the most fitting expression for that poetical vague- 
ness and for the rhythmical flow of the language among 
Eastern writers and poets. 

The authors have written a very elaborate commentary on 
the Book of Amos and upon the first ten chapters of Isaiah, 
apparently prolix but none the less necessary for elucidation 
of the various problems, and for’ the justification of their 
attempts at the reconstruction and alteration of the — 
Hebrew texts. 

One more cause for it was the typographical difficulty, 
inasmuch as they were not able to introduce Hebrew type 
into the book. But in spite of it the book will not fail to 
attract the attention of the biblical scholar. It will be 
helpful in raising the difficulties even if it does not solve them 
all and showing, at any rate, the way in which some of them 
could be encompassed. 

One can only express the hope that Professor Popper will 
not allow his commentary on Isaiah to remain a torso, 
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restricted as it is now to the first ten chapters, but will 
complete the book, which, judging from his first part, will 
also be considered as a valuable contribution to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Save for the absence of the Hebrew 
type the book is beautifully printed, and a credit to the 
California University, under whose auspices it has been 


published. 
M. Gastrr. 


Tue New Cuma Review. Edited by Samurr Coorre, M.A, 
Vol. I, No. 1. Hong Kong: Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 
March, 1919. 

With this number Mr. Cooling launches his New China 
Review, and steers into the broken waters of a Periodical 
adventure. But nothing venture nothing have, and the 
editor's good courage and cheerful outlook deserve both 
sympathy and practical support. For, as he says in his 
Foreword, “It will be admitted that for a magazine, first 
projected in England in September, to be actually issued in 
China in the succeeding March and under war conditions, 
shows that the work is done con amore; it also provides 
a hope that what has been begun, however imperfectly, in 
such stressful times, may look forward to a fine career in the 
better days that are to come.” 

Mr. Cooling has done his part, but, as Dr. Herbert Giles adds 
in “ A-few remarks ”, following the editor’s Foreword, “ the 
success of this enterprise is not wholly in Mr. Cooling’s hands. 
He must be supported not only by ready contributors to its 
pages, but also by a long list of subscribers.” And there, of 
course, is the rub. 

The first number starts well with a total of 110 pages, 
comprising ten articles, besides the Editorial Preface, and 
Professor Giles’s ‘‘ Few Remarks ”, and presents a portrait of 
the late Edouard Chavannes as Frontispiece, and a reproduc- 
tion of an etching of the Entrance to Silver Island Monastery 
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by Major W. Perceval Yetts, who also contributes “ Taoist . 
Tales”. 

Among the remaining articles, Dr. Morse recounts the 
curious vicissitudes of A Short-lived Republic of Formosa, 
a never well-known and now quite forgotten episode of 1895, 
- in which during a fortnight a tragi-comedy played itself out 
on a stage set on the bad brink of disaster—and just 
missed it. 

Pire Dore, 8.J., gives us the first part of Le grand 
pélérinage Bouddhique. Mr. Cornaby contributes Notes on 
the Chinese Drama and Ancient Choral Dances, originally 
written as a reply to inquiries by Professor Ridgeway. Dr. H. 
Chatley writes on Studies in Chinese Psychology, and 
Mr. Christopher Irving provides an interesting Review, under 
the head of Harly Chinese Art, of Professor Foucher’s 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art and other Essays, translated by 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas. 

Such is the initial number of a Review to which all must 
wish well who care for the intellectual life of the Far East. 

L. C. Hopxms. 


A Sumero-Bapyionian Stenuist. . . . Compiled by Samugsn 
A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew at 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. Cloth ; 114 by 
8} inches. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1918. 


An exceedingly useful book for those studying the earliest 
texts and stages of Babylonian inscriptions. The first portion, 
of 10 pp., gives the archaic (line-formed) signs, which’ are 
practically hieroglyphics, turned with the right-hand end 
downwards so as to show them as they were used by the 
Sumerian scribes of Babylonia. These are accompanied by 
the Assyrian forms, but the modest extent of the book has 
not allowed the author to add their meanings, which would 
not only have increased the interest, but also the value of 
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the work. The second part gives the Sumerian signlist from 
Ur-Nina to the Neo-Babylonian period, and occupies 211 pp. 
In this the characters are given as written, and are accom- 
panied by the Assyrian forms and values, without the 
meanings. Lists of numerals, weights and measures, and 
Assyrian signs (20 pp.) close the volume. - 

The list of authorities (‘Select Bibliography") is very 
complete and will enable the lucky possessor of these works 
to control the comparisons, but references in certain special 
cases in the book itself would have added greatly to the 
value of the work. In the first section the system of turning 
the archaic signs with the right-hand side downwards seems 
not to have been carried out in every case, but this makes 
no real difficulty to the student, as he can easily detect these 
exceptions and set them right himself. 

The numbers indicating the periods and ‘districts of the 
various forms used will enable the student to refer them to 
their right period and province. It is a handy book, as com- 
plete as its limited scope allows, and in conjunction with the 
more detailed works of Amiaud and Mechinau, Thureau- 
Dangin, Scheil, and Barton, fills a gap in the field of 


Assyriological research. 
T. G. Prvones. 


A Gume To Taxina. By Sir Joun Marswaxt, Kt., CLE. 
Caleutta, 1918. 

A Guiwe to SANcui. By Sir Joun Marsuatr, Kt., C.1E. 
Calcutta, 1918. 

During the last year two very useful guide-books have been 
brought out by Sir John Marshall, the Director-General 
of Archmology in India. They are based on the excavations 
and researches carried out by Sir John Marshall personally 
at Taxila and Siiichi, of which the full details will be found 
in the annual reports of the Archeological Survey of India 
for several years past. These guide-books are intended to 
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be used by visitors to these sites ; they are light and portable 
and may be studied with profit not only by those able to 
visit Taxila or Siiichi, but by all persons interested in 
archeology who have not the leisure or the opportunity to 
study the detailed reports, All essential matters are dealt 
with, and with the assistance of these little books it is possible 
to form a very clear idea of the results of the systematic 
examination of these celebrated sites have been. 

Taxila stands out as the first great Indian city which became 
known to Europeans, and also as one of those most celebrated 
in Buddhist legend. The situation is in the valley of the 
little Haro River, a tributary of the Indus, partly in the 
north-west corner of the Rawalpindi District of the Panjab 
and partly in the Haziira District of the North-West Frontier 
Province. This valley is an undulating plain dotted with 
mounds, and before the commencement of the recent 
excavations there was little to be seen in it to suggest that 
the remains of three distinct cities lay hidden beneath its 
surface. The upper portions of a few Buddhist topes were 
visible ; one of them split through the centre, locally known 
as the Chhir-tép or Split Tope, a witness to the misdirected 
zeal of former explorers, alone reminded the visitor that this 
almost deserted valley had once been the scene of human 
activity. 

In this valley Sir J. Marshall has identified the remains 
of three distinct cities as well as of several important groups 
of Buddhist buildings. The three cities are known by their 
modern names as Bhir (i.e. “ the Mound ”), the most southerly, 

_ Sirkap (or “ the Severed Head”), rather more to the north, 
and at about a mile still further north, Sirsukh. The first- 
mentioned, Bhir, is considered by Sir J. Marshall to be the 
earliest occupied, and to go back to the period previous to 
the Greek and Saka occupation. This town awaits complete 
excavation, and is not described in the work under notice, 
which is concerned principally with Sirkap and Sirsukh, 
and with certain of the more important stiipas and monasteries 
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outside their walls. Sirkap is considered on the evidence 
of style and archwological finds to be the capital of the Greek 
and Saka—Pahlava period, and Sirsukh of the Kushan period. 
The principal religious buildings excavated are the 
Dharmarajika Stipa (the Split Tope mentioned above) and 
the adjoining monastery ; the temple at Jandial, which Sir J. 
Marshall believes to have been devoted to Zoroastrian 
worship ; the monasteries and stiipas of Mohra Moridi and 
Jauliifi on the ridge east of Sirsukh ; and the very conspicuous 
Bhallar Stipa, which, as I remember, is visible on the high 
ground to the north from the southern side of the valley. 
Mohra Moradi and Jauliafi are exceptionally well preserved, 
and some good sculpture is still in situ. Sir J. Marshall 
ascribes the original building of the Mohra Moridit Monastery 
to about the close of the second century a.p. If this is 
the case it must be supposed that the excellent statue of 
a Bodhisattva (pl. xxiv) is earlier than the building. It may 
be added that judging from the long hair and the remains 
apparently of a water-vase below the left arm, this figure 
may be considered to represent Maitréya rather than Gautama. 

The towns of Sirkap and Sirsukh have been the scenes of 
the principal excavations, and in each case a considerable 
part of the outer walls and of the buildings has been laid 
bare. In Sirkap the most interesting discoveries are the 
large Buddhist apsidal Chaitya Hall and the elaborate 
palace built perhaps in the time of the Saka kings, in which 
Sir J. Marshall finds a strong resemblance to the Assyrian 
palaces of Mesopotamia. Here, too, some Hellenistic work 
of great value has been discovered. The most important 
is the silver repoussé head of Dionysus, figured in the frontis- 
piece. This Sir J. Marshall considers the finest piece of 
Hellenistic work yet found in India. The bronze statuette 
of Harpocrates, as a child with a finger to his lips (pl. xv), is 
also very fine work. 

Sirsukh, the latest of the three cities supposed to have 
been built by the early Kushans, possibly by Kanishka, 
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and destroyed in one of the Hun invasions about the fifth 
century, has not been so completely examined as Sirkap, 
as a considerable number of the most prominent mounds 
are covered by shrines, graveyards, or modern villages. 
Enough has been discovered to show its later character. 

- The Taxila known in Alexander's time, and the subject 
of so many Buddhist Jitakas, must evidently be identified 
with the earliest town, Bhir, and the result of further excava- 
tions on this site may be looked forward to as likely to afford 
much information as to the conditions prevailing at the 
earliest period of occupation. 

The remains of the Buddhist buildings at Siiichi form a 
remarkable contrast to those at Taxila. Here there was no 
great capital of ancient renown nor was the site hallowed, 
like those at Bodh-Gaza, Sarnath, and Barahat, by an intimate 
association with the life of Buddha. The Safichi Stipas 
owe their existence to the neighbourhood of the once populous 
but nearly forgotten town of Videsi (Bésnagar) near the 
modern town of Bhilsa in Bhopal, and the Safichi 
remains have been often alluded to under the name of 
this town which is several miles away from the village 
of Saiichi. Buddhist legend ignores them, and yet, as Sir J. 
Marshall points out in this manual, they are the finest examples 
now extant of early Buddhist art, and from the time when 
they first became known have attracted the attention of 
European investigators. The principal authority on them 
has hitherto been Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, published in 
1854. General Maisey, who made an examination of the 
ruins in 1849-51, published a work entitled Sanchi and its 
Remains in 1892. This is of great value, as it contains a 
reproduction of his original drawings of the sculptures made 
at the time of his first examination of the site, although his 
views as to their Mithraic origin cannot be accepted in view 
of the results of modern research. Earlier explorations from 
1818 onwards had not been very profitable, and had led to 
much damage to the monuments. No attempt at preservation 
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or protection was however made till 1881, and it was not till 
1912 that this task was undertaken by the Archeological 
Survey, under the direction of Sir John Marshall. The results 
of this work have been described in the Reports of the 
Archeological Survey, especially that for the year 1913-14, 
and are succinctly summed up in the guide-book now under 
consideration, published in 1918, a work which supplies a 
great desideratum for students and travellers. 

Up to 1912 visitors to Sajichi could see nothing practically 
but the great Stipa, and although other stiipas and buildings 
in the group had been discovered by Sir A. Cunningham, 
they had never been excavated, and very few fragments 
of masonry were visible above the debris with which they 
were covered, The great work carried out by Sir J. Marshall 
comprises : (1) the clearing of the whole site down to the 
rock on the south side of the hill and down to the ground- 
level of the existing buildings on the east side, although 
there are further remains of monasteries at a lower level 
not yet touched. (2) The complete excavation of the ground 
round the great Stipa, and its repair and restoration where 
possible. (3) The complete excavation of Stipa No. 3 
(shown as restored in pl. ix), the reconstruction of its ruined 
dome, the re-erection of its fallen gateway, with its sculpture 
{the only térana at Safichi in addition to the four of the 
great Stipa), and the restoration of the staircase and of 
the balustrade of the plinth. (4) The recovery of several 
interesting sculptures and other fragments from the balustrade 
of Stipa No, 2, which stands further down the hill at some 
distance from the remainder of the group (5) The con- 
servation of several temples, especially No. 17, a chaitya 
temple with semicircular apex, which Sir John Marshall 
dates about A.p. 650, the little Gupta temple, No. 18, and the 
mediaeval temple (No. 45), ascribed to the tenth or eleventh 
centuries, which is certainly the most recent building on 
the Safichi Hill. The above are the principal points to which 
attention is drawn, although the list is by no means complete. 
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Perhaps the most important result of Sir J. Marshall’s 
discoveries is the determination of the date of the Stipas 
and of the sculptures on the gateways. The discovery that 
the original stipa, built by Asoka, was not the great Stipa 
as we now see it but a much smaller structure of brick, built 
of bricks of the size and style of those used in similar buildings 
of the Maurya period, and that this formed the core round 
which the present building was constructed about a hundred 
years later, puts off the erection of the four great gateways 
and the execution of their sculptures to the latter part of 
the first century B.c., and that of the gateway of Stipa No. 3 
to the first century a.p. The sculptures on the balustrades 
of Stipa No. 2 are assigned to an earlier period than those 
of the great Stipa. These considerations are of great 
importance in connexion with the history of Indian art. 
Sir John Marshall has compressed into these little volumes 
the result of a long period of investigation and inquiry, 
and there can be no doubt as to their value. 

‘ M. Loneworta Dames. 


Manarana Sinai, THE Hinpupat, THE LAST GREAT LEADER 
gr THE Rasput Race. By Har Bins Sarva, M.R.AS. 
Ajmer, 1918. 

This volume, as the author informs his readers, is the second 
of a series of monographs relating the lives of the great 
men of Rajputina who have made their mark on the 
history of India. It is much better than the earlier volume 
dealing with Maharina Kumbha, published in 1917, and may 
be heartily commended. An index has been provided. 
The,author has made use of much unpublished manuscript 
material in addition to the printed books, and his frontis- 
piece offers an interesting portrait of his hero. Rani Sanga, 
or Sangrim Singh, was almost exactly of the same age as 
his victorious rival, Babur, who won the decisive battle of 
Khannu in March, 1527. The Rana survived his wounds, 
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and two years later was poisoned by his ministers. The 
authorities differ as to the exact date of his death. The author 
spells the name Siinga, with long vowels, which may, perhaps, 
represent the local pronunciation. Other people write Sanga, 
with short vowels. 

A correction of some importance concerns the biography 
of Mirai or Miran Bai, the famous poet princess. She was 
not the consort of Rani Kumbha, as stated by Tod, who 
has been followed by Grierson and other authors. Her 
husband was Prince Bhojraj, to whom she was married in 
Samvat 1573 = a.p. 1516, long after the death of Kumbha, 
who was killed in Samvat 1524 = a.p. 1467. The lady, who 
was born about a.p. 1490, died at Dwarka in Kathiawar 
in A.D. 1546 = Samvat 1603. The account of her life, given 
in section 20 of Sir George Grierson’s treatise, The Modern 
Literary History of Hindustan (JASB. part i, for 1888, special 
number) consequently requires considerable correction 

The author, I think, is mistaken in asserting that the 
Chagatai Turks, before their conversion to Islam, were 
Buddhists. So far as I know they were Shamanists, followers 
of the vague Mongolian magic practices. 

The author’s success in the preparation of the volume 
now noticed justifies him in proceeding with the series as 
designed. 

Vi.As:8: 


Corporate Lirz my Ancient Inpra. By Ramesn CHANDRA 
Masumpar, M.A. Calcutta, 1918. 
Locat Government in Ancient Inpra. By RapHakumup 
Mooxerst, M.A., Ph.D. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1919. 
These two books cover almost the same ground, both 
dealing with corporate life in ancient India, the title of the 
first describing its scope rightly, while the second has assumed 
too ambitious a title. 
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Corporate activities manifested themselves in trade and 
industry, in popular assemblies from the village council 
upwards, in religious bodies, and in the manifold development 
of caste. Mr. Majumdar deals with all these subjects under 
the heads of economic, political, religious, and social life. 
Dr. Mookerji treats them according to their organization 
as guilds, ctc., their functions, administrative, judicial, and 
municipal, and their constitution, with special notice of 
some important corporations and public institutions. Both 
base themselves on much the same materials, drawn from 
Sanskrit and Buddhist literature and from inscriptions ; 
and both give good accounts of the various forms in which 
corporate life existed. But when they deal with what may 
be called the constitutional history of those forms, the two 
books differ widely. 

Mr, Majumdar seeks to explain his subjects as Indian 
problems, without bringing them into too close comparison 
with their English, counterparts. Dr. Mookerji’s treatment 
is less satisfactory. ‘Thus his title ‘‘ local government *’ may 
hold good for large popular councils where they existed, but 
certainly does not apply to all the other corporate activities, 
social, economic, and religious. He also lays down the 
dictum, ‘‘The truth is that India is fundamentally one 
physically and culturally ” (p. xii)—an assertion that requires 
qualifications at the present day and is absolutely wiong 
when applied to ancient times, and that vitiates the whole 
of his treatment. He also remarks with disapproval, “ Others 
again have sought to interpret and appraise Indian culture 
in terms of the fundamental concepts of Western social 
progress and civilization ” (p. xiii). If he does not himself 
do that ostensibly, yet he does not escape that error, for he 
admits, “I have been driven to the necessity of using, for 
instance, such familiar terms of Western political experience 
as guilds (craft-guilds and merchant-guilds), partnerships, 
municipalities, and the like, but they do not always imply 
precisely corresponding institutions in Indian polities with 
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an exact identity of structure and functions” (p. xiv). Now 
there was no such necessity, because he could have expressed 
himself in other words, This preference for inexact Western 
terms has blurred the differences that he acknowledges, and 
he has even needlessly indulged in other Western terms, 
such as “ sanitation’, “ administration of the Poor Law’”’, 
“‘ranchmen ” (for those who raised cattle), with the result 
that Indian institutions are presented in what is hardly 
their true appearance. 

Mr. Majumdar on the whole treats his subjects chrono- 
logically, tracing their nature and modifications as far as 
possible with regard to historical sequence. But Dr. Mookerji 
throws historical consistency aside. He points out “ that 
the evidence derived from South Indian inscriptions is far 
more copious and elaborate than that from the northern ” ; 
hence, the northern evidence being deficient, he adds, ‘‘ The 
gaps and deficiencies of the northern evidence are, however, 
supplied and made good by the southen” (p. 147). 
Accordingly he says: “ Another point requiring mention is 
that in citing South Indian evidence I have had reasons to 
depart from the chronological limits of the ancient period 
of Indian history and to bring within its purview certain 
passages of what is generally regarded as the mediaeval 
period of that history” (p. xv). The northern evidence 
begins with the Vedas (which he calls eternal documents ! 
p. 35), and closes much earlier than the southern evidence is 
available, which begins about the ninth century A.D. (p. xvi). 
Also there is much difference between the Aryan north and 
the Dravidian south. To ignore the historical and ethnic 
differences and lump the two classes of evidence together 
is unjustifiable and misleading. 

Both authors speak of the popular assemblies or councils 
as “democratic”, but the constitutions do not warrant 
that description. It is highly improbable that the lower 
classes ever had elective power along with the upper classes, 
especially after the brahmans established their theories 
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about the degradation of the lower castes. Even supposing, 
however, that the people generally did elect the members 
of those assemblies, the rules that defined the qualifications 
of members required a knowledge of sacred and legal books 
that could rarely have been found outside the brahmans, 
and so must have given the brahmans an assured prey 
ponderance in those assemblies. Brahmanic claims and 
real democracy would have been a strange couple. 

This brings us to a subject of essential importance. 
Mr. Majumdar treats of the castes historically, and offers 
evidence and makes many sound comments about them, 
and especially about the brahmans and their claims, though 
he has hardly scrutinized popular corporate life with reference 
thereto. Dr. Mookerji practically ignores this subject, and 
a perusal of his pages would rather suggest that caste had 
little bearing on such popular life. This subject and possible 
differences between Aryan and Dravidian require more 
elucidation- It seems that the northern evidence of marked 
corporate activities is most copious before brahmanic power 
became supreme (both authors drawing largely from Buddhist 
sources), and fails about the time when Brahmanism finally 
established its sway in North India, and similar coincidences 
seem discernible in South India. This comment is not put 
forward as a definite assertion, but to suggest a line of 
further investigation. 

Both authors quote Sanskrit passages, and those in 
Mr. Majumdar’s book are not free from mistakes, but those in 
Dr. Mookerji’s book contain many errors; thus on p. 117, 
in one note of four lines, there are three errors. Mr. Majumdar’s 
book has the serious defect that it has no index. 
Dr. Mookerji’s book has been printed at the Clarendon 
Press and possesses all the perfections of the products of that 
Press (except those errors), and it has received a too commen- 
datory foreword from Lord Crewe. Mr. Majumdar’ book was 
printed at Calcutta and lacks all those outward advantages ; 
nevertheless, it is certainly the better and more trustworthy 
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treatise, written more sanely and with no political flavour, 


such as is perceptible in the other book. 
F. E. P. 


Tun Generat Princiees or Hinpu Jurisrrupencr. By 
Prryanatu Sun, M.A.,D.L. Published by the University 
of Calcutta. 1918. ; 

This book contains the Tagore Law Lectures delivered in 
1909, which have at length, after serious mishaps, been 
published nine years after the author's death. It is not 
customary to review law books in this Journal, but this volume 
deserves an exception because it deals with and expounds the 
principles that form the basis of Hindu jurisprudence, 
modern decisions being noticed only in so far as they affect 
those principles. The various departments are handled in 
turn, as ownership, transfer, prescription, succession, parental 
and marital relationships, contract, torts, etc.- The work 
is an excellent exposition of Hindu principles, written with 
insight and lucidly, and it is conducted in at times a rather 
too appreciative spirit. 

F. E. P. 


Suivast anv nis Tres. By Professor JapuNaTH SaRKaR, 
Indian Educational Service. pp. 508. Calcutta: 
Sarker & Sons; London: Luzac & Co. 1919. Price 10s. 

The reputation of Professor Jadunath Sarkar as a sound 
critical historian which was established some years ago by 
the early volumes of his History of Aurangzib, still incomplete, 
will be confirmed and extended by his new volume on 
Shivaji or Sivaji, the famous Maratha chieftain. 

The author is fully justified in his assertion that “a new 
and critical study of Shivaji’s life and character has long 
been due”, much material having accumulated since Grant 
Duff published his standard History of the Mahrattas in 1826, 
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nearly a century ago. The silence of the author’s preface, 
dated in April, 1919, concerning the first volume of A History 
of the Maratha People, by Messrs. Kincaid & Parasnis, 
published in 1918, amounts to a tacit condemnation of that 
partisan book. 

Although it is true that Professor Sarkar’s treatment of 
the thorny subject of Sivaji will enhance his reputation 
with dispassionate readers, it will have a different effect 
upon the ardent admirers of the creator of the Maritha 
nation, and may be expected to goad them to fury. Indeed, 
angry criticism has begun already. The professor, an Eastern 
Hindu, detached from the influences which mould opinions 
in Western India, does not mince his words. In justification 
of the minute detail and considerable length of his treatise 
he observes that: ‘‘ From the purely literary point of view 
the book would have gained by being made shorter. But 
so many false legends about Shivaji are current in our country 
and the Shivaji myth is developing so fast (attended at times 
with the fabrication of documents) that I have considered 
it necessary in the interests of historical truth to give every 
fact, however small, about him that has been ascertained 
on unimpeachable evidence, and to discuss the probabilities 
of the others.” 

The critical Bibliography (pp. 500-507) is still more out- 
spoken. The author reviews all the sources, Marathi, Hindi, 
Persian, English, and Portuguese, giving first place to the 
English records as being “extremely valuable”, and 
“absolutely contemporary with the events described and 
preserved without any change or garbling”. On the other 
hand, he has a poor opinion of nearly all the Marathi books. 
An alleged old chronicle, known as the Mahableshwar Bakhur 
and published by Mr. Parasnis, is roundly denounced as being 
“ full of palpable historical errors and deliberate fabrications ”, 
probably the result of the efforts of the Raja of Satara in 
1840. Few people are in a position to form a well-founded 
judgment on that proposition. The absence of an index 
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is a serious deficit in Professor Sarkar’s book, which should 
be remedied in the next edition. 

So much may suffice concerning the author's work regarded 
as a conscientious presentation of recorded facts. A few 
words may be devoted to his frank expression of opinion on 
certain matters concerning which much controversy has been 
aroused. He affirms boldly and truly that: “ the acquisition 
of Jaoli (Jaoli) was the result of deliberate murder and 
organized’ treachery on the part of Shivaji. His power was 
then in its infancy, and he could not afford to be serupulous 
in the choice of the means of strengthening himself. . . . The 
only redeeming feature of this dark episode in his life is that 
the crime was not aggravated by hypocrisy. All his old 
Hindu biographers are agreed that it was an act of murder 
for personal gain, and not a human sacrifice needed in the 
cause of religion. Even Shivaji never pretended that the 
murder of the three Mores was prompted by a desire to found 
a ‘Hindu swaraj’. : 

“This last touch of infamy it has been left to the present 
generation to add . . . none of the genuine old historians of 
Shiva could anticipate that this line of defence would be 
adopted by the twentieth century admirers of the national 
hero; they have called the murder a murder. It is pitiful to 
find Mr. Kincaid trying to persuade himself and the public 
that his hero is entitled to the ‘benefit of the doubt’. 
There is no doubt.” 

Professor Sarkar gives a good account of the assassination 
of Afzal Khan, but his acceptance of the Marathi notion 
that the Bijapur general first tried to stab Sivaji seems to be 
inconsistent with the known facts. The author appears to 
be right in differing from Ranade, and in holding that the 
great raid on the far south was a “ campaign of plunder”, 
not an operation of high policy. He quotes a Madras official 
record to prove that the whole of the Carnatic was “ peeled 
to the bones ”. ; 

Professor Sarkar’s bold and deliberately provocative book 
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merits the closest study. Critics who may dispute his state- 
ments of fact or controvert his opinions will find difficulty 
in confuting an opponent so well equipped with first-hand 
knowledge. 

Vincent A. Surru. 


Nore on tHe History or Ex-Yemen 


The Life of the imam el Qasim (B.M., Or. 3329) quotes 
largely from the sayyid Ahmed ibn Muhammad ibn Salah 
esh Sharafi, who is not mentioned by Brockelmann. The 
Life attributes to him the following books :— 


col dal be GAall ULSI 7s 
seal GeV ct SI GLY os 


This information is confirmed by the Buriat ul Muid 
(B.M., Or. 3719). 
The Life of Qasim attributes to Ahmed the verse :— 
“To him who tells of what happened in Muda‘ and Thula 
I say: This was not the deed of man.” 

This verse is quoted in a MS., of which Edinburgh University 
possesses a modern copy, as the work of the author. This 
MS. is only the second part of a book, and has no title, 
but as it tells the history of Qasim and his son Muayyad 
billah it may be presumed to be the conclusion of the 
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A. 8. Turron. 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT SESSION of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Société Asiatique, 
American Oriental Society, and Scuola 
Orientale, Reale Universita di Roma, 
September 3-6, 1919 


bag accordance with the agreements concluded between the 

above-named Societies and published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1917, pp. 186-7), Jowmal 
Asiatique (1918, pp. 168-78), Journal of the American 
Oriental Society (1918, vol. xxxviii, pp. 310-17) a Joint 
Session was held in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
Wednesday to Saturday, September 3-6, 1919. The arrange- 
ments had been made by the Standing Committee, acting 
under the authority of the Council of the Society and in 
correspondence with the allied institutions. The following 
is a skeleton of the programme :— 


Sept. 3. 11-12.30. Reception. 
12.30. Joint Meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittees of the Societies. 
2.30-4.30. Plenary Meeting. 
Sept. 4. 10.30-12.30. Sectional Meetings, the Sections 
being designated respectively: I. The Near 
East, Persia, and Islam. II. The Indian 
Sphere. III. Central Asia and the Far East. 
. 2.30-4.30. Visit to the Oriental Religions Rooms 
in the British Museum. 
Sept. 5. 10.30-12.30. Sectional Meetings. 
2.30-4.30. Visit to the School of Oriental 
Studies. 
5. Joint Meeting of the Standing Committees 
of the Societies. 
Sept. 6. 10.30. Joint Meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittees of the Societies. 
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11-12.30. Plenary Meeting, Discussions and 
Resolutions. 

2.30-4.30. Visit to Kew Gardens. 

7.30 for 17.45. Banquet at the Imperial 
Restaurant, Regent Street. 


The following is a list of participating Members of the 
French and American Societies and of Members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society announced from abroad :— 

Soot Asratique 
M. Emile Senart, President. 
M. Anesaki. 
M. J. Bacot. 
M. R. Basset. 
M. P. Boyer. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau. 
M. Henri Cordier (and Mme. Cordier). 
M. A. Danon (and M, Vitali Danon). 
M. Dautremer. 
M. Finot. 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes. 
Miss Alice Getty. 
Mile. Suzanne Karpelés. 
M. Sylvain Lévi. 
Mme. Denise le Lasseur. 
M. L. Massignon. 
M. A. Moret. 
M. Pelliot. 
M. J. Roeské (and Mme. Roeské). . 
M. D. Sidersky (and Mme. Sidersky). 
M. Fr. Thureau-Dangin. 

Awmrican Orrentat Society 
Professor J. H, Breasted (ex-President). 
Professor J. H. Woods (representing the President). 
Professor A. T. Clay. 

Professor W. H. Worrell. 
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Royat Asiatic Socmery 
Dr. G. G. Furlani (Italy). 
Professor Sten Konow and Fru Konow (Norway). 
Professor E. Naville (Switzerland). 
Professor J. Ph. Vogel and Mme. Vogel (Holland). 


RECEPTION 
A large company was present at the opening of the Session 
on September 3, at ll a.m. In the regretted absence of 
the President, Lord Reay, and the Director, Sir Mortimer 
Durand, the chair was taken by Srr Cuartes Lyatu, Vice- 
President, who said :— 


LapIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

I stand here as an unworthy substitute for our President, 
Lord Reay, who, greatly to his regret and ours, is unable 
through ill-health to be present on this auspicious occasion. 
He has, however, sent me a letter, which I will read to you. 

LarIDLawstIEL, GALASHIELS, 


September, 1919. 
Mon CHER PRESIDENT,—Je regrette infiniment ne 


pouvoir me rendre & la Session des Orientalistes, mais 
mon état infirme rend tout déplacement difficile. 

Nos Collégues du Continent sont str de trouver un 
accueil cordial de la part de la Royal Asiatic Society, qui 
est bien heureuse de pouvoir leur souhaiter la bienvenue. 
Elle est convaincue qu'il y a un vaste champ ouvert aux 
études des Orientalistes. Les rapports avec ]’Orient sont 
de plus en plus intimes. Pour une appréciation réciproque 
une enquéte continuelle est nécessaire dirigée par des 
savants qui se consacrent & la solution des problémes que 
nous trouvons en Orient. Si une Ligue des Nations est 
appelée & faire disparaitre les causes de différends inter- 
nationaux, la Ligue des Orientalistes contribue & dissiper 
des préjudices qui sont le résultat de l'ignorance. Le 
bolshevisme qui menace l'Orient et I'Occident nous oblige 
& redoubler nos efforts pour établir l'entente entre l’Orient 
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et l'Occident, tous deux menacés par ce flot sanguinaire 
d'anarchie. Avec Ja bénédiction de Dieu nos études 
pourront contribuer 4 donner des garanties de paix dans 
Vépoque de restauration que nous venons d’inaugurer. 
Nos travaux forment un échelon entre ceux de nos 
prédécesseurs et ceux des générations futures. 

La Session cxercera, j’en suis sir, une influence 
salutaire sur la reprise de nos recherches en leur donnant 
une direction qui augmentera leur valeur. 

Avec mon meilleur souvenir & nos collégues et les 
assurances de ma cordiale amitié, 

Reay. 


The last time the triennial International Congress of 
Orientalists assembled was at Athens in 1912. A meeting was 
to have taken place at Oxford in 1915, but the War made it 
impossible. The great catastrophe of the War has overthrown 
many other things besides empires. During its continuance 
study was impossible. Now, with the advent of Peace, is the 
epoch of reconstruction, and this, in Oriental Studies in 
the West, is the inaugural meeting for the establishment of 
fresh effort. ; 

The proposal for this reunion, as you have no doubt read 
in the papers published in the Jowrnal Asiatique and the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, came to us from 
M. Senart, whom we rejoice to welcome here to-day. It was 
his view that the triennial Congresses of Orientalists had 
become rather occasions of entertainment and amusement than 
serious reunions for the purpose of a review of progress 
achieved and plans for future work in common, and that it 
was advisable that Orientalists should meet more frequently 
for the purpose of keeping in touch with one another, and 
considering the plans most likely to advance the cause of 
Oriental research among the nations which the War has 
brought together in a bond of the closest friendship and 
common aspirations. These representations, as you have 
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seen, were warmly received by the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
the present gathering is the result. 

We are all most happy to welcome you here; and we trust 
that our discussions will be fruitful and full of promise for 
future work in common. 

Among the changes wrought by the War is the severance 
from the Turkish Empire of most of its outlying provinces, 
and, contemporaneously, the entry of India as a nation upon 
the field of politics. It is not my business to discuss these 
two great political facts, but the former opens to scientific 
and archeological research vast tracts hitherto in a great 
measure closed ; and the latter makes it more than ever the 
duty of European students to endeavour to realize the true 
nature of Indian mind, thought, and aspiration, and to trace 
and record the history of progress in that great country 
before change has obliterated all the salient features of its 
past. “The unchanging East!” Never was a less accurate 
phrase. put forth among the commonplaces of journalism. 
My own near contact with the East, in India, dates from fifty- 
two years ago. I left it after thirty-one years spent in the 
midst of its peoples, in an endeavour to realize their needs and 
natures. Now twenty-one more years have passed since I left 
it, and I feel that any judgment I may pass on questions now 
pressing for solution there is almost entirely out of date. No 
doubt the same is the case with other fields of study in the 
East, even Arabia, the land where the conditions of climate 
and physical features make the life of the people subject to 
a standard which seems to present little variation from age 
to age. Yet there also, in the Arab renaissance, there is 
a wonderful change setting in, the end of which none of us 
can foresee. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I have only again to wish 
you a cordial welcome, and to express a hope that your visit 
here may be pleasant and profitable. 

In gracefully acknowledging the welcome M. Kanter Senart, 
President of the Société Asiatique, stated the reasons which 
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led him to put forward the proposal for a federation of Asiatic 
Societies in the Allied countries, and dwelt upon the oppor- 
tunities for fruitful co-operation. 

On behalf of the American Oriental Society PRrorzssor 
J. H. Breastep (ex-President) and Proressor J. H. Woods 
(representing Prormssor Lanman) conveyed the good wishes 
of their Society for the success of the gathering, which had 
the hearty concurrence of their Society. Professor Woods 
mentioned that, having been resident in Paris while the plan 
was under consideration, he had been a witness of the 
enthusiasm which had attended its inception. 

On behalf of Italy Dr. Giuserprr Furtani made a cordial 
response. 

Mr. F. W. Tuomas, in recommending the programme to the 
attention of the gathering, dwelt upon the difficulties of time 
and distance which had rendered it anything but concerted. 
He referred to the large number of eminent savants repre- 
senting the French Society ; America also, though the absence 
of Professor Lanman through illness was greatly to be 
deplored, had sent a number of distinguished scholars, while 
Italy, in spite of the unfortunate detention of the Principe 
di Teano, its officially nominated delegate, had nevertheless 
furnished a spokesman. 

After the Reception a joint meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittees of its Societies was held, M. Senarrt in the chair, and 
various projects for combined literary effort were made the 
subject of a preliminary discussion. 


PLENARY MEETINGS 
The afternoon meeting was devoted to the reading of 
selected papers having a special interest or covering a wide 
field. There was no discussion, but M. Sewart, who was in 
the chair, expressed his acknowledgments to the several 
speakers. The following are abstracts of the papers read.:— 
1. Sie Cuaries Lyati: Some Recent Editions of Old Arabic 
Poetry —Sir Charles Lyall drew attention to the important 
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work which, since the date of the last Congress of Orientalists 
in 1912, had been carried out in England in the publication 
of hitherto unedited texts of ancient Arabic poetry. In this, 
as in other things, the War had had a disturbing and delaying 
efiect. In 1913 the Gibb Trustees published the Diwans of 
‘Abid b. al-Abras and ‘Amir b. at-Tufail, the former one of 
the oldest poets of whom we have remains, and the Matter 
a contemporary of the Prophet. But for the outbreak of 
war the same series would have included the Diwins of 
’ ‘Tufail al-Ghanawi and at-Tirimmah, the former pre-Islamic, 
a master in the description of horses, the latter a poet of the 
first century of Islam. In both cases the text, edited by 
Mr. Krenkow, was in print, but the rest of the edition could not 
be completed owing to War delays. At-Tirimmil’s Diwin 
is one of the most curious productions of this class of literature ; 
the poet, a man of the tribe of Tayyi’, was for some time 
a schoolmaster at Bamm in Southern Persia, and was a towns- 
man all his life; but his poems throughout ape the Beduin 
manner, and use, often in amusing misapplications, the idioms 
appropriate to the desert. He is essentially an imitator and 
a copyist ; but the confidence with which he utilizes the 
material of others, sometimes in the most incongruous com- 
binations, affords us a measure by which we may judge the 
originality of the older poetry which he attempted to 
rival. 

Then wé have to thank the devoted labour of Mr. Macartney 
for the editio princeps of the Diwén of Dhu-r-Rummah, issued 
this year by the Cambridge University Press, a splendid piece 
of work, both in the industry with which the text has been pre- 
pared for the press from a great variety of MS. sources and in 
the typography in which it has been expressed.. No poet is 
more often quoted by lexicographers and authors of works on 
belles-lettres than Dhu-r-Rummah ; but hitherto his poetry, 
except for the long first ode rhyming in -bu, has been little 
known to Western scholars. He lived towards the end of 
the first century of Islam, and died early in the second, after 
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a short life of some forty years. The native critics give him 
a high place among poets of the nomad life, especially in 
the great variety and appropriateness of his similes and in 
the felicity of his language. In panegyric and satire, on the 
other hand, he was less successful. To us this disqualification 
will not be to his discredit. 

Another poet of the remotest antiquity whose compositions 
have now for the first time been published is ‘Amr b, Qami’ah, 
who was Imra’ al-Qais’s companion in his journey to 
Constantinople some time between a.p. 530 and 540. As he 
was then, according to tradition, about 90 years of age, most 
of the pieces now printed must date from the fifth century. 
He belonged to a family of poets, which included among others 
the great names of ‘l'arafah and Maimiin al-A‘sha; there is, 
therefore, no difficulty in accounting for the survival of his 
poems, which must have been transmitted by the established 
agency of the family rawis, or rhapsodists. This small volume, 
edited by the speaker, is also published by the Cambridge 
University Press. 

It was hoped that it would have been possible to present 
to this Conference. complete the edition, with translation, of 
the great anthology of ancient Arabic poetry called the Mufad- 
daliyat, on which he, Sir Charles Lyall, had been engaged 
for several years. The two volumes were exhibited on the 
table. The second, containing the translation, was finished ; 
but of the first, comprising the text with the commentary of 
al-Qisim al-Anbari, something over a hundred pages were still 
lacking. Since the Armistice it has been possible to renew 
relations with the printers at Beyrout, and there is now 
a prospect of the edition being soon completed. On the 
importance of this anthology, which, with the celebrated 
collection of long odes called the Mu‘allagat, generally 
ascribed to the famous Hammad ar-RAwiyah, a contemporary 
of al-Mufaddal, constitutes the oldest and largest body of 
selections from the mass of the old Arabian poetry, it is 
unnecessary to dwell. An account of it was given in a lecture 
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addressed to the British Academy on May 22, 1918, which was 
probably known to most of those present. 

There still remains much to be done before the great body 
of ancient Arabic poetic literature can be said to have been 
thoroughly explored. The most important work is perhaps 
the edition of the Diwin of Maimin al-A‘shi, on which 
Professor Rudolf Geyer, of Vienna, has been engaged for many 
years. Another very interesting author is ‘Adi b. Zaid, the 
Christian poet of al-Ilirah, on whose Diwan Mr. Krenkow has 
for some time past been busy. 

2. M. Henrt Corprer read Some Notes on Chinese 
Studies (1902-19). At various times he had reported on 
the progress of Chinese Studies down to the year 1902 ; to-day 
he would bring down his paper from 1902 to the present year, 
without aiming at completeness by reason of the War; how- 
ever, with Z’oung Pao it would be possible to fill the inevitable 
gaps. Z”oung Pao had weathered the storm, and in spite of 
the exorbitant price of paper and printing had reached the age, 
ripe for a periodical, of thirty years. Chavannes, who, with 
the speaker, was joint editor of Z°oung Pao, died on January 29, 
1918, and the loss of this great Chinese scholar was severely felt 
not only in France, but also wherever Oriental studies are 
prosecuted. M. Cordier mentioned also the deaths of the 
two promising scholars, Robert Gauthiot, a victim of the 
great War, and Raphaél Petrucci, who had made a special study 
of Chinese Art. Dr. H. A. Giles had given (1918) a new 
edition of his Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial 
Art; he had with a great delicacy of feeling founded at the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres a prize for works 
by French scholars on China, Japan, and the Far East at 
large. 

M. Cordier then gave an account of stone sculpture in 
China, and spoke of the special labours of Dr. Victor Segalen, 
who had recently died, and of Chavannes. Music had not 
been neglected, and had been the object of research on the 
part of Maurice Courant, Laloy, Soulie, and Matthieu. Very 
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useful work had been done by the much-to-be-regretted W. W. 
Rockhill and F. Hirth in translating the Chu fan chi, the work 
of the thirteenth century Chinese traveller Chao Ju-kwa, and 
by the former in giving in T’oung Pao his notes on the 
Relations and Trade of China with the Eastern Archipelago during 
the fourteenth century, while the latter had translated from Se-ma 
Tsien the story of Chang Kien’s voyages in Western Asia. 
The discovery of fragments of tortoise shells in 1899 in the Nou 
had called forth valuable papers by Chavannes and Lionel C. 
Hopkins. The travels in Central Asia of Sir Aurel Stein, Paul 
Pelliot, and von Lecog had had important results with regard 
to the archeology and the knowledge of forgotten and lost 
languages. Phonetics has been studied by Bernhard Karlgren 
and Henri Maspero. The Jesuit missionaries in China had 
done valuable work with their series of Vari¢tés Si iques 
and with the books of Father Wieger on Buddhism and Taoism, 
while the veteran sinologue Father Couvreur had given new 
translations of the Ili and Ch’un Ts’ew. Special mention 
should be made of the innumerable and learned papers of 
Dr. Berthold Laufer, of Chicago. Space does not permit us 
to enter into more particulars; M. Cordier’s paper will be 
printed in full in Z’oung Pao. 

3. Prornmssor A. T. Cray, lecturing on Semitic Studies in 
America, said that in the past his countrymen had been 
mainly dependent upon German textbooks and translations. 
During the last few years they had discovered that they had 
_ in the country a considerable number, say twenty-five, of 

young scholars capable of doing first-class research work in 
Assyriology. He proposed to muster these forces and 
organize the work. They wished to have a school of their 
own and compile their own manuals and lexicons. Already 
there was in the American universities the greatest enthusiasm 
for the plan, and about twenty volumes of transliteration and 
translation had been produced. The University of Yale had 
taken over the work of-Sir William Ramsay at Antioch, and 
the American School of Oriental Research in Palestine, 
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. closed through the War, was about to reopen on an extended 
scale. At least one professor and several students would be 
sent annually from Yale to carry on the work. He looked 
forward to close and fruitful co-operation with the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and other British agencies. 

4. Proressor Fovor read a paper entitled Les études 
indo-chinoises en 1919. After pointing out that in Burma 
and the Malay Peninsula England had taken the initiative, 
whereas France had been first as regards Eastern Indo-China, 
and in Siam both had participated, he stated that he would 
confine himself to the work of France. The first task of the 
Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, upon its foundation in 
1889, had been to compile a catalogue of the monuments of 
which the existence had become known through the investiga- _ 
tions of such men as Henri Mouhot, Doudart de Lagrée, 
Louis Delaporte, and Aymonier. For Cambodia this task, 
carried out by Lunet de Lajonquiire, was accomplished in 
the publication of the three volumes which appeared in 
1902-11 under his name; while for Champa an analogous 
service had been rendered by M. Parmentier (2 vols., 1909- 
18). The ruins of Angkor, placed in 1907 under the charge 
of France, were cleared and described by M. Jean Commaille, 
whose work was being continued by his successor, M. Henri 
Marchal. The Commission Archéologique de I’Indo-chine, 
founded at Paris in 1908, had issued works of importance 
relating to the Bayon and other Cambodian monuments. In 
this task General de Beglié, M. A. Barth, and M. Delaporte had 
laboured. Museums had beenestablished at Phnom-Penh for 
Cambodia, at Tourane for Champa, at Hanoi for foreign art and 
the local art of Tonkin. The history and geography of the 
Indo-chinese countries had been illuminated by the study of 
inscriptions, commenced by MM. Aymonier, Bergaigne, and 
Barth, and continued by MM. Finot, Coedés, and Huber, 
and of the literature, in which connexion mention must 
be made of the work of Professor Pelliot, of M. Georges 
Maspéro, MM. Henri Maspéro and L. Caditre. In addition 
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to the great library of the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient 
at Hanoi a “Royal Library” of Lao MSS. had been 
established at Luang-Prabang, and in connexion with the 
same branch of learning a School of Pali at Phnom-Penh. 
In respect of geography and cartography we are indebted 
to the work of Jean-Marie Dayot, Doudart de Lagrée, 
Francis Garnier, and the Pavie Mission, culminating in 
_ the great map called the “Carte Pavie”. After referring 
to the statistical atlas of M. H. Brenier, and the 
geographical, meteorological, and medical services and the 
Institut Pasteur at Nhatrang, Professor Finot proceeded to 
deal with the complicated ethnographical and linguistic 
conditions of the peninsula, mentioning among other names 
those of Lunet de Lajonquitre, Gustave Dumoutier, 
L. Cadiére, Henri Maitre, Professor Cabaton, MM. Guignard, 
Diguet, Henri and Georges Maspéro. He concluded by 
referring to the practical difficulties attending such researches 
among the wilder races, as illustrated by the assassination 
of MM. Odend’hal and Henri Maitre, and by mentioning 
the activity of the Ecole in the dispatch of special missions, 
such as those of Professor Chavannes to Northern China 
and Professor Pelliot to Central Asia, M. Péri to Japan, 
M. Parmentier to Java, M. Huber to Burma, and to the 
position and important work of M. Coedés at Bangkok. The 
real, though transient, success of the Hanoi Congress of 1902 
encouraged the idea of a scientific federation for research 
among the countries of Eastern Asia. 


THURSDAY, September 4 

2.30. In the afternoon of Thursday the company visited the 
British Museum, where by the kind permission of the Trustees 
and the Director, the entrée of the rooms devoted to Oriental 
religions had been reserved. Mr. Loncworra Dames, who 
had superintended the recent rearrangement of the rooms, 
acted as cicerone. In the department of Prints and Drawings 
Mr. Laurence Buyyon exhibited a collection of fine paintings 
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on silk of ancient date, obtained from China and Central Asia, 
and Dr. L. D. Barnet, Keeper of the Oriental Books and 
MSS., had prepared an exhibition of notable MSS., while 
Mr. L. C. Horxins showed some extremely ancient Chinese 
inscriptions on bones. 

The company was very kindly entertained by Sm Hzroues 
and Lapy Reap at tea in their house at the Museum. 


FRIDAY, September 5 

2.30. The afternoon of Friday was spent at the School of 
Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus, the Governing body 
having kindly approved of arrangements for lectures by 
Sir Groree Grierson and Caprarw R. Camprert Txompson, 
and having also invited the company to take tea. 

In his address of welcome Simm E. Denison Ross, the 
Director, said :— 

“Tt is my privilege to give you a very warm welcome to 
this School, and in so doing to express my gratitude to the 
organizers of this meeting for including a visit to this 
School in their programme, and thus giving me an opportunity 
of receiving so many distinguished orientalists beneath a roof, 
which, though itself more than a century old, contains an 
institution which may, perhaps, be called a ‘ war baby’. 

“Among my distinguished audience there are many who 
have, I know, been interested in the success of this School from 
the first. There are some who have shown a keen interest in 
the foundation of such a school as this one for many years past. 

“ Speaking as one who was formerly a pupil of the School 
of Oriental Languages in Paris and a student of the Sorbonne 
and the Collége de France, I may perhaps be permitted to 
express my special pleasure in welcoming here to-day some of 
my French friends: Monsieur Senart, the eminent French 
Sanskritist, and President of the Société Asiatique; and 
Professor Boyer, the distinguished head of the French School 
of Oriental Languages. I take this opportunity also to say 
what pleasure it gives me to meet my old friend and teacher, 
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Professor Sylvain Lévi, who has shown a keen interest in the 
establishment of this School for many years past. 

“T trust that in referring especially to the representatives 
of France I may not appear to be in any way withholding 
our welcome from those of America and Italy. Imay mention 
incidentally that during the course of the War we have received 
visits from a number of distinguished American scholars, and 
that I have been in correspondence with several Italian 
orientalists who have expressed their interest in the School. 
It was a matter of great interest to all of us to hear from 
Professor Breasted that an oriental institution had been 
started in Chicago, and I am sure we all wish it the best of 
success.” 

Sir Denison Ross then proceeded to describe the efforts 
and negotiations which had culminated in the foundation of 
the School, making special mention of Lord Reay, the late 
Lord Cromer, and Mr. P. J. Hartog, Secretary of the two 
successive Committees. He spoke of the building and the 
Library, which was being adapted to Orientalist purposes. 
The number of students during the past session had been 230, 
divided into three classes: (1) those taking sessional courses, 
(2) those undergoing an intensive course of five or six months, 
(3) those acquiring a slight knowledge of languages before 
proceeding abroad. For regular students a First Year and 
Second Year Certificate had been instituted, and for advanced 
studies a Diploma. Of the Bulletin, started on the lines of 
that of the Ecole Frangaise of Hanoi, two numbers had been 
issued, and it was proposed to continue the publication at 
irregular intervals, as the material should become available. 

Sm Gzorce Grimrson exhibited an interesting selection of 
gramophone illustrations of Indian dialects, drawing attention 
to characteristic features of pronunciation and tone. Mean- 
while, in the large theatre Caprain R. Camppett THompson had 
commenced to show a series of lantern slides from photographs 
taken during the campaigns in Mesopotamia, where he had 
been present in both a military and archeological capacity. 
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The photographs showed excavations being carried on during 
the War at the great mound of Abu Shahrain, an ancient site 
of Elamite and Babylonian civilization, in the desert some 
distance from Bagdad. After expounding these operations the 
lecturer passed in review a considerable number of scenes in 
illustration of modern conditions and incidents in the War. 

After the excellent tea, when the company had the pleasure 
of conversing with several representatives of the School, a 
meeting of the Standing Committees was held, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Sylvain Lévi, for the purpose of 
discussing the literary projects which had been mentioned at 
their former gathering. 


SATURDAY, September 6 

The concluding general meeting was preceded by a rather 
prolonged reunion of the Standing Committees, held, under 
the Presidency of Professor Clay, for the purpose of drafting 
resolutions. The business of the general meeting opened with 
a statement by Professor Clay, who continued upon invitation 
to occupy the chair. 

1. The first resolution was moved by Proressor A. A. 
Macponett: “That a sub-committee of the Oriental 
Societies taking part in this Joint Session be appointed to 
consider the best means of realizing the scheme of establishing 
an institute for International Research in India ; such Com- 
mittee in due course to report the result of its deliberations to 
the Standing Committees of the associated Societies.” 

Tue Carman having spoken of the international and 
American aspect of the proposal, Prorgssor J. Px. Voorn 
seconded it, laying stress upon the same feature. PRo¥Essor 
Sren Konow urged that in the constitution of the proposed 
Institute no difference should be recognized between scholars 
of European and those of Oriental birth. Mr. P. P. S. Sasrat 
having concurred with Professor Konow and having deprecated 
a duplication of the government institution contemplated 
prior to the War, the resolution was unanimously carried. 

JRAS. JAN, 1920. 1 
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2. Mr. F. W. Tuomas moved in the name of the Joint 
Standing Committee: “That a Committee consisting of 
Professor Cabaton, Professor Finot, Sir George Grierson, 
Mr. Blagden, Mr. F. W. Thomas, together with one or more 
representatives of the International Phonetic Association, 
should be appointed to continue the work of the Committee on 
Indo-Chinese Transliteration, which was nominated by the 
International Oriental Congress of Copenhagen (1908) and 
reported to that of Athens (1912); the Committee to deal 
with the representation of the Tones.” The proposal was 
adopted nem. con. 

3. Tue Cuarrman proposed that a Report of the Joint 
Session should be published in the Journals of the Societies. 

Mr. P. P. 8. Sasrri having advocated a publication of all 
the papers in exlenso, the Bisnor or Satrorp recommended 
a publication of abstracts only, and Sir Percy Sykes con- 
curred, adding that in the case of papers whose publication 
in full should have been arranged references should be given 
to such publication. Mr. I. W. Tuomas having represented 
the delay and heavy responsibilities involved in the larger 
project, and having pointed out that a single Report, and not 
three Reports, would be issued by the Societies, the resolution 
was carried, 

4. Mr. Tuomas proposed a resolution drawn up by 
M. Senart on behalf of the Committees in the following 
terms :— 

“ That a committee consisting of Messrs. Sylvain Lévi, F. W. 
Thomas, and J. H. Woods (with possible extension later) 
should be formed with a view to studying and preparing the 
publication of a general dictionary of Buddhism. 

“The Joint Standing Committee makes a point of stating 
further that it has considered two propositions, aiming 
(1) at a publication of the Tibetan Dul . va, (2) at a publication 
concerning the ancient cartography of India and the Far 
East. These enterprises appear to the Committees extremely 
interesting, and they consider it a duty to place them on 
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record at once with a view to proceeding with their execution 
as soon as circumstances shall permit.” 

The resolution was adopted with one dissentient. 

5. Mr. Tomas proposed in the name of the Joint Standing 
Committees :— 

“That the Joint Session urges upon the Government of 
India the extreme desirability of procuring, when circum- 
stances permit, facilities for the archeological exploration of 
Balkh and the adjacent regions. These countries, the ancient 
Bactria and Ariana, played a supreme part in the history 
of Central Asia during its most important periods, and 
represent probably the most interesting region in the world 
yet unexplored by archwology. The policy of exclusion 
hitherto necessitated by political considerations in Afghanistan 
has hindered all scientific investigation of the area, although 
scholars from the time of Cunningham have fully recognized 
its great importance.” 

After a speaker had suggested the substitution of the name 
Bamian for that of Balkh the resolution was adopted. 

6. Prorzssor Sren Konow moved that the proceedings 
of the federated Societies should be regularly communicated 
to the scholars of the smaller countries, e.g. to the Orientalist 
Members of the Academies of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium. 

Professor Sylvain Lévi deprecated any step at variance with 
the basis of the federation, and pointed out that the scholars 
in question could become members of the several societies. 
After an explanatién from Proresson Konow that the 
scholars, while not sufficiently numerous to form societies of 
their own, did not desire to merge their nationality, M. Senarr, 
in an eloquent address, dwelt upon the character of the alliance 
as a combination of societies, not of unorganized individuals 
after the manner of the old Orientalist Congresses. The 
meetings now initiated were of an entirely different nature, 
as was evident from the mere fact of their annual occurrence. 
The movement, moreover, was at its commencement, and it 
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was highly inadvisable to compromise its development. He 
appealed to Professor Konow to give it time to consolidate 
upon definite lines. 

Proressor ANESAKI undertook to make inquiries with o 
view to the accession of Japan to the federation. 

The matter then dropped. 

‘After an announcement concerning the afternoon visit 
to Kew and an appeal from Mr. Pp. P. 8. Sasree for a 
publication in India regarding the proposed British, or 
International, Schools of Studies, the meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

9 o'clock. For the afternoon a visit to Kew Gardens had 
been arranged, and about forty members proceeded luxuriously 
thither in motor-cars which had been procured by the 
generosity and resource of Mr. Rosert Monn. Sir Davip 
Prain, the Director, had kindly undertaken to conduct the 
party, which under is guidance traversed the lawns and 
visited the hot-houses and other points of interest. The 
excursion, which provided opportunities for personal meetings 
and conversation, terminated with a very well-appointed tea, 
provided by the Royal Asiatic Society at the Kiosk. The 
return to town was again facilitated by the liberality of 
Mr. Robert Mond. 

7.30. The Banquet, to which the Royal Asiatic Society 
had invited the visitors from America, France, and Italy, 
was also honoured by the attendance of the Chinese 
Minister, Signor Balsamo (representing the Italian Embassy), 
Sir David Prain, and Sir Hercules Read. The Chairman, 
Mr. Lonaworra Dames, in proposing the toast of the 
Visitors, read a letter from Lord Reay, whose regret for his 
inability to be present was the more keen as he thereby missed 
an opportunity of meeting M. Senart, a friend of long standing. 
The toast was acknowledged by the CHINESE MinisTER, 
M. Sewarr, Proressor J. H. Woops, and Sicnor Batsamo. 
M. Sewart, in an impressive and eloquent speech, con- 
gratulated the English and French Societies upon the fact 
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that after about a century of coexistence and many 
vicissitudes they had found it possible to come together 
in close and friendly alliance, and to associate with them 
younger and daughter societies. He dwelt upon the purely 
scientific and inoffensive purpose of their union, and upon 
the vast fields of study which lay open to their researches. 
Prorgssor Woons expressed on behalf of the American 
Oriental Society the satisfaction felt at the association with 
bodies with such venerable standing, and gave some amusing 
illustrations of European misunderstanding of American 
ways. Prorgssor Navitxe spoke in English of his student 
days as a contemporary of Sir Charles Lyall in London, 
and continued in French to narrate some interesting incidents 
in connexion with his studies and the progress of Egyptology. 
Sir Percy Sykes proposed the health of the CaarrMan, 
who in reply referred to the services of Sir George Grierson, 
one of whose titles to his personal regard was his Irish 
nationality, a qualification shared also by the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Secretary, Miss Hull. Proresson A. T. Cay 
proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. F. W. Thomas and Miss Hull 
for their,labours in organizing the Joint Session, which had 
been an unqualified success. After Mr. Tuomas had replied, 
a picturesque finale was provided by the young Madrasi 
Brahman, Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, who volunteered a benediction 
in sonorous Sanskrit. 

During the days of the Session the visiting members were 
accorded the privileges of temporary membership of the 
Royal Societies’ Club, 63 St. James’ Street, and an exhibition 
of Oriental MSS. was on view in the Library of the India 
Office. To the authorities of these institutions, as well as 
to those of the British Museum and the School of Oriental 
Studies, the Royal Asiatic Society has in due course expressed 
its thanks. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
The Near East, Persia, and Islam 
THURSDAY, September .j 


“10.30 am. Bricaprer-Generar Srr Percy Sykes having 
been elected Chairman, and Dr. BUcnLER Secretary, of the 
Section, papers were read as follows :-— 

1. M. Renti Basser, doyen of the Faculté des Lettres 
d’Alger, read a memoir on the French researches in Northern 
‘Africa from 1830 onwards, entitled Les Etudes de V Afrique 
du Nord. We insisted particularly upon the support given 
by the various governments, and called attention to the results 
obtained in the various fields of study by the Lcole Supérieure, 
later known as the Faculté des Lettres of the University 
of Algiers. 

Tue Cuamman having thanked M. Basset for his paper 
(of which a more extensive resumé is unfortunately not 
available), a vote of thanks was passed. 

2. Proressor D. §. MarcorrouTn read a paper on The 
Historical Content of the Diwdn of Buljturt, wherein he showed 
how the Chronicle of Tabari could be supplemented from this 
source for the anarchical period of the third century of Islam, 
and collected some materials from the poet's statements 
for the history of the clerical profession in Baghdad. 

‘A vote of thanks to Professor Margoliouth was passed. 

3. Dr. R. A. Nrcnorson: The Asriv-i-Khudi, a Moslem 
interpretation of Vitalism, by Sheikh Muhammad Iqbal of 
Lahore-—The Asrdr-i-Khudi, a Persian Magnavi, was first 
published at Lahore in 1914. The author has studied modern 

* Buropean philosophy and holds degrees from the Universities 
of Cambridge and Munich. His aim is to bring about the 
regeneration of Islam, and with this vision before him he 
demands that every Moslem shall reform himself. Inasmuch 
as reformation depends on self-knowledge, the question 
arises whether khudi—self-consciousness, in its individual 
aspect individuality, personality—is real, or merely an 
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illusion of the mind. Iqbal sees that Hindu philosophy and 
Islamic pantheism have destroyed. for their adherents the 
capacity for action which distinguishes the Western peoples. 
He affirms the reality of the self and vigorously attacks the 
doctrine of self-negation. Against the idealism of Plato and 
the pseudo-mysticism of Hafiz he sets the moral energy of 
Jalil ud-Din Rimi, whose Masnavi he takes as his model. He 
lays great emphasis on the value of love—love of Allah and the 
Prophet—for strengthening and developing the self. Follow- 
ing Bergson, he teaches that reality is not found in Being, but 
in Becoming ; not in changeless calm, but in life and strife. In 
describing the highest stage of self-development he adapts to 
his own ends the doctrine known to students of Sufiism as that 
of the inséin al-kimil, namely, that every man is potentially 
a microcosm and that, when he has become spiritually perfect, 
all the Divine attributes are displayed by him, so that he 
becomes the Khalifa, or Vicegerent of God. The poet bids 
his readers emulate the Caliph ‘Ali, in whom the character 
of the Prophet Man is portrayed. Iqbal is no friend of 
nationalism. The Moslem’s heart, he says, has no country 
except Islam. What he has in view is a theocratic Utopian 
state, with the Ka‘ba as visible centre, a state in which 
Moslems of every race are eternally one. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Nicholson was passed. 

4. Dr. M. Gasrer: Organization of Archeological Researches 
in Asia Minor—Owing to the mutual rivalries of the 
Powers it was not often easy to obtain concessions from the 
Porte ; for let it be remembered that such a concession con- 
stituted a privilege. It gave for a time, as it were, the right 
to dispose of, or at least to retain, the objects discovered, 
which the excavators treated as their own property. Thus the 
fairest and most important monuments of olden times have 
been scattered among the museums and libraries of Europe. 

It was owing to the local beliefs and traditions that these 
ruins of the past were left intact. Nobody ventured to 
break into them or to touch anything found therein. Through 
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the intervention of European excavators the old spell was 
broken. If they dared to disturb the old resting-places with 
impunity, why should those living round about not follow 
their example? And the result has been that wholesale 
thieving set in, and it was often by a miracle that some of 
the stolen objects had come into proper hands and thus been 
saved, 

Finally, through the carrying away of all the valuable 
objects found, only an empty shell was left, which was more 
or less allowed to fall into ruin or to be covered mercifully 
by the sand of the desert. 

For these reasons it was now submitted :— 

(1) That a special international committee should be 
appointed, on which all the principal states of Europe as well 
as of America should be represented, for the purpose of 
centralizing and systematizing the work of exploration and 
excavation. The Committee should be charged to prepare 
a scheme for the guidance of those entrusted with the work, 
and should be able to make representations to the various 
Governments, which shall have obtained mandates. 

(2) That local museums should be established near the 
places where the excavations should be carried on, wherein 
all the objects found could be deposited; or, if found more 
satisfactory, one central museum should be established for 
each province, following therein the examples of the Govern- 
ments of India and Egypt. This would at once reduce to 
a minimum the tendency to pilfering and secret destruction 
of valuable finds, and it would also prevent the scattering 
of objects found in a single spot over many parts of the earth. 
The objections hitherto raised against such a plan, viz. 
distance, difficulty of travelling, and insecurity for the objects 
themselves, no longer hold good. Moreover, the objects 
found could easily be reproduced by photography and other 
means, so as to bring them within the reach of scholars in 
other parts of the world. 

The establishment of such local museums would also have 
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very important results of a moral character. Moreover, by 
appointing, whenever possible, local members to these local 
committees, engaged in exploration, excavation, or trustee- 
ship of the museum they would win their hearty co-operation. 

Dr. GaRsTana emphasized the necessity of collaboration 
by scholars in the conduct of excavations, and referred to 
suggestions made by himself during his visit to Palestine 
concerning the preservation of the Palestinian monuments 
and the appointment of a keeper and inspector of antiquities. 
He suggested a modified resolution to the effect that :— 

“Tt is desirable that, whatever Power receives the 
mandate for the Near East or a part thereof, there shall be 
associated with the Director of Antiquities a Board repre- 
senting the archeological interests of America, France, 

Great Britain, and Italy, which shall advise, and in some 

cases decide, upon questions of general interest to he 

submitted to it.” 

Proressor J. H. Breastep stated that similar resolutions 
had already been submitted to the Peace Conference for 
embodiment in the Treaty with Turkey. Sir Cartes Lyra 
called attention to the resolutions presented to the Peace 
Conference by the British Academy. Mr. Orrorn suggested 
that in view of the insecure conditions monuments should 
not be left in the charge of the countries where they are 
found. Proressor Navitte welcomed the resolution, and 
illustrated the difficulty of preserving archeological finds 
intact among populations initiated into their monetary value. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Gaster. 

5. M. Danon read two papers, entitled respectively 
Légendes turques sur les Kizil-Baches and Fragmens de versions 
turques de la Bible. 

The first paper dealt with two unpublished Turkish 
documents (end of the sixteenth century) concerning the 
religious organization of the Kizil-bashes, or of a Muhammadan 
sect among them, their sexual communism and weekly rite 
in its celebration. 
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The three MS. fragments treated in the second paper 
belong to the Bible and the post-Biblical literature. They 
are (1) six leaves of a Karaite version in Hebrew characters 
of the Proverbs of Solomon, the author being probably 
Abraham b. Samuel Firkovitz, author of a similar version 
of the Pentateuch (published at Ortakeuy-Constantinople 
in 1832-5), as is shown by the absence in both translations 
of the inversion proper to Turkish syntax; (2) a version of 
Ecclesiasticus, or the Book of Wisdom of Ben-Sira, perhaps 
due to a Greek speaking the Turkish dialect of Kaisarié in 
Asia Minor, dating from the sixteenth century circa, and 
accompanied by a French translation of the eighteenth (?) ; 
(3) the romance falsely named after Maigar (Akhiakar) in 
Turkish, probably a translation from the Arabic, but 
abridged, as appears from the absence of several proper names 
found in the Greek original, and having the edifying purpose 
of showing @ pagan minister of Sennacherib, after numerous 
trials, embracing Islam, or rather monotheism. 

A vote of thanks to M. Danon was proposed, supported 
with some interesting observations by Proressor Hacopran, 
and carried. : 

FRIDAY, September & 

10.30 a.m, Srr Peroy SyxKes in the chair. The following 
papers were read ;— 

1. Proressor A. T. Cray, dealing with the Empire of the 
Amorites, showed that a much greater importance than had 
hitherto been recognized attaches to the part played by 
the Amurru, or Amorites, in the history of the Near East. 
The information contained in the Old Testament required 
amplification from other sources, which lent a considerable 
significance to this people. It was scarcely an exaggeration 
to speak of a North-Semitic empire under their names. 

Proressor GarsTanG, congratulating the lecturer, referred 
to the co-operation of the American, French, and British 
archeological schools in Palestine, and advocated a common 
organization of libraries, curricula, and plans of work. 
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Professor Clay was cordially thanked. 

2. Dr. A. Cowtey: A Passage in the Mesha Inscription 
and the early form of the Israelitish Divine Name—In 
the ostraka from Samaria the name is »; in the 
Elephantine papyri it is tr. It was suggested that these 
forms both represent the same sound, and that at some time, 
probably in the fifth century .c., the practice arose of writing 
a 71 to represent a long vowel. This view was supported by 
the examination of other names occurring in the papyri. 
The final 7 of the Tetragrammaton (expressing a final a) 
was added to ease the pronunciation, much as in other stems 
in Hebrew ending in 1. The longer form of the name, there- 
fore, is developed from the shorter, and not vice versa. It is 
hardly possible that the full form should be found so early 
as the time of Mesha. In 1. 18 of his inscription, if it is not 
the name, it must be the verb “to be”, and the phrase is 
probably to be completed mr mwn), “that which should 
be for me,” ie. “ my share”.* 

Proressor Cray remarked upon the great interest of 
Dr. Cowley’s investigation. Proressor Lanepon continued 
this discussion, and a hearty vote of thanks was passed. 

3. M. Crermont-Ganneau gave an account of a Jewish 
inscription on a mosaic found during the War. The mosaic 
was brought to light by the British bombardment on a spot 
near the Mount of Temptation at Jericho. It invited the 
Jews to maintain their faith by liberal contributions, the 
character being that of the Galilean synagogues of the first 
and second century. The “holy place” for which con- 
tributions are invited was identified by the lecturer with the 
lepds téros of the Essenes, so that the mosaic probably 
appertained to an Essene synagogue. The site is probably 
that of the Maccabean fortress of Dok, where Simon was 
assassinated, or Naira, near Jericho. Probably a scientific 
excavation would yield important historical information. 

M. Danon, commenting on the paper, dwelt upon the 
reliability of Massoretic tradition, and went on to discuss 

1 This paper will appear in the April Number. 
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the questions raised by Dr. Cowley and Professor Clay 
concerning the Tetragrammaton. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the lecturer. 

4, Prorssson Burkitt: Notes on the Table of Nations 
(Genesis X).—Genesis x, the “Table of Nations”, is to be 
regarded as a unity, part of the work of J, the “ Jahwistic ” 
compiler of the eighth century B.c. In this table Shem includes 
the nations with which the Israelites felt themselves kin ; 
Japheth and Ham, on the other hand, are merely geographical 
expressions for the nations north and south of the Semites. 

The newly discovered ‘‘ Sumerian Dynastic List” from 
Nippur, discussed by the late Dr. L. W. King in his Schweich 
Lectures for 1916, helps us to see that the Babylonian 
“Cush ” in Gen. x stands for Kesh, the earliest traditional 
seat of civilization in Babylonia (older than Erech), not for 
the Elamite Kossites. 

The fact that Kish and Eréch are grouped under Ham 
shows that the Hebrews understood that the earliest 
Babylonian civilization (i.e. the Sumerian) was not Semitic. 
Arpachshad symbolizes the earliest Semitic Babylonian 
population; Eber, followed by Peleg (i.e. “division”, 
Gen. x, 25), symbolizes the separation between the 
Sumerianized Semitic Babylonians and those who, like the 
ancestors of the Hebrews, remained Semitic in culture and 
language. 

In putting a vote of thanks to Professor Burkitt for his 
interesting paper, the CHarRMAN propounded a very original 
explanation of the name Kush in connexion with the two 
populations differentiated by their hair. 

5. Mr. Krenxow: The Poetical Remains of Muzdhim 
al ‘Uqailt.—The works of this poet mark the transition from 
the genuine Bedouin to the litteraire of the town, and they 
manifest traces of Persian influence. 

Dr. Hirscureip having discussed the paper, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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The Indian Sphere 


THURSDAY, September 4 

10.30. Mr. M. Loncworra Dames, Vice-President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in the chair. 

Proressor A. A. MacpongL1 read a paper entitled Notes on 
Sanskrit Studies at the Present Time, of which the following is 
an abstract :— 

He dealt with the present state of Sanskrit studies, chiefly 
as affected by the War, and with their future prospects. He 
showed how the work of individual Oriental scholars had been 
interrupted, how some of them had lost their lives, while 
Societies like the Royal Asiatic of Great Britain and Ireland 
had suffered both financially and in the amount of scholarly 
work published by them. The action of the Academies in the 
promotion of Oriental research had been to a large extent 
suspended. This was especially the case with the proposed 
critical edition of the Mahabhdrata. At the present time the 
funds available for the purpose amounted to £6,000, a sum 
made up of about £1,700 from subscriptions, a subvention of 
£1,700 promised by the India Office, and a grant of £2,500 
voted by the Associated Academies. Before the outbreak of 
the War, estimates of the cost of printing had been furnished, 
the collaborators, most of whom were Germans, had been 
selected, and the portions of the epic assigned to them allotted. 
Now that the War had come to an end we were faced with the 
question how the undertaking should be resumed. The 
answer to this depends on the attitude which the Academies 
of this and the Allied countries were going to adopt towards 
those of Germany and Austria. A suggestion was made as 
to what that attitude should be. 

The War had putan end to a publication of an international 
character, the Oriental Bibliography, which it was advisable to 
revive by the co-operation of the Allied Asiatic Societies. 

The only department of Oriental research not detrimentally 
affected was archeology. In India archeological work had 
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been pursuing an uninterrupted course of progress, as shown 
by the admirable annual reports published by the Director of 
the Archeological Survey. The post of Archwological Com- 
missioner of Ceylon had now been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. A. M. Hocart, M.A., of Exeter College, who was pursuing 
his probationary studies at Oxford. In another region of the 
East archeology would positively benefit as a result of the 
War. ‘The important archeological areas of Syria, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia would now be under the protection of 
civilized states and would be scientifically exploited. 

As to the future of Sanskrit studies in India and in this 
country, the prospects were not altogether bright. There were 
now only two European Sanskrit scholars in India, and, when 
those two retired, there would probably be none left in the 
whole of India, either in the educational or the archeological 
service. It was for various reasons important that there should 
be a few such scholars in India, especially those trained in 
research. Several years ago some Oriental Professors of 
Oxford and Cambridge recommended to the India Office the 
establishment of a few scholarships to enable trained young 
scholars to pursue the study of subjects which could be better 
learnt in India than in Europe, such as archeology, ethnology, 
and the philology of modern vernaculars. Not long after- 
wards the Government of India started a system by which 
two or three scholars selected every year, from the Universities 
in different parts of India are sent over to England to be 
trained in Oriental subjects according to Western methods of 
research. This system had already resulted in several useful 
publications. But it was too soon yet to judge how far this 
plan would succeed in the long run. 

The question of how to promote the study of Sanskrit and 
other subjects by Europeans in connexion with India under 
present circumstances could probably best be met by the 
establishment of a British Institute of Oriental Research 
analogous in its arrangement to the British School at Athens 
and at Rome, or the French School of the Extreme East at 
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Hanoi. This would in no way interfere with the proposed 
Oriental Institute at Delhi, because it would provide for the 
wants of trained European scholars pursuing these studies in 
India, while the latter would cater for Indian students not 
yet trained in research. The main difficulty at the present 
time would, no doubt, be how to raise the necessary funds. 
But perhaps the American Oriental Society might be able 
to co-operate with the Royal Asiatic Society in this matter ; 
and, if the project could be brought within the scope of 
the Carnegie fund, the financial difficulties would probably 
disappear. 

Mr. F. W. Tuomas called attention to the recently reported 
proposal of the Bhandarkar Institute in Poona for a critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, to be produced in India by the 
aid of a fund which had been placed at its disposal for the 
purpose ;- also to the announcement of a Congress of 
Orientalists to be held shortly at Poona under the auspices of 
the Institute. He also referred to the increasing number 
of young Indian scholars trained in Europe, or otherwise versed 
in European methods of research and producing valuable 
work. 

Mr. Paraiter acknowledged the good work of Indian 
scholars, and the same point was enforced by Prorgssor 
Sven Konow and Proressor J. Pa. Voorn, the latter 
expressing a hope that the proposed Institute of Research in 
* India might have an international character. Mr. P. P. S. 
Sasrri urged that Indians should be associated with the 
Institute. 

2. Proressor E. J. Rarson: Notes on the history of the 
word “ drachma”’.—The Greek drachma with its multiples and 
subdivisions was introduced into India by Alexander the 
Great and his Greco-Bactrian successors; and the smaller 
silver coins of Apollodotus and Menander are actually called 
drachma: by the author of Periplus of the Erythrwan Sea, 
c. A.D. 80. But the word, or its Indian equivalent, has not 
been found in Sanskrit literature or inscriptions until a much 
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later date. The form dramma, which appears first in the 
Gwalior inscription of Bhojadeva of Kanauj (a.D. 875), is to be 
traced to Iran, where the drachma was the ordinary money 
of account during the Parthian and Sassanian periods. The 
Rajputs of Kanauj were Gurjaras who came into the country 
of the lower Indus from Iran by the route through Kandahar, 
Quetta, and Kalat, probably at the time of the great Hina 
invasion in the latter half of the fifth century a.p. The 
Hiimas and Gurjaras brought with them into India vast 
quantities of Sassanian coins. Their earliest Indian issues are 
simply Sassanian coins re-struck ; and their first independent 
issues are closely imitated from the current Sassanian coins. 
These are found in great numbers in Marwar, the region of 
Rajputana adjacent to the country which was first invaded. 
The next stage is represented by the so-called Gadhiya-paisd, 
coins of thick Indian fabric, but still retaining the original 
Sassanian types. The coins to which the name dramma is 
specifically applied in the inscriptions, e.g. the Srimad-Adi- 
Variha dramas struck by Bhojadeva, are manifestly con- 
nected both by their fabric and by their weight (about 
65 grains = 4-211 grammes) with the Gadhiya-paisaé. They 
belong to the period when Gurjara rule had extended from the 
land of the Indus to the land of the Ganges. 

Sm Grorce Grierson pointed out that the form damri 
should really be written with a cerebral r, and was a diminutive 
of dam, and Mr. Loncworta Dames concurred in that view. ~ 
Prorgssor Sytvaw Livi drew attention to the linguistic 
significance of the form dramma, which by the retention of 
the original r and the loss of the aspirate testifies to its passage 
through an Iranian medium, a contribution which was 
cordially welcomed by Professor Rapson. 

3. Proresson T. W. Ruys Davis reported upon the 
Present Position and Prospects of the Pali Text Society. He 
said: You doubtless know how the Society was started in 
1881 to publish the historical records preserved in palm-leaf 
MSS. written in Pali in the alphabets of Burma, Siam, and 
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Ceylon. Pali was almost unknown in Europe; capable 
editors could certainly be counted on the fingers of one hand ; 
and there was no money to pay for the printing or for the work 
of editing. Our utmost hope was to print two volumes a year. 
Thirty-eight years have since then elapsed. The Society 
has brought out not only the seventy-six volumes it hoped 
to be able to do; it has published ninety-six. All the oldest 
of the texts have appeared. ‘The Society has started a series 
of translations, and is preparing a much-needed dictionary. 
The publication for the five years 1914-18 include the com- 
pletion of the Dhammapada Commentary, a new edition of 
the Sutta-Nipdta and of its commentary, and of the Khuddaka 
Pdtha and its commentary ; and finally of the Niddesa, a work 
of the greatest interest,.as it is the oldest complete Pali 
commentary in existence. 

The outlook for the immediate future is dark. Even before 
the War the cost of printing had slowly, but steadily, gone up. 
Since the War it has increased by leaps and bounds. Some- 
thing will have to bedone. The Society has received donations 
amounting altogether to just two thousand pounds. Either 
more donations must come in, or more subscribers, or the 
Society will have to suspend its work for the present. Two 
volumes of the dictionary, text and translation of the Visuddhi- 
Magga, the translation of Buddhaghosa’s Attha-silin? and 
other important texts are waiting to be printed. 

Tne Cuarman thanked Professor Rhys Davids Se: his 
presence and his report. 

4. Dr. J. N. Farquuar: The Historical Position of 
Raménanda.—He argued that, as it had been shown in recent 
research that Namdev, the Maritha Bhakta, an immediate 
forerunner of Ramananda, had flourished about 1400-30, it 
would be reasonable to take 1430 as the upward limit of 
Raminanda’s activity as a teacher. This fits in well with the 
birth of Pipa, his royal disciple, in 1425, and with the life of 
Kabir, who seems to have been born in 1440. On the other 


hand, fresh information from Udaipur suggests that = Bai 
JRAS. JAN. 1920. 
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left the Mewar capital and became a disciple of Rai Das, 
another of Raménanda’s disciples, about 1470. The master 
therefore, was probably dead by this time. Thus the forty 
years 1430-70 cover the period of Ramananda’s teaching. 

He gave many reasons for disbelieving the common 
traditional statement that Ramananda belonged to the sect of 
Raminuja, especially the fact that he taught that release was 
to be found in Rama alone. 

He probably came of a Riimaite sect which existed in South 
India and used as its chief scriptures, in addition to Valmiki’s 
Ramayana, the Agastya-Sutikshna-Samwddaand the Adhydtma- 
Raméyana, which finds release in Rima alone and teaches 
a Rama-mantra. The latter is one of the chief sources of 
Tulsi Das’s Rémdyana, and a few years ago the Agastya- 
Sutikshna-Samvdda was published in a Hindi translation in 
the North with the biography of Ramananda included. It 
thus seems likely that Ramananda belonged to this sect, and 
brought its theology and its literature to the North with him.! 

Sir Gzorcz Grierson complimented Dr. Farquhar on his 
interesting paper, and proceeded to discuss the question of 
date, which involved certain difficulties. Dr. Farquhar 
replied. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

‘FRIDAY, September 5 

10.30. Prorzssor Syivary Livi having been voted into 
the Chair, Dr. Vincent Smrrx delivered an address entitled 
Mr. Jayaswal’s Paper on Statues of two Saisundga Kings. — 
The two statues, which are in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
were found at Patna about a century ago. They are in the 
round, and of life size or a little larger. Each bears a short 
inscription of eight characters, cut on the scarf passing over 
the back. The characters are exceptionally difficult to read, 
because the script is peculiar and the forms of the letters are 
obscured by the parallel grooves marking the folds of the 
scarf, The only letter repeated is n, which appears in 

1 This paper will appear in the April Number. 
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curiously late shape, most resembling that found in certain 
Kushan inscriptions of the first or second century a.c., a date 
quite impossible for the statues. The inscriptions have been 
studied carefully for the first time by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
whose work has been criticized by Mr. R. D. Banerji of the 
Indian Museum. Both the scholars named, who had the 
advantage of examining the statues at leisure, have published 
their results in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for 1919, vol. v. Both agree that the statues are pre- 
Maurya, the oldest known in India, and that they are portraits 
of the two kings, Aja or Udaya, and his son, Varta Namdi 
or Nandi (Nanda) Vardhana, who reigned in the fifth century 
u.c. That result, if established, revolutionizes the history of 
Indian art. If the Patna statues and their inscriptions are as 
old as supposed, it must be admitted that the art of sculpture 
in stone was well matured two centuries before Asoka. The 
execution of the images is such that it presupposes a long 
prior development of plastic art. 

Dr. Smith was impressed by the fact that both Jayaswal and 
Banerji agree in the reading of the inscription on the later or 
B statue as being Saba khate Vata Namdi, which is interpreted 
as meaning “ Varta Namdi of universal dominion”. The 
reading seems to be certain. Jayaswal read the second 
syllable as pa, but Banerji points out that on the stone it is 
ba. The correction does not affect the interpretation. The 
second on the older or A statue is more difficult to read. 
Banerji feels doubts about three of the eight characters, 
while concurring with Jayaswal that the inscription refers 
to King Aja, also called Udaya or Udayim. Dr. Smith, while 
unwilling to dogmatize, was and is of opinion that the statues 
are pre-Maurya, that probably they were executed not later 
than 400 B.c., that the inscriptions are contemporary with the 
statues, and that the appearance of comparative modernity 
in the script is not conclusive. For the present the problem 
must be regarded as not yet definitely solved. 

M. Senart referred to the interesting nature of the theory 
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propounded, but declined to venture upon any discussion 
of its justification pending the possibility of inspecting 
estampages of the two inscriptions. Sir Grorce GrizRson 
stated that he had been awaiting the arrival of estampages, 
which Mr. Jayaswal had sent to him, and they had arrived 
only that morning. He exhibited them. Dr. L. D. Barnerr 
stated that after a study of the inscriptions he entirely dis- 
sented from the view taken by Mr. Jayaswal. He criticized 
the readings, and drew attention to inconsistencies in the 
supposed dialectical forms ; from the position of the writing 
on the backs of the statues he concluded that it contained 
only mason’s notes. 

2. Proressor Sten Konow communicated the preliminary 
results of a renewed examination of Some Documents relating 
to the Ancient History of the Indo-Scythians. Professor Sieg 
had proved that the Indo-European language once spoken 
in the north-eastern parts of Chinese Turkistan is in some 
manuscripts called Ars, while, in Uigur colophons it seems 
to be designated as Z’oyri. Professor Miiller is probably right 
in comparing the statement of Trogus, according to which 
the kings of the Tokharians were at some period styled 
Asiani, so that the Asii and Asiani of the classical authors 
would have to be identified with Arsi and the Tokharians 
with Toyri. Accordingly the language variously styled 
Toxri and Ar&i must be considered as the speech of the old 
Tokharians, as has long ago been inferred by Sieg and others. 

Now the Tokharians have usually been identified with the 
Yueh-chi and also with the Kushin rulers of India and the 
Indian borderland. All that we know about the latter, 
however, seems to show that they spoke an Iranian tongue, 
closely related to, if not identical with, the old language 
of the Khotan country, and further that there existed 
intimate relations between them and the Iranians of Southern 
Turkistan. Several new facts were brought forward in 
proof of this, e.g. titles used to describe the Kushan ruler 
Kanishka and the Zeda inscription, which were also found in 
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Old Khotanese, and the use of the title shao, which is well 
known from the coin legends of Kanishka and his successors, 
in Khotanese documents, in such a way that we can infer 
that the system of government known to have existed amongst 
the Sakas of India with subordinate rulers styled shao or shahi 
was also in use in the Khotan country. We would naturally 
infer a close relationship between the Sakas, the Kushans, 
and the Iranians of Southern Turkistan, if it were not for the 
supposed identification of the Tokharians with the Yueh-chi 
and their successors, the Kushins. This identification 
cannot, however, be maintained. Chinese sources inform us 
that the Yueh-chi conquered Ta-hia, and Trogus tells us that 
the Asiani became kings over the Tokharians. Marquardt 
has long ago compared these two statements with each other 
and identified the Asiani with the Yueh-chi and the Tokharians 
with the Ta-hia, and this identification has now received 
fresh support through the new discovery of the name Ar& 
for the language apparently called Toyri elsewhere. The 
Yueh-chi were accordingly originally different from the 
Tokharians, whose migration towards the west, when they 
settled in Bactria, must be referred to an earlier period 
than the Yueh-chi conquest. The Yueh-chi, on the other 
hand, later on made themselves masters of the Tokharians 
in Bactria as well as in the east, and the title or designation 
Asi, Asi, should be explained to denote these Yueh-chi 
rulers. It is perhaps itself an Iranian word and connected 
with the title alysdna, erjhina, used in an Indo-Skythian 
inscription and in Iranian texts from Southem Turkistan. 
If so, it must be different from the designation Yueh-chi, 
Nur-si, Kushi, which is used to denote these rulers themselves. 
The Yueh-chi or Kushiins were, according to everything 
we know about them, Iranians, and must provisionally be 
described as a Saka tribe. 

Tur Caareman thanked Professor Konow for his valuable 
contribution concerning an important matter which otherwise 
might not have been represented at the Joint Session. 
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3. Mr. F. W. Tuomas: Some remarks on Indian 
Cosmography. 

Little has been written concerning conceptions of the 
cosmos entertained by ordinary unmetaphysical persons in 
ancient India. Our Indo-European ancestors seem to have 
conceived a world in three tiers, occupied respectively by the 
deivds, or “ sky-people”’, the ghemones, homines, émty@ormor, or 
“ dwellers upon the earth”, and the subterranean people, 
Odor, including certain gods, demons, and the dead. The 
earth was, no doubt, circular, whether flat or otherwise. 
To the earliest Greeks and Teutons the cosmos was comparable 
to a pair of inverted bowls, both resting on a surrounding 
ocean and the larger one, the vault of the sky, enveloping 
the other. This conception, which was also Babylonian, 
was apparently not entertained by the Vedic Indians, who 
paradoxically conceived of the two bowls, each triple, as 
concave to each other (camud samivi), a view which, no doubt, 
survives in the cosmic egg of the Puranas. But it clearly 
underlays the well-known Jaina cosmographic figure, which 
again reproduces the triplicity of the Vedic conception. The 
vertical divisions of the Jaina trasa-nddi, in conjunction with 
the akimbo figure, were perhapsderived from misunderstanding 
of a well-known Babylonian plaque, held out by a demon 
whose head, claws, and feet appear in front. As Dr. Paul 
Carus had shown in the Monist for 1897, this design was 
clearly the source of the Indian, Tibetan, and other Buddhist 
representations of the wheel of life, the idea of circularity 
being a Buddhist addition. The Buddhist wheel accounted 
for the later paradoxical shape of Mount Meru, which in 
most, though perhaps not in all, the Brahmayical descriptions, 
increases in breadth with its height ; this feature is plainly 
due to its having been originally a segment of a circle. The 
Buddhist picture had, no doubt, been popularized by the 
activity of preaching friars, yamapatia men, ete. Mount 
Meru was perhaps of Babylonian origin, as had been suggested, 
though this was not certain, as the idea of a mountain of the 
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gods was widespread, vide the Greek Olympos, etc. The 
Indian cosmographies were therefore composed of three 
several elements, namely, (1) the conception of the two super- 
posed bowls, (2) the conception (perhaps originally due to 
a misunderstanding of the Babylonian tablet) of tiers of 
existence, (3) the conception of the world mountain, or moun- 
tain of the gods. 

Tae Cuatrman thanked Mr. Thomas for his paper. 

4. Proressor J. Pu. Vocrt: A British School of Indian 
Studies in India. 

At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on March 14, 
1916, Professor Macdonell pointed out the necessity of 
establishing a school of research for Europeans at some 
centre of Sanskrit learning, preferably Benares. 

As regards the desirability of such an institution, all 
Sanskritists will agree. Many years ago a similar proposal 
was made by Sir John Marshall, the Director-General of 
Archeology in India. 

Notwithstanding the great progress made in archmological 
and philological research since Sir William Jones founded 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal an enormous amount of work 
still remains to be done in every department of Indian studies. 
It is a hopeful sign that of late years several provincial societies 
have been started, which devote themselves to historical 
research. Besides, there are the scientific departments of the 
Government of India, the Archwological, Ethnographical, and 
Linguistic Surveys. As regards the Archeological Survey, 
it should be noted that its primary task is the preservation 
of the ancient monuments, their investigation occupying 
only the second place. Important groups of ancient buildings, 
e.g. those of the Imperial Capital, Delhi, have never been 
adequately described. The museums of India, too, contain 
a mass of material which has only very partially been 
explored. There is ample room for detailed studies of 
practically every class of antiquities. As regards epigraphy, 
excellent work has been done both by European and Indian 
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scholars. But side by side with the Epigraphica Indica and 
Epigraphica Indo-Moslemica we want the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum to be continued. Of this series only two volumes 
have so far appeared, one of which, dealing with the Asoka 
inscriptions, is now obsolete. 

What has been said about Indian archeology and epigraphy 
is also true of linguistic and literary studies, as well as of 
ethnology, anthropology, and folklore. In these departments, 
too, we notice a great disproportion between works and 
workers. 

What great results a research institute can produce is 
proved by the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. The vast 
amount of scientific work of a very high order accomplished 
by that school is embodied in the Bulletin and its numerous 
monographs. 

What is wanted for India is a research institute on the 
same lines. The professors should merely guide the students 
in their researches, besides devoting themselves to their 
own work of investigation. The following subjects ought to 
be represented: Sanskrit (Vedic and classic) and Pali, 
archwology, epigraphy and numismatics, Arabic and Persian, 
the modern languages of India, ethnology, anthropology, 
and folklore. This would mean about twelve chairs at least, 
but the institute could very well start with a limited staff. 
The number of scholarship-holders ought to be restricted 
so as to secure the election of first-rate men. As a centre of 
scientific research, the proposed substitute would attract 
many workers from among the Indian Civil Service, the 
Education Department, and Missionary Societies. It could 
be established at Simla or some other hill station as a retreat 
during the summer, whereas in the cold season the members 
of the school would be scattered all over India, each engaged 
in his peculiar subject of inquiry. 

* Tae Cuarrman, in thanking Professor Vogel for his con- 
tribution, regretted that the lateness of the hour precluded 
an adequate discussion of the important topic, which would, 
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however, come up for deliberation and discussion at the 
final general meeting (see above, pp. 137 sqq.). 
The business of the Section then terminated. 


Central Asia and the Far East 


THURSDAY, September 4 


10.30. The chief interest attaching to this Section had been 
aroused by two papers read at the plenary session on the 
afternoon of September 3, when Monsteur Henri Corprer 
gave his exhaustive report on Chinese studies during the past 
twenty years, and Monsizur Finor his interesting account 
of the work done for the study of archeology and ethnology 
in Indo-China. The attendance at the sectional sitting on 
September 4, with M. Corprer as Chairman, was con- 
sequently small, only seven being present. The section had, 
however, presented to it two papers of exceptional interest. 

1. Proressor Pexuiot, Le Texte Mongol de Vhistoire secréte 
des Mongols, reported on a transcription of a Mongol manu- 
script, giving the secret history of the Mongol, or Yuen, 
dynasty on the throne of the Chinese Empire, a.v. 1280- 
1368. The original is not available, but a Chinese scholar 
early in the Ming period published a transcription of it, and it 
is of this that Professor Pelliot had obtained a copy. The 
transcription gave no Mongol text, but in parallel columns 
it gave: (a) the phonetic equivalent in Chinese characters 
of the Mongol original ; (6) a bald word-for-word translation 
of each Mongol word; (c) a free translation in flowing 
Chinese. In this way it had been possible to reconstruct 
the original, thus furnishing most valuable material for the 
historian, who had hitherto been dependent on the official 
Chinese Annals of the Yuen dynasty. 

2. Mr. Lionet C. Horxrys, Notes on the Art of the Shang 
Dynasty Miniatures, gave an account of the finding of the 
inscribed oracular bones, which within the past twenty years 
had been discovered in the Chinese province of Honan. These 
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were at first tentatively assigned to the early centuries of 
the Chow dynasty (c. 1122-250 3.0.) ; but scholars, Chinese 
and European, who have made them their study, are now 
agreed in ascribing them to the Shang dynasty (c. 1766- 
1122 x.c.). In his papers in the JRAS. Mr. Hopkins had 
already dealt in detail with the forms and meaning of the 
characters inscribed on these bone votive offerings; but he 
now exhibited to the Section the actual tablets, of an age 
exceeding, and in some cases much exceeding, three thousand 
years. He drew his hearers’ attention to the artistic quality 
of the dragons and other animal forms, as well as to various 
other signs with which they were decorated. The chief interest 
and even value in the study of these inscriptions is, however, 
in the recovery of archaic forms of Chinese ideograms, more 
nearly than anything before known approaching the original 
hieroglyphic representations of natural objects. 
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A Passage in the Mesha Inscription, and the 
Early Form of the Israelitish Divine Name 


By Dr. A. COWLEY 


Line 18 of the Moabite Stone is frequently quoted as the 
only early instance of the use of the divine name outside 
Israel. The sentence runs as follows: Ayr %>. . 8 DwO MpNt 
wos E> on anoN. By comparison with |. 12 the lacuna 
was filled by *inwx, which Mr. Clermont-Ganneau long ago 
rejected. In]. 12 5x1 is singular, its meaning is obscure, 
and itis used with the verb uwN} or 3wNI, which is also 
obscure. Here the verbis mpxt and *5xN would be plural. 
The two passages are therefore clearly not parallel and 
the reading *5N7N is not convincing. Hence it has been 
proposed more recently to read "(> nN “the instruments 
of J.”,a very weak phrase. As a matter of fact I believe 
that the passage is to be understood in quite a different 
way, and I suggest the reading mm °> Mex Dwa Mpxt 
“and I took from thence what :should be for myself (i.e. 
my own share, as king)”. In order to see if the original 
would admit of such a reading, I made a careful examina- 
‘tion of the stone in the Louvre in April, 1914, when 
Mr. René Dussaud most kindly put all the material at my 
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disposal. At the end of 1. 17 nothing is left on the stone 
after 1. ‘Lhe squeeze supplies Mwh npN, after which 
there is a stroke | which may belong to an aleph (usually 
printed as certain), and with a little good will I thought 
I could see a trace of its head. ‘he lines are not all of 
equal length. There would be room for MwIN, or, if the 
line is long, (WN MIN. At the beginning of ].18 nvr" is 
clear. The verb “to be” does not occur elsewhere in the 
inscription, so that we do not know its form in the dialect 
of Moab. But in Isaiah 164 (“the burden of Moab”) it 
has been suggested that ""} is used in imitation of Moabite 
speech, If so, the verb was written with o 1. 

As to the rest of the sentence, note first the root nD, 
usually translated “drag”, “I dragged the altar-hearths 
[whatever they are] before Kemosh” is surely a pointless 
remark, He would have said what he did with them when 
he got them there. This translation is generally supported 
by reference to the Arabic W.= to “trail a garment”, 
etc. The meaning is, however, more likely to be 
discovered from Biblical Hebrew. ‘he word occurs 

(1) in 2 Sam. 17, where perhaps it means “ drag”. 

(2) in Jer, 15%, where it certainly means “to tear in 
pieces”. The sentence marks a gradation : to kill, to tear 
in pieces (LXX eis Stacracuov), to eat up the pieces, and 
so utterly annihilate (LXX els S:apOopdv), 

(3) in Jer, 22, probably “ drag”. 

(4) in Jer. 49 ®, “they shall tear them like lambs.” 

(5) in Jer. 388 4% mranp “da and mranon wba “torn 


It does, therefore, in three places at least out of five 
mean to “tear in pieces”. This gives a real, if grim, 
meaning to its use here. In 1. 12, “I took away the yaw 
(of ?) Doda and tore him in pieces before Kemosh.” In].17, 
(of the prisoners) “I took away my share and tore! them 


fis that Neubauer took the word so in Records of the Past, N.8., ii, 
p. 201 +. 
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in pieces before Kemosh”. This would be as good a 
spectacle (if that is the meaning of n™)'as the slaying of 
all the inhabitants of the city in Il. 11, 12, We may 
compare the treatment of Moab by David, 2 Sam. 8%, 
Still more illustrative is the story of Saul and the 
Amalekites. In 1 Sam, 15° Saul and the people spared 
Agag and the best of the sheep, etc, when they 
had been commanded to destroy everything (cfr 15%, 
snoarqnn as here). In 15% Samuel shows Saul his duty 
by hewing the captive king in pieces before the Lord. 
The phrase ‘n: 255 23N nN HOW (LXX éodakev, Aq. Sym. 
S:éo7racev) is exactly parallel to ‘> "25> manont. (The verb 
How is a druk Aeyouevov and it has been suggested to read 
yown “ tore in pieces ”.) 

So that the 5yqy? in 1. 12 was a person, for you cannot 
tear an altar-hearth. From that point of view there 
would be no objection to the reading mm “xo “the Arels 
of J.” But is the form mv possible for the name here ? 
It has been generally assumed that aw" was the original 
form, of which wm and T were abbreviations. Considered 

1 Barcharde, Altheuctuiiache Premadworte, ii (1910), No, 92, following 
Bondi, compures with it the Egyptian (?) ’ir’ir in the Anastasi papyrus, 
which he translates ‘‘ Held”, ‘Streiter”. Cf. also W. Max Miller, 
Asien u, Europa, p. 79. Gardiner in his edition of the papyrus (Zgyptian 
Hieratic Texts, i, 1 (1911), p. 25") thinks the context requires “guide”, 
but Burehardt’s meaning would be equally suitable. It is very probable 
that the two words are the same, and that the meaning is “mighty man”, 
whether regarded as protector or as ruler and oppressor. Mr. Griffith, 
however, points out that ‘ir'ir ‘is found only in Pap. Anast., i, 23, 9, 
which is full of foreign (Syrian) words, and this word itself has the 
foreign determinative, showing that it is not Egyptian”. It does not 

. seem to be Semitic, and must therefore be a survival in Syria from some 
non-Semitic language (Hittite 2). In the Bible SNK was evidently 
adifficulty,and has often been corraptedto DN™IN by apopular etymology, 
as if “lion of God". In Isaiah 337 DONT is parallel to DIbW 7DNIND 
(R.V. ambassadors) and must mean “champions” or representatives of 
some kind (cf. 2 Sam. 23%, SNTO SNIN °3w AN, plural). Such 
ameaning is very suitable in 1. 12 of the inscription. The King of Israel 
had built up Ataroth (i.e. made a fortified place of it) and the IN"IN was 
the governor appointed by him. A discussion of the word FIT would 
involve too long a digression here. 
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without prejudice, however, the contrary seems certainly 
to. be the case. The earliest form of the name found in any 
original document is in the still unpublished ostraka dis- 
covered by Reisner at Samaria. It there occurs! as Pin the 
final syllable of proper names, e.g. ray. TIBw. Hélscher 
(following Kittel) has surmised (correctly, I think, though 
he does not give his reasons) that it is to be pronounced 
NT Yau or Yaw. This seems to be the ultimate Urform 
of the name. In similar compounds in the Masoretic 
text it is written wr-, and in the Aramaic papyri ¥™ is 
the independent form. I suggest that these forms both 
represent the same pronunciation (Yaw), and that at some 
time between the date of the ostraka from Samaria (say 
900 B.C.) and the Aramaic papyri, the practice arose of 
writing a m to represent a long vowel, just as in Arabic 
and late Hebrew an © was afterwards used. This view is 
perhaps not easy to accept, but it is worth considering. 

At the end of a word (as na93) nis admittedly a mere 
vowel letter, without any aspiration or guttural sound. It 
seems strange that it should be so used only when 
final, and not in the middle of a word. Yet according 
to the Masoretic orthography it never quiesces in 
the middle of a word* That it was only a later 
use of the letter, even at the end of a syllable, is 
shown by the form v3 (for M3) in the Pentateuch. But 
it seems at least probable that similarly On75N is only 
a later method of writing OI3N, the m being inserted to 
indicate the long d, just as in mediaeval Hebrew, if it were 
necessary to point out the a as a long vowel, we 
might write ONAN. ‘The'Masoretes, however, have treated 
the medial nm in all cases as a full consonant and doubled 
the syllable. 


1 See the account by Holscher in Mitt. d. Deutschen Pal.-Vereins, 
1911, p. 26. 

* In names like “WHITH. SNMWY, however, it has Leen retained 
from the root, though not sounded. 
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This view, if accepted, would lead to far-reaching con- 
clusions. I will not apply it now to the many words in 
the Hebrew lexicon in which it explains difficulties, since 
such explanations may be regarded as subjective. The 
case of proper names, however, is different. These 
presumably had a fixed pronunciation which was more or 
Jess accurately represented in writing, at any rate at a time 
and place at which the name was familiar. In Sachau’s 
papyrus 1? the name ‘13 is generally transliterated as 
Bagohi. It is evidently a compound of the Old Persian 
Baga, whatever the second part may be, and is the same 
name (though not necessarily the same person) as the 
sua (or *-) of Ezra 2 **, 8%, and Neh. 77 2 10%, which 
appears in Greek under varieties of the form, Bayovaé, 
Bayoei, ov Greecized as Baydas. These forms can only be 
reconciled if they go back to an OP. *Bagawaiy. The h 
would not have been dropped in Hebrew at the time of 
Kzra if ithad been original. On the other hand, if 7 was 
used to represent long d, it may well have been written in 
Aramaic, where the necessity was felt of making the 
pronunciation clear by this device, although the practice 
had not yet been adopted in Hebrew when Ezra wrote. 
The in Baydas, or the o in Bayoe/, or the ov in Bayouvai 
was the nearest representation of 1(= English w) which 
was possible in Greek.1 (The accent was not a stress 
accent.) In the papyri then the name was pronounced 
Bagawai. 

Another illustration is the name Darius as it appears 
in the Elephantine papyri. In his own inscription at 
Behistun, where presumably his name would be spelt 
correctly, he is called (taking Weissbach’s transcriptions) 
in O.P. Daraiayau’, in Elamite Darijamauis, and in 
Babylonian Dariiamué, where the last a is absorbed in the 

! Similarly in pure Greek words an o often represents F (= w), as in 


olxas, olvos, for Fixes, Fivos, not for Foixos, Foivos. Cf. Oa’&e@ = TT in the 
Minwan-Greek inscription fram Delos, Rer. Sém, 1909, p. 402, 
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w (the m, of course, in Babylonian represents also the sound 
of w). In the Biblical texts it is consistently spelt wryt 
(Hebrew; Hag. 1', 21°; Zech. 1 *7, 7"; Dan. 11}, 91; 
Ezra 4°; Neh. 12%. Aramaic, Dan. 6 1.29; Ezra 4%, 5&7, 
64215), Probably the original vowels were nT, agreeing 
with the Babylonian form with which Ezra was familiar. 
It was afterwards corrupted to the present easier form, 
and the spelling made consistent by the Masoretes in all 
passages. 

If the form wrt was used by Ezra, it would be current 
till at least 450 8.c, It is noticeable that of the three 
spellings occurring in the papyri, this form is found only 
once, in a document (Sachau No. 30) dated by Sachau 
(and, I think, rightly) in 494 n.c., i.e. it is copied, like that 
in Ezra, from the Babylonian pronunciation. It is the 
earliest attempt at representing the sound of the name. 
The next extension of the spelling in the papyriis wiry, 
in the Aramaic version of the Behistun inscription, which 
appears on several grounds to have been written down in 
its present form about 4380-420 B.c. I take this spelling 
to represent the same (Babylonian) pronunciation, since 
the Aramaic follows closely the Babylonian version 
throughout, viz. Dariyawué, the m being simply inserted 
to show that an a is to be sounded after the %, since 
otherwise the name might be read Dariyds (much as it 
was in Greek). 

The third form of the name, and the commonest, is 
win, which I take to represent the real Persian 
pronunciation, Darayawaus—the n again being used to 
indicate the a, the first 1 consonantal and the second 1 
vocalic. 

Thus: wrat= Bab. Dariyawus 
occurs once (pap. 30+) in 494 n.c. 
wimt= Bab. Dariyawus 
occurs 4 times (pap. 62, ii) ¢. 430 nc. 
(pap. 11%1.%) jn 407 B.c. 
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wrrat= O.P. Darayawaus 

occurs 13 times (pap. 1*) in 407 B.c. 
(pap. 2241) in 407 B.c. 
(pap. 37) ¢. 407 B.c. 
(pap. 6°) in 419 B.c. 
(pap. 29 1) in 409-405 B.c. 
(Strasb. A*) in 410 Bc, 
(Sayce-Cowley H'*) in 

420 B.c. 

(S.C. J#) in 417 nc. 
(S.C. K?) in 411 nc. 

There are also three places (9 *, p. 204 and p, 222) where 
the reading is uncertain. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, that w and hw are 
not distinguished in O.P. That question! need not ‘be 
discussed here. Though the pronunciation hw might be 
supposed (wrongly) to explain the spelling wr, as if it 
were Darayawahu’, it could not explain wim (as 
Darayahus), since a syllable would then be wanting. The 
view that m is used as a vowel letter does explain both 
spellings. 

Putting aside, then, the doubtful readings, all the cases 
in which 7 is so used in this name occur from about 
430 z.c. onwards. It is not so used in papyrus 30 (494 3.c.), 
so that the practice would seem to have been introduced 
between 494 and 430 B.c. 

Other instances of the same use of min the version of 
the Behistun inscription are TaN = Auramazda, and 
pom = Vaumisa.’ 

Tf a case has been made out for this use of mp in Aramaic, 
we may reasonably assume that it was also employed in 
the same way in Hebrew of the same date, at any rate 


1 See Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achdmeniden, 1911, p. Ixv. 

2 Soin O.P. ef, Elam. Maumiiia, not for Vahumithra, as Sachau (and 
Justi), since Mithr- is found in the pepyri, 90 that the change had not 
yet taken place. Greek Opioos. 
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for a time, This explains the-Jater form oman (in P ) 

for pian, It was merely another way of writing the 
name (as later we might have had ON3N) in certain 
documents, A reason for the sudden change had to be 
found by the compiler of Genesis, but there is no need for 
us to speculate on on as a weakening of om. It also 
explains the development of NH bmo from BH bm, and 
other forms of the kind. The 8rd sing. perf. Kal was 
bo. This was written dna, the m representing the long 
vowel, and was then (later) treated as a triliteral, the 
n artificially becoming the second radical. Hence the 
participle dria, not found in BH. 

Now to return to the form of the divine naine. As 
found in the papyri ym on the above theory is only 
another way of writing 7, the Urform appearing on the 
ostraka from Samaria. It is therefore not Semitic in 
origin, and the attempt to explain it as derived from mn 
or mn as in Exod. 3¥ is no more to be taken as serious 
etymology than the derivation of qa ‘‘manna ” in Exod.16™. 

The further development of the name by the addition 
of a final n requires some discussion. Cuneiform evidence 
would here be of the greatest value, if it were certain, but 
experts differ so much in their conclusions that they 
cannot be used with confidence.* I will only quote the 
opinion of Ungnad (in the preface to his edition of 
Sachau’s papyri, pp. iii, iv): “The fullest form of the 
name . .. occurs in Babylonian documents of the 
fifth century [B.c.] from Nippur, in which numerous 
Jewish names appear compounded with Yama (pronounced 
Yawa).”* He then compares such forms as miz, which 


> Even if a name Abaraham be found in Babylonian, See Clay, The 
Empire of the Amorites (1919), p. 41. 

eg. 8. Daiches in ZA. 1908, p. 136, sums up the results of his 
inquiry in the statement ‘‘that the Tetragrammaton MYT has so far 
not been found in cuneiform inscriptions”, 

* But even this does not necessarily represent the form M¥T. The 
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he assumes to be shortened from *Sahwa. But the 
opposite is really the case. The ground-form of sn, as 
Ungnad very well knows, is *sdiw (Kautzsch, Heb. 
Gram., §§ 84°, ¢, «, 93 #-2, 95 d-f). This was difficult 
to pronounce, and so became either *sahwa or amy. 
Similarly the Urform Pp came to be written wm, and then 
the pronunciation was eased by the addition of a final 
vowel (7 =«) as in Babylonian, but whether on the 
analogy of nw, etc., or not, does not matter. No wonder 
that the true pronunciation of the name was regarded as 
a mystery! Meanwhile in compound names, which could 
not be altered in form, the original » and wm were 
preserved, though variously vocalized as p,m, 7. The 
tetragrammaton itself is never found in compounds, since 
later naines (i.e. those formed after the tetragrammaton 
came into existence) are all made on the early models. 
If the long form were original, one cannot imagine a 
people habitually shortening the name of their deity, 
especially as it was regarded with such special reverence. 
Such a practice would be contrary to all experience.’ 
Note also that the revelation of the tetragrammaton in 
Exod. 6* (like the change of O28 to on73N) belongs 
to the document P. 

If, then, everything seems to show that the early (or at 
least. pre-Exilic) form of the name was Yaw, we are not 
justified in assuming that the longer forin could be used 
by Mesha in 850 2.0. without very strong evidence—and 
if my in Mesha J. 18 is not the Name, it can only be the 
verb “to be”. In that case the proposed restorations 
addition of the final vowel may be simply a device to ease the 
pronunciation of Yiw in Babylonian. 

1 ‘The termination M- in names is not to be regarded as a shortening 
of TT-, but simply as a Koseform, perhaps derived from Hittite usage. 
It may have been due toa desire to avoid pronoancing the divine name, 
just as TT- is entirely dropped, e.g. in PW for MMP, cf. Bab. 
Mannuki for Mannn-ki-ilu, The form 7, used independently or in 
A , is purely orthographic (like the later ™, ete.), the mappik 
being the mark of abbreviation. 
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‘Sasun and > nn are alike impossible, and (win or 
[WN MIN seems to be necessary. “But I took away 
that which should be for myself and tore them in pieces 
before Kemosh.” Whether “them” means the rest of 
the 7,000 men, ete., or those whom he took for himself, is 
not clear. Probably the latter. It is a constructio ad 
senswm. 


The Historical Position of Ramananda 
By J. N. FARQUHAR, M.A., D.Lrrr. (Oxox) 


| WAS fortunate enough to be able to visit the great Kumbh 

Mela at Allahabad in February, 1918. There I found 
that Sankara’s Dagndmi sannyasis were more numerous 
than any other group of ascetics, and that next to them in 
numbers came the Rimanandi Vairagis. This illustrates 
the fact that in the history of religion in North India 
Raminanda is one of the very greatest figures. Yet very 
little is known about him with certainty. Hitherto his date, 
life, sect, teaching, attitude to caste have all been uncertain. 
Is it possible to-day to throw any light upon his historical 
position ? 

We take his date first. The traditional dates are 1299- 
1410, The great age to which this makes him live is at least 
suspicious, so that the statement requires to be tested ; and 
since his immediate predecessors and all his chief disciples 
are known, we may be able from their chronological position 
to realize when he lived. 

The Sikh Granth shows us that Sadna, Beni, Namdev, and 
Trilochan were harbingers of the movement and immediate 
predecessors of Ramananda. Now the date of Nimdev, 
the greatest of the four, seems to be finally settled. He is 
a most interesting figure, for he belonged to the Maritha 
country, was a devotee of Vithoba of Pandharpur, and left a 
considerable body of Marathi hymns ; yet he was also a note- 
worthy leader in the North, for a temple erected to his memory 
is still in use at Ghuman in the Punjab ; and a large number 
of Hindi hymns composed by him are preserved in the Granth." 
There is no definite tradition as to his date preserved in the 
Maratha country, but an old story represents him as having 
once met Jiianefvara, the author of the Jndnesvari, a 

1 Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vi, 17 &. 
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Marathi poem on the Gita written in A.p. 1290. Hence, most 
inquirers have been inclined to make him a contemporary 
of Jiianesvara. But Bhandarkar? has shown that this is 
impossible; his Marathi is at least a century later than - 
the language of the Jfiinedvari, and his references to 
Muhammadans and to idolatry imply a date not earlier than 
1400. This argument is confirmed by one of his own Marathi 
hymns in which he speaks of JilineSvara and the other 
Bhaktas contemporary with him as belonging to a time long 
past.? Finally, the date which is given for his Hindi hymns 
in Balesvara Prasad’s Sanibini Saiigraha is 1423. We must, 
therefore, think of Namdev as flourishing from 1400 to 1430 
or thereabouts. If, then, he was an immediate forerunner 
of Ramananda, the natural inference is that the latter's 
career opened somewhere about 1425 or 1430. 

We take Pipa next, Ramananda’s royal disciple, raja of 
Gagarawigarh. The date of his birth is definitely given by 
Macaulifie* as 1425, which fits perfectly into the chronology 
already suggested. He may have become a disciple in 1445 
at the age of 20. 

Take Kabir next. It is clear that he died in 1518, but two 
dates are given for his birth, 1399 and 1440. Clearly the 
latter ‘ is much more likely to be right than the former, for, 
even so, he would have a life of 78 years. This, again, fits in 
well, for if, as tradition says, he became a disciple when a boy, 
he might have joined Ramananda in 1455, when 15 years. 
of age. 

Fresh information, received recently from the Palace 
records of Udaipur, makes it plain that Mira Bai the poetess 
was the wife of the eldest son of Kumbha Rana of the Newar 
State, but that he died before coming to the throne. The 
Rani was murdered in 1469 by one of his surviving sons, 
and was succeeded by another. Mira Bai, rather ungraciously 


' Vaiarism, Saiviem, cte., 92. 
2? Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd Saints, 40. 7 Op. cit, vi, 11. 
‘ a.p. 1440 is accepted hy Westcott, Burn, and Rabindranath Tagore. 
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- treated by her brother-in-law, the new Rana, left Chittore 
and became a disciple of Rai Das, Riminanda’s Chamir 
disciple. She mentions him twice in her lyrics. Now, if 
Mira Bai left Chittore about 1470, it would seem that Rai Dis 
had by that time set up as an independent teacher and 
Raminanda was probably dead. 

Thus, if we suppose that Ramananda’s activity as a teacher 
stretched from 1430 to 1470, our conjecture will fit into all 
the chronological data we have found. Kabir would then 
have forty-eight years of life as a teacher after his master’s 
death, 1470-1518. We therefore conclude that it is probable 
that Ramananda was born about 1400, began teaching 
about 1430, and died about 1470. 

We next take the question of his teaching and his sect. 
Tradition declares that he came from the South and connects 
him with Ramanuja, but also avers that a quarrel led to a 
breach with the sect. Sometimes we are told that the only 
result of the breach was that Raminanda used greater 
liberty in social matters than was allowed in Raminuja’s 
community, sometimes the differences are made more serious, 
but in any case he is represented as faithfully teaching 
Ramanuja’s system, using the same mantra and remaining 
in the same sampradiya. 

Now this statement seems to contradict the plainest facts. 
The Sri-Vaishnava sect, of which Ramanuja is the chief 
glory, has throughout the centuries adored Sri and Vishnu 
(hence its name), called Vishnu the eternal Brahman of the 
Upanishads, and has acknowledged all the incarnations of 
Vishnu, giving special prominence to Krishna, but worshipping 
Rama also with fervour, and giving Narasithha and the other 
avataras due honour. The teaching of Riamananda, on the 
other hand, as is clear from the uniform practice of his 
disciples, was altogether centred in Rama and Sitd, while 
Krishna and the other incarnations, and even Vishnu himself, 
received no attention. Rama is regarded as the eternal 
God, the only means of release. This surely is in itself a very 
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large difference. Nor is there the slightest evidence that he 
ever taught the Visishtadvaita system. In the teaching of 
his disciples there are many advaita elements, and here and 
there the Bhedabheda philosophy is referred to, but never 
Raminuja’s special system. Again, the mantra of the Sri- 
Vaishnava sect is Ori. namo Ndrdyawiya, while Ramananda’s 
mantra is Ori, Rimdya namal. The Ramanandi sect-mark 
also is not the same as the Sri-Vaishnava, though it is akin to 
it. Finally, if Rama&nanda had belonged to the Sri-Vaishnava 
sect, he would have belonged to the order of Sri-Vaishnava 
sannyasis, named Tridan dis, an order very similar to Sankara’s 
sannyasis, yet quite distinct. What order of ascetics he did 
belong to we do not know, but his followers are not sannyisis 
at all, but merely sadhus called Vairagis, and it is most likely 
that they perpetuate the order to which their leader belonged. 

Thus, in matters of teaching and sect, the differences 
between Ramananda and Rimanuja are very great, so great, 
indeed, as to fill one with grave suspicion of the tradition. 
Is no better explanation of the facts possible ? 

I wish to call your attention to a Bhakti sect which existed 
in South India in mediaeval times, a sect which regarded 
Rama as the eternal God and the only means of release, 
and used Valmiki’s Ramdyana as their sacred book. Students 
of the Ramayana are aware that in books ii and vi Rima 
appears as a man, and only a man, while in the first book, 
which all scholars recognize to be a later addition, Rima and 
all his brothers are partial incarnations of Vishnu. Only in 
one passage, interpolated into the sixth book, is Rama raised 
above all gods and called the eternal Brahman. 

Now our sect in reading the Ramdyava seem to have been 
gravely troubled by the passages in which Rama is represented 
as a mere man, and also by the episode of Sita’s captivity in 
Ravana’s power. The Adhydtma Ramayana was, therefore, 

1 From Adhydtma Ramdyaya, III, x, 25, it appears likely that they 


also used the Rima-tépantya Upanishads: Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, 
802 ff. 
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written to meet these difficulties. It is a Sanskrit poem, 
which tells the whole story afresh in seven books, each bearing 
the same title as the corresponding book of the early epic. 
But Rama is throughout called the eternal god; release is 
obtainable in him alone, and fervent Bhakti is the path to 
release. When Rama at any point talks as a man, it 
is explained that his divine consciousness is temporarily 
clouded by muiyt. The theology is advaita throughout, but 
Sakta elements are added so that Sité has a place beside the 
_ eternal Raima. In order to shield her from the reproach of 
having been carried away by Ravana and kept in his harem, 
this new Ramayana says she entered the fire, leaving only an 
illusory Sita behind her, before the first appearance of Ravana, 
and the real Sita does not reappear until the fire ordeal at 
the end of the story. The poem contains the Rama-hridaya 
in eight Slokas and the Rima-gité in fifty-six lokas, compendia 
of doctrine for the use of ascetics, meant to be committed to 
memory and constantly repeated. A Rama-mantra is com- 
mended, and rules for worship are given, drawn from a manual 
called the Agastya Saziihita. There are numerous references 
in the poem to this Agastya S., and some of these passages 
enable us to see that it is the form of a dialogue, the inter- 
locutors being Agastya and a disciple named Sutikshna. 
Those of my readers who have been using Schrader’s mono- 
graph on the Paiicharitra Sarhitis may have noticed that 
the first work in his list is an Agastya Sarihita, bearing 
the sub-title Agastya-Suttkshna-sarivada, so that the book 
survives in the South. 

In these two works, then, we have a South Indian sect 
revealed which regarded Rama as the eternal god, the only 
source of release, and which sought release by Bhakti. The 
sect used a Rama-mantra, and had its own ascetics. Thus 
far I have found no Rama-sect surviving in the South to-day, 
but there are numerous Rima-Bhaktas, remnants, doubtless, 
of the mediaeval sect. 

Now I am inclined to believe that Ramananda was an 
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ascetic belonging to this sect, and that he came to the North, 
bringing its doctrine with him. If that conjecture is accepted, 
every fact about him and his sect then falls into place quite 
naturally. He would bring with him the doctrine that Rama 
is the eternal god, and that men should seek release in him 
by means of Bhakti. He would bring the Rima-mantra, 
Or Raimaya namal, with him, and he would be a simple 
ascetic, a Rama-Bhakta and not a sannyasi. The Raminandi 
sect-mark, similar to the Sri-Vaishnava tilaka, ‘yet distinct 
from it, is then explained. He would also bring with him 
to the North the Adhydtma Ramayana and the Agastya- 
Sutikshna Sarivdda. Now we cannot prove that he brought the 
Adhyatma Ramédyaya with him, but it was the only Raméyana 
in existence in his day which taught his doctrine, that Rama 
is the eternal god, the only source of release ; and it is clear that 
it was much used by his followers, for it is the most important 
of all Tulsi Das’s sources, and all Rimanandi ascetics know 
it and use it to-day. The presence of many advaita elements 
in the teaching of Ramanandis thus finds ample explanation. 
Nor can we prove that he brought the Agastya-Sutikshua 
Sativdda with him, but it is exceedingly probable that he did, 
for quite recently a Hindi translation of several chapters 
of the work was published, and Ramananda’s biography 
forms part of it. 

We therefore believe that Ramafnanda was an ascetic 
belonging to the sect which produced the Adhydtma Ramayana, 
that he came to the North about 1430, and that he had so 
much success in preaching the doctrine of the sect that he 
decided to stay and took up his residence in Benares, Further 
we would suggest that though he was not a Sri-Vaishnava, 
it is altogether probable that he was accustomed to use 
Ramanuja’s Sri-Bhashya, for though it is written from the 
Sri-Vaishnava point of view its clear and moderate doctrine 
of theism made it a most attractive work to all the theistic 


} Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saiviem, etc., 67, v. 2. 
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sects. This would explain its occasional use by his followers 
to-day, and also would explain the notable fact that no 
Raimanandi Bhishya has ever been written. During the 
early decades of the movement the newly fledged Bhaktas 
of the North would also be glad to link themselves with the 
illustrious scholar of the South. In this way there would 
grow up a feeling of kinship with the sect of Ramanuja 
which would form quite sufficient basis for the tradition 
which has hitherto misled us. . 
Raminanda’s attitude to the rules of caste deserves notice 
also. Some scholars have written as if he had thrown the 
caste-system to the winds, socially as well as religiously, 
but so far as my knowledge goes there is no evidence that he 
modified the social rules of caste in the slightest. Certainly 
Tulsi Das was an orthodox Brahman ; his poem is thoroughly 
orthodox in social matters, and Rimanandis to-day are quite 
as orthodox as ordinary Hindus are. It is trae Raminanda 
did not follow the rules of Rimanuja in matters of diet, 
but that is simply an additional proof that he was not a 
Sri-Vaishnava Brahman, for they are most punctilious of all 
Brahmans. Further, there is no evidence that he interfered 
with Brahman privileges in any particular. In every 
Raminandi temple to-day the priest isa Btihman. Further, 
his complete neglect of all caste-distinctions in the acceptance 
of disciples is scarcely a novelty, for the Bhakti sects had 
recognized long before his day that not only men of any caste but 
outcastes also could, by means of Bhakti, press on to spiritual 
religion and release. But he seems to have gone one step 
farther than any of his predecessors, Among his personal 
disciples we find not only a Sidra, a Jat, and an outcaste, 
but a Muhammadan and at least one woman. In this 


4, extended freedom we see evidence of Muslim influence. 
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Like the Maratha Bhaktas, Rimananda may have 
criticized idolatry, but there is not the slightest sign that he 
or his followers in the direct line gave up Hindu worship. 
It was Kabir who initiated the practice of eschewing all 
idolatry as wrong. What is to be recognized in Ramananda 
and all his followers is their vivid faith in the reality of the 
one personal god, spiritual and invisible, whom they called 
Rama. Yet, in spite of this vivid faith, no break was made 
with idolatry, the Hindu pantheon, or the old mythology. 
Kabir was the first to preach a theism so real and consistent 
that it would tolerate neither gods nor idols nor myths. 

The last point we notice is the unbroken custom among 
Riméinandis of using the vernacular for their literature. 
The same is true of all the sects dependent on Kabir. It had 
long been customary in the chief sects to use the vernacular 
as well as Sanskrit, but the Marithi Bhaktas and Ramainanda 
practically gave up the use of Sanskrit. altogether. 


The Kharosthi Alphabet 


By R. D. BANERJL 


InTRODUCTION 


[CC BARostHl or Kharostri is the name of a particular 
script used in Afghanistan, the Punjab, and portions of 
Central Asia from the fourth or fifth centuries before Christ 
to the third or fourth centuries of the Christian era. In the 
third or fourth centuries a.p. it gradually went out of use, 
the place being taken by one or more forms of the mediaeval 
Brahmi. In the eighteenth century the earlier generation of 
epigraphists and artchwologists used to call this script 
“ Bactrian”, “ Indo-Bactrian”, “ Bactro-Pali”, ‘ Ariano- 
Pali”, etc. Then it was identified with the Kharosthi or 
Kharoftht lipi, on the evidence of the Fa-wan-shu-lin’ The 
Chinese work describes the “ass-lip” (Khara-oxfha in 
Sanskrit) script, invented by one Kharostha,* in which the 
writing ran from theright to left. This identification, proposed 
by George Biihler,* has since met with general acceptance. 
The earliest and the only scientific treatment of the 
Kharosthi script was that by Biihler in his classic work on 
Indian Palwography. Modern explorers have proved by 
their discoveries that the use of the Kharosthi script was not 
limited to the ancient province of Gandhara, and that it was 
at one time very largely used by the inhabitants of the desert 
tract in Central Asia to the south-west of Kashgar and Khotan. 
Kharosthi is a modified form of the older variety of the 
Aramaic script. The close connexion between Kharosthi 
and Aramaic was noticed for the first time by E. Thomas. He 
observed that na, ba,ra,and va in Kharosthi agreed with the 
1 Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. i, p. 59. 
? Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. ix, p. 66. 


> Indian Studies, iii, p. 113. 
+ Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, edited by Thomas, vol. ii, pp. 144 ff. 
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Aramaic letters for the same sounds, and was likewise written 
from. the right to the left. Isaac Taylor* and Alexander 
Cunningham * gave definite shape to this theory and assigned 
to the Achwmenian conquerors the introduction of the 
Aramaic script into India. The Aramaic script was very 
largely used in Assyria and Babylon, and most probably it 
was used by the officials of the Achwmenian Empire. The 
officials in the Indian satrapies must have used this script. 
This supposition has been confirmed by the discovery of an 
Aramaic stone inscription among the ruins of Taxila.* Indian 
scribes seem to have modified the script so as to suit the 
requirements of Indian dialects. Hence the appearance of 
Kharosthi as a script different from Aramaic, 

The oldest Kharosthi forms are to be found on certain 
coins of the Achemenian sovereigns, on which single letters 
or syllables of both Brahmi and Kharosthi are to be found.‘ 
But the oldest Kharosthi inscriptions known are the Agoka 
edicts of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. Biihler divided 
Kharosthi records into four groups :— 

(1) The Maurya: “the archaic one of the fourth and 
third centuries B.c., found in the Agoka edicts of Shahbazgarhi 
and of Mansehra, with which the signature in the Asoka 
edicts of Siddapura, the legends of the oldest coins, and the 
syllables on the Persian sigloi fully agree.” 

(2) “The variety of the second and first centuries B.0. 
on the coins of the Indo-Grecian kings, which is imitated by 
some later foreign kings.” 

(3) “The variety of the Saka period, first century B.c. to 
first century A.D. (?), on the Taxila copper-plate of Patika, 
and on the lion capital of the satrap Sodasa or Sudasa from 
Mathura, which occurs also on some sculptures from Gandhara, 
on the Kaldawa (Kaldarra) stone, and on the coins of several 
Saka and Kusana kings.” 

1 The Alphabet, vol. ii, p. 261. 


® Coins of Ancient India, p. 33. 
+ FRAS. 1915, pp. 191 ff * Ibid. 1895, pp. 865 fF. 
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(4) “The strongly cursive script of the first and second 
centuries A.D. (?), which begins with the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription of Gondopherres, and is fully developed in the 
inscriptions of the later Kusana kings Kaniska and Huviska, 
and occurs also in the MS. of the Dhammapada from Khotan.”* 

Recent discoveries by French, German, and English 
explorers in Central Asia will necessitate the addition of 
a fifth group, which will comprise all Kharosthi manuscripts 
found in Central Asia and into which naturally the Dutreuil de 
Rhins manuscript of the Dhammapada will have to be 
transferred. Bithler’s classification has met with general 
acceptance, but in a debate on the date of Kaniska Dr. J. F. 
Fleet reopened the question. He was of opinion that the 
third and fourth groups are really one and the same, and said, 
“ And I think that, if a comparison is made of the absolute 
facsimiles of the Taxila and Wardak records, consideration 
being given at the same time to the points mentioned above, 
it will be agreed that no grounds remain for saying either 
that the Kushin Kharosthi alphabet is later than that of 
the ‘ Sakas ’, or vice versa.”’ * 

Immediately before this statement Dr. Fleet had objected 
to Dr. F. W. Thomas’ pronouncement that “ the Kharosthi of 
the Kaniska group is of a cursive type, obviously later than 
that of the Saka satraps of Taxila and Mathura ”, because the 
latter had referred to Biibler’s Indische Palaeographie in 
support of his statement, where in columns 8, 9 a Kharosthi 
alphabet from the “ Saka ” inscriptions, and in columns 10-12 
an alphabet from the Kushan inscriptions are to be found.* 

Dr. Fleet objects to Dr. Thomas’ statement, quoted above, 
on five different grounds :— 

(1) “ Now, in the first place, an artificial contrast between 
the two alphabets has been created by the style in which 
they have been figured. The alphabet in columns 8, 9 has 


1 Biihler’s Indische Palaeographie, Eng. trans. by Dr. Fleet, pp. 24-5. 
? JRAS. 1910, p. 976. 
3 Thid., p. 975. 
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been drawn in broad thick strokes, but that in columns 10-12 
in quite thin ones.” 

‘This defect, if it really be a defect, is impossible to remedy, 
if one has to reproduce an alphabet made up from cuttings 
of exact mechanical impressions or estampages. If one 
record is really written in thick broad strokes, as the Agoka 
edicts of Shahbazgarhi and Minsehra really are, and another 
in thin strokes, then it is quite natural that in illustrations they 
should appear as they are. It would be difficult to prove that 
even in Tafel i of the Indische Palaeographic, which is repro- 
duced from freehand drawings, the attempt to reproduce exact 
forms was not made. This objection is trifling and does not 
need close attention. 

(2) “Secondly, the figuring of these alphabets takes no 
notice of the fact that in the Taxila records, one of the bases 
of columns 8, 9, and in the Wardak record, one of the bases 
of columns 10-12, the letters were made not by continuous 
strokes (as shown in Bithler's plate), but by lines of punched 
dots.” * 

(8) “Thirdly, the original records, from which these 
alphabets have been put together, come from different 
localities and were written by different hands.” * 

I do not think that it has been really possible for anybody 
who has attempted to write on systematic paleography to 
produce specimens of writing by the same person, living in 
different. centuries or widely divergent historical periods. 
Nor has it been possible for any paleographer to base his 
work on the calligraphy obtained from one particular locality 
of a particular country. In a particular period of the history 
of a country, or in a particular century or part of one, the 
general tendency of scribes is to follow particular modes of 
writing. A comparison of different modes of writing, 
belonging to different historical periods or centuries, very 
often from different localities, so as to bring out clearly the 


1 JRAS. 1910, p. 975. 
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evolutions of a particular alphabet, is the object of 
palewography. 

(4) “ Fourthly, columns 8, 9 appear to be based chiefly on 
the Mathura inscriptions, which are on stone; whereas 
columns 10-12 are based almost entirely on the Sue Vihar 
record, which is on metal ; and there can often be traced in 
Indian records a tendency to use a more cursive style of 
writing for those on metal than that favoured for the records 
on stone.” ' , 

(5) “ Fifthly, the Kharoxsthi writing was of a loose style 
which lent itself very easily to different kinds of treatment, 
with results which are apt to be confusing.” * 

The last statement is very ambiguous. The same argument 
may be applied with equal force to the Brahmi of any period 
and more particularly to manuscript paleography, a branch 
of Indian palwography which, since the discovery of Central 
Asian manuscripts, has received more attention from careful 
scholars than any other branch of the subject. Moreover, the 
Kharosthi of the Taxila Silver* and Copper Plates‘ is a very 
definite, well-formed alphabet, suited, as well as Brahmi, for 
the single and double sounds of the North Indian dialects. 
It would be unjust, if we take Dr. Fleet’s fifth objection 
seriously and regard it as a writing of loose style which lent 
itself very easily to different kinds of treatment. For 
example, if we take the Brahmi Kusana records from 
Mathura, do we not find a similar case? The writing of 
the Jaina~Kusana—Brahmi records of Mathura is careless and 
cursive, whereas that of the Buddhist—Kusana—Brihmi records 
of the same locality and period is non-cursive.* In spite of 
this, anyone who has examined a number of Mathura inscrip- 
tions carefully can at once tell the difference between a Jaina— 
Kusana—Brihmi record and a Gupta one. A prolonged 


1 JRAS. 1910, pp. 975-6. * [bid., p. 976. 
3 Ibid, 1914, p. 973, and 1915, p. 191. 

+ Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, pp. 54 ff. 

* Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 51. 
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examination of Kharosthi records, specially the dated ones, 
on the same lines on which I treated Brahmi records of the 
Scythian period, leads me to believe that Dr. Fleet’s dictum 
is too premature. It appears that the fifth argument against 
Dr. Thomas’ pronouncement on the relativity of Biihler’s 
third and fourth group of Kharosthi epigraphs was placed 
on record before a thorough examination of the peculiar 
characteristics of the alphabets used in the epigraphs of these 
two groups was made; because after such an examination 
I find the contrary of Dr. Fleet’s statement to be the only 
possible and true one. The second and fourth objections of 
Dr. Fleet are real objections. In my monograph on the 
Scythian period of Indian history I have drawn attention to 
the fact that one great defect of Biihler’s treatment of the 
development of the Kharosthi alphabet was the use of the 
letters of the Sue Vihar Copper-plate inscription as the proto- 
type of the alphabet of the Kushan period. The real objection 
is the use of the alphabet of a record on metal for comparison 
with others of stone; in fact, it is the fourth objection of 
Dr. Fleet against the statement of Dr. Thomas. 

It is evident from Dr. Fleet’s opinion on the importance 
of the evidence of Kharosthi palmography as to the date 
of Kaniska that a fresh palieographical examination is 
absolutely necessary, in which records of stone and metal are 
to be compared separately. Such a treatment of Kharosthi 
paleography was not possible when Biihler wrote his work. 
But it has become so now on account of the publication of 
a number of old records with good mechanical facsimiles and 
the discovery of some new ones during the last twenty years. 
The inscriptions on the Wardak* Vase and the Mathura Lion 
Capital* have been republished. Beside the new stone 
inscriptions published by me eight years ago,® two other 
important Kharosthi records have been discovered during the 
last few years. These are the Peshawar Relic Casket 


1 Bp. Ind., vol. xi, p. 210. ? Tbid., vol. ix, pp. 135-47, 
3 Ind. Ant., vol. xxxvii, 1908, pp. 58, 64-6. 
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inscription of Kaniska,’ and the Taxila Silver-plate inscrip- 
tion of the year 136.2 

With the exception of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
edicts of Agoka, the inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital 
and the Peshawar Relic Casket inscription of the time of 
Kaniska, there are very few Kharosthi epigraphs which are 
of any importance. I therefore confine my paleographical 
examination to dated records and the inscriptions on the 
Mathura Lion Capital and the Peshawar Relic Casket. 

Tue Mrtxop 

According to Dr. Fleet’s suggestion, inscriptions on stone 
were separated from records on metal and an attempt was 
made to compare inscriptions written in continuous strokes 
separately from those in which dotted lines have been used in 
the formation of letters and syllables. But in the latter case 
there were certain insurmountable obstacles. The Mathura 
Lion Capital is made of stone, but in all the inscriptions on it, 
the forms of the letters are indicated by lines of continuous 
dots, as is the case with the Taxila silver and copper-plate 
inscriptions. Similarly in the case of the Sue Vihar inscrip 
tion there is an exception among-records on metal. In all 
other Kharosthi records the writing consists of a series of 
punched dots ; but in this case, although the material is metal, 
the letters consist of continuous strokes, as is the case of the 
copper-plate grants of later periods. 

It has been found impossible by any other means to deter- 
mine the chronological order of the inscriptions to be examined, 
and paleography is the only method which still remains, to 
be tried. I intend to determine the relative positions of the 
records under examination by observation and comparison 
of the peculiarities of the scripts used in them. In order to 
perform this it is necessary to obtain at least one fixed point. 
Such a point is easily to be found in the Shahbazgarhi and 

2 Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 1909-10, 


pp. 135-41. 
 JRAS. 1914, p. 973, and 1915, p. 191. 
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Mansehra Rock-Edicts of Asoka. Now, it is universally 
admitted that Kaniska appeared centuries after Asoka; 
therefore the script used in the stone and metal records of 
Kaniska shows a much later form of the Kharosthi alphabet. 
This is another fixed point. It would now be much more easy 
to ascertain the relative position of other records. For 
example, to ascertain the exact position of the Taxila Silver 
and Copper-plate inscriptions or those on the Mathura Lion 
Capital, it would only be necessary to compare each record 
with a Kusana record of its own class, and by referring to the 
forms of Asoka inscriptions to determine whether the forms 
were intermediate ones between the Maurya and Kusana ones, 
ov that they were contemporaneous with or later than the 
Kusana record. 

As has been stated above, the alphabets of the Asoka 
edicts were taken as the starting-point. The only published 
facsimili of the Shahbazgarhi edicts, i.e. the twelfth edict,' 
was taken as the prototype, and the excellent illustration was 
photographed for use in the plates. For the Mathura Lion 
Capital inscription, the photograph, taken by Cunningham 
and published by Dr. F. W. Thomas,” had to be used, as this 
was the only illustration of this important group of inscrip- 
tions ever published. Cunningham's photographs do not 
portray all inscriptions on this capital very distinctly, and 
it is a pity that inked impressions were not used. Iven in the 
case of a dotted record an inked impression is desirable for 
reproduction, if the material is not very frail as in the Taxila 
silyer-plate inscription of the year 136. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the excellent reproduction of the records on 
the Wardak Vase published by Mr. F. E. Pargiter.* I am 
indebted to Mr. Lionel Heath, Curator of the Lahore Museum, 
for inked impressions of the Fatehjang,* Muchai,® Mount Banj,” 

1 Ep. Ind., vol. ii, pp. 16-20. ? Ibid., vol. ix, pls. xvii-xx. 

3 Ep. Ind., vol. xi, p. 210. 

4 Journal Asiatique, 8me série, tome xv, 1890, pt. i, p. 130, 


* Ind, Ant. 1908, p. 64. 
* Journal Asiatique, Ime série, tome iv, 1894, pt. ii, p, 514, pl. v, 35. 
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Paja,' and Zeda* stone inscriptions, all of which are now 
preserved in the Lahore Museum. The impressions of each 
inscription were photographed separately. The larger ones 
were taken on several plates and then joined together. For 
the Manikyala inscriptions I had to use the photographs 
published with Mons, I. Senart’s article on them.? The 
facsimiles of the Shakardarra inscription of the year 40 * and 
the Ara inscription of the year 41,* published with my mono- 
graph on The Scythian Period of Indian History, were photo- 
graphed, as the impressions received from the Lahore Museum 
were not good enough. 

In this connexion it should be stated that no attempt has 
been made in the subjoined pages to differentiate between 
Kaniska I and Kaniska TT, the existence of a second king of 
that name in the year 41 of the Kusana era being very doubtful. 
The numismatic evidence is quite against Dr. Liiders’ theory.° 
If there was a second Kaniska in the Kusana dynasty, 
most probably he ascended the throne after Vasudeva I, 
some time after the year 99 of the Kusana era. There are 
a number of gold coins bearing the name of Kaniska, in very 
degenerate Greek, which are bad copies of the coinage of 
Viisudeva I and bear several Brahmi syllables. These coins 
cannot be regarded as being contemporaneous with those of 
Kaniska I or Huviska.’ Moreover, the problem of overlapping 
reigns of two monarchs of the Kusana dynasty is not 
adequately solved by imagining the existence of a second 
Kaniska in the year 41. I had thought, after the discovery 
of the Ara inscription, that Kaniska I made over his Indian 
dominions to Huviska in the latter part of his reign.8 The 


' Ind. Ant, 1908, pp. 64-5. 


2 Journal Asiatique, 8me sévie, tome xv, 1890, pt. i, p. 136. 
3 Ibid., 9me série, tome vii, p. 1. 
* Ind, Aut, 1908, p. 66, pl. i. * [bid., p. 38, pl. i. 


© Ind. Ant, 1913, pp. 132 ff 

7 Smith's Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. i, p. 87; 
Jouru, & Proc. As. Soc. Beng., vol. iii, pp. 83-4, pl. iv, 5. 

$ Ind. Ant, 1908, p. 58. 
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discovery of an inscription of the year 24 of the reign of a king 
named Vasiska shows that both Vasiska and Huviska must have 
been the contemporaries of Kaniska I if the Ara inscription 
is to be assigned to him. To avoid this overlapping 
Dr. Liiders proposed that the Ara inscription should be assigned 
to Kaniska II. His idea of the chronology is as follows. 
Kaniska I was succeeded by Vasiska and Vasiska by Huviska 
in India. In Afghanistan and the Punjab Kaniska IL 
succeeded Viisiska or Kaniska I. But Huviska was reigning 
in Mathura in the year 33 of the Kusana era. Afghanistan, or 
at least a portion of it, belonged to him in the year 51. But 
Western Punjab belonged to a Kaniska in the year 41, There- 
fore the reigns of this Kaniska and Huviska must have over- 
lapped. Moreover, there is no reliable ground on which we 
can assign the Ara inscription to Kaniska IT. Therefore 
Dr. Liiders’ supposition about the existence of a second 
Kaniska in the year 41 is unnecessary, since it proves to be 
quite inadequate to solve the problem. It is quite certain 
that the Manikyala inscription was incised in the year 18 of 
the reign of Kaniska I, in spite of Dr. Liiders’ novel explana- 
tion. Therefore Mr. V. A. Smith’s adaptation of my 
explanation of the Ara inscription appears to me quite 
satisfactory :— 

“Tnscriptions prove that Vasiska was reigning at Mathura 
in the year 24 and 28, and Huviska between the years 33 and 
60, while Kaniska was reigning at the same place in the year 41, 
The best way to reconcile the apparent contradiction is to 
assume that Vasiska and Huviska were sons of Kaniska, who 
both acted in succession as Viceroys of Upper India while 
their father was warring beyond the mountains.” + 

I have not been able to obtain clear and reliable 
impressions of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondophernes. 
This record is at present in the Lahore Museum, but the 
impression which I received from Mr. Heath is not clear 


Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 270. 
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enough for reproduction. Therefore I was obliged to use the 
photograph of the cast published by Mons. Senart.' I am 


* indebted to Mr. Heath for excellent inked impressions of the 


Kaldarra,? Skarahdheri,’ and Dewai‘ inscriptions. I have 
not been able to persuade myself to adopt Dr. Fleet’s version 
of the date of the Skarahdheri inscription. I paid two visits 
to Lahore, one in September, 1913, and another in November, 
1915, and on both occasions I examined this record carefully. 
I cannot agree to the reading of the date as 399. It should 
be 179. As I could not obtain good impressions of the 
Hashtnagar inscription of the year 364,° I had to content 
myself with copying the photograph published in Mr. V. A. 
Smith’s Early History. The Loriyan Tangai inscription of 
the year 318 ° was studied from excellent inked impressions 
prepared for me by Munshi Wahiduddin, of the Archeological 
Section, Indian Museum. 

The photograph of the Taxila Copper-plate of the year 78, 
published with Biihler’s version of the text,’ is not very 
distinct ; but it had to be used, as a better one was not available, 
I am indebted to Sir John Marshall for two excellent photo- 
graphs of the Taxila Silver-plate of the year 136, discovered 
by him. I am indebted to the authorities of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for permission to copy the Sue Vihar 
Copper-plate of the eleventh year of Kaniska.®’ The 
impressions were prepared under my personal supervision. 
For the Peshawar Relic Casket inscription I had to rely on 
the photographs of the plaster cast published with Dr. D. B. 
Spooner’s article.’ A set of inked impressions of these 
important records is very much ‘to be desired. For the 

1 Journal Asiatique, 8me série, tome xv, pl. i, 1. 

2 Ind. Ant. 1908, p. 66. 

* Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 255, 
pls. Ixix, Ixx, No. 9. 

4 Journal Asiatique, Ime série, tome iv, pt. ii, p. 510, pl. v, No. 34. 

5 Ind. Ant., vol. xx, p. 394. . 

* Ann. Rep. Arch, Surv. Ind., 1903-4, pp. 251-3, pl. Ixx, 4. 


1 Ep. Ind., vol. iv, pp. 54 f. § Ind, Ant., vol. x, p. 324. 
* Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1909-10, pls. lii-liii. 
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Wardak Vase inscriptions I used the excellent impressions 
published with Mr. Pargiter’s article." 

In the first place each particular inscription was carefully 
examined for variants of each letter, vowel and consonant. 
Then each inscription had to be compared with each of the 
remaining ones, letter by letter. When the examination of all 
letters and syllables of all the records under examination was 
finished, then I proceeded to determine the position of each 
record in the chronological scale by judging the distance in 
the forms of the test letters from the Maurya form. Then 
I proceeded to arrange the alphabet of each record in the 
order in which they stood in the chronology previously 
determined. For the illustrations I selected Dr. F. W. 
Thomas’ method, employed by him in illustrating the 
alphabet of the Mathura Lion Capital inscription.*. In this 
method the different combinations of each letter with the 
five vowels employed in Kharosthi are shown. 

Each different combination of each particular letter or 
syllable, so far as it was obtainable from each record, was cut 
out and mounted on cardboards, the initial form of the vowel 
@ and the consonants being arranged vertically, while five 
columns of vowel combinations were placed horizontally. 
Thus the first line of the cardboard gave the initial vowel- 
forms of each inscription, the second line gave the consonant 
ka in all its combinations with the five vowels, showing their 
medial forms, eg. ka, ki, ku, ke, ko. So each group of 
five vertical columns illustrated the alphabet of a particular 
record ; while, if a line is read horizontally, it will be found to 
illustrate the evolutions of a particular letter, with all possible 
vowel combinations during five or six centuries, from the 
third century B.0. to circa third century A.D. 

Toe Resutr 

By employing the method described above, the inscriptions 

under examination were arranged in the following order :— 


} Np. Ind., vol. xi, pp. 202-19. 2 Ibid., vol. ix, pl. iv (pl. xx), 
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I. Sronsz Inscriptions :— 


= 


11. 
12. 


13. 


SEMA snR eH 


Mathura Lion Capital. 
Fatehjang—the year 68. 
Muchai—the year 81. 

Mount Banj—the year 102. 
Paja—the year 111. 

Zeda—the year 11 of Kaniska. 
Manikyala—the year 18 of Kaniska. 
Shakardarra—the year 40. 
Ara—the year 41 of Kaniska. 


. Takht-i-Bahai—the year 103 = the twenty-sixth 


year of the reign of Gondophernes. 
Kaldarra—the year 113. 
Skarahcheri—the year 179. 
Dewai—the year 200. 


The position of the dated inscriptions from Hashtnagar 
and Loriyan Tangai still remain doubtful. They are very 
small records, and not all letters of the alphabet are to be 
found in them. Consequently, as many letters cannot be 
compared, it is very difficult to assign their position in the 
chronological order. The general tendency of the writing of 
these two records shows that they are not earlier than the 
Kushiin group of records and at the same time they cannot be 
placed so late as the Skarahdheri or Dewai Stone inscriptions. 


If. Inscrretions on Merat:— 


15 


ww 


4. 


5. 


The Taxila Copper-plate—the year 78. ’ 
The Taxila Silver-plate—the year 136. 
. The Sue Vihar Copper-plate—the year 11 of 


Kaniska. 

The Peshawar Relic Casket inscription of the time 
of Kaniska. 

The inscriptions of the Wardak Vase—the year 51 
of Huviska. 


\. As a Kharosthi record on metal belonging to the Maurya 
Pend has not been discovered as yet, it was necessary to 


¢ 


. 
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refer in this case also to the forms of the Afoka edicts at 
Shahbazgarhi as a starting-point. In this analysis I have 
not incladed the forms of the Kharosthi alphabet to be found 
on Indo-Greek bilingual coins, which form the second division 
in Biihler’s classification: of this alphabet. The number of 
letters or syllables on each coin is not sufficient to supply 
data for the requirements of a paleographical examination. 
One important result of the paleographical examination is 
to divide all Kharogsthi records into two groups, which I name 
Saka and Kusana, after Biihler, The Saka records belong to 
the earlier Scythian period of Indian history, between the 
Indo-Greek and Kusana periods, while the Kusana records are 
those which fall in the reigns of the Kusana emperor Kaniska 
and his successors. The inscriptions on the Mathura Lion 
Capital, the oldest stone inscription among the records which 
have been examined here, belongs to this group. The inscrip- 
tions of Rajuvula and Sorndasa and those of Liaka Kugulaka 
and his son Patika or Padika are generally taken to be the 
records of fhe Saka period according to Biihler’s classifica- 
tion! So Dr. Thomas said: “The Kharosthi of the 
Kaniska group is of a cursive type, obviously later than that 
of the Saka satraps of Taxili and Mathura.”* Commenting 
.on this passage, Dr, Fleet, who differs from this view of 
Kharosthi paleography, says, “ By ‘ Saka satraps’ he means 
(I gather) Rajavula and Sondasa, of whom we have Kharéshthi 
records on the Mathura lion-capital, and ‘Liaka-Kusulaka and 
Patika (or Padika), of whom we have a similar record on the 
Taxila plate.” * The paleographical examination shows that 
Dr. Thomas’ statement is the only possible correct one, 
and proves the general soundness of Biihler’s classification ; 
the forms of the Kharosthi characters used in the inscrip- 
tions on the Mathura Lion Capital among stone inscriptions .‘’ 
and those used in the Taxila Copper-plate are decidedlyolder _ 
than the Zeda or Ara stone inscriptions or the Sue Wig 


1 Biibler’s Indische Palacographie, Eng. trans. by Dr. J. F. Fleets pi 
2 JRAS. 1913, p. 633, 2 Ibid.,/p. gar 
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Copper-plate and the inscriptions on the Wardak Vase. The 
palwographical examination further proves that, besides the 
inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital and the Taxila 
Copper-plate, a number of stone inscriptions are carlier’ than 
the Kusana group of records. These are the inscriptions of 
Fatehjang—the year 68, Muchai—the year 81, Mount Banj— 
the year 102, and Paja—the year 111. The forms of the 
letters used in these inscriptions is certainly earlier than those 
of the inscriptions from Zeda, Manikyala, Ara, Sue Vihar, 
Peshawar, and Wardak. 

The difference between the Kharosthi alphabet of the 
Maurya period and that used on bilingual coins of the 
Greek kings of Afghanistan and the Punjab is so slight 
that it may be altogether neglected in a palwographical 
éxamination so wide in range as the present one. The 
paleographical examination further proves that the difference 
between the forms of the characters used in records of the 
Saka period is not so great or startling as one might have 
reasonably expected. If the Maurya alphabet of the twelfth 
Rock Edict at Shahbazgarhi is compared with the alphabet 
of the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions, it is found that the 
forms of very few letters have changed materially. There is 
no change in a or any other vowel sign, all of which are derived 
from it. Ka also has not changed; both the slanting and 
upright varieties being represented in the different inscriptions 
on the Mathura Lion Capital. The change is noticeable for 
the first time in ca. The three different varieties of ca, 
namely (1) head with obtuse angle, (2) head with curve, and 
(3) head with curve connected by a vertical line with the 
lower part,’ have entirely disappeared. The later form of 
ca consists of a curve at the head and a zigzag curved vertical 
line below it. The change is noticeable next in bha. In the 
Mathura inscription bha is upright and more like the Mauryan 
ka in shape. In la we find that the left limb is lowered down 
and never rises above or equal to the top of the vertical line. 

1 Indische Palasographie, Eng. ed., p. 25. 
JRAS. APRIL 1920. 15 
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Change is most pronounced in the case of the dental 
sibilant. In se we find that in the form of the Maurya 
period the slightly slanting vertical line in the lower limb is 
projected upwards to touch the curve at the upper extremity 
of the letter; but in the Saka period we find that this line, 
although projected upwards, seldom reaches the top and in 
the majority of cases never even approaches it. There is 
a slight change in ha. The lower part of this letter in the 
Maurya period consists of a curve to the right, while in the 
Saka period one finds that it consists of an acute angle and 
a short horizontal straight line to the right. On comparing the 
letters of all the inscriptions examined for this paper I find 
that ka and the dental sa are the test letters in this period. 
In the inscriptions of Fatehjang, Muchai, Mount Banj, and 
Paja we find that the same characteristics are present in all. 
The slanting ka so common in the Asoka rock-edicts, which 
is also to be found in some cases in the Mathura Lion Capital 
also, is altogether absent from these records. ‘The inscriptions 
of Fatehjang and Muchai are very short records, and many 
letters of the alphabet are not represented in them. The only 
other noticeable feature is the dental sa, in which the lower 
vertical line is almost always slightly projected upwards 
beyond the point of its junction with the upper curve. Only 
in one case, in the Fatehjang inscription, the lower vertical 
line is not projected. Similarly, in the case of the Taxila 
Copper-plate inscription, one finds that in many cases this 
projection does not touch the top of the letter, but in certain 
cases it does. Now, if the forms of these two test letters in the 
Saka records are compared with those of the same letters 
in Kushan inscriptions, one cannot even for a moment doubt 
that the group of Asoka and allied inscriptions is much 
earlier than those of the Kushan group. I think it would be 
admitted without doubt that the forms of the Kharosthi 
letters used in Kaniska’s time were evolved ont of those used 
in the Rock-Edicts of Agoka. This being granted, the rest of 
the case is simple enough. The alphabet used in these Saka 
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records is intermediate between that of the Rock-Edicts of 
Agoka and that used in the Kushan group of inscriptions. If 
we compare the alphabet used in the Mathura Lion Capital 
inscriptions with that used in the Manikyala inscriptions, we 
find that (1) the form of ka has become much more cursive, 
and approaches the form used in the Sue Vihar and Wardak 
inscriptions ; (2) similarly, in the case of sa in the Mathura 
inscriptions, the lower vertical limb is projected upwards, but 
in the majority of cases it never reaches or touches the curve 
at the top of this letter. There are some instances in which 
there is no projection at all. But in the Manikyala inscrip- 
tion, in all cases, the projection of the lower limb in sa is 
missing. This rule holds good in the case of all other inscrip- 
tions which I have added to the two other records of the Saka 
period. There are some cases of sa in which the lower vertical 
line is projected upwards ; but along with that there are other 
cases in which there is no projection at all, and with the 
exception of one case (the Taxila Copper-plate inscription) 
this projection never reaches the top of the letter. 

In the case of records on metal we are placed at a dis- 
advantage on account of the absence of records on metal of 
the Maurya period. A comparison of the alphabet used in 
the Taxila Copper-plate with that used in the Sue Vihar Copper- 
plate or the Wardak Vase produces results similar to those 
stated above. In the case of ka we find that the form used 
in the Taxila Copper-plate is upright and rectangular, while 
those used in the Sue Vihar and Wardak inscriptions are 
slanting and curvilinear. In the case of sa we find three 
different forms in the Taxila Copper-plate : (1) cases in which 
the projection of the vertical limb touches the top of the 
letter ; (2) cases in which this projection approaches but does 
not touch the top of the letter; (3) cases in which there is 
a projection but it does not even approach the top of the 
letter. In the Sue Vihar and Wardak inscriptions there is 
not a single case in which there is any projection of the lower 
vertical limb upwards. 
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The case of Sir John Marshall’s silver-plate inscription 
from Taxila is slightly different. This inscription is certainly 
later in date than the Taxila Copper-plate inscription, and at 
the same time earlier than the Sue Vihar and Wardak inscrip- 
tions. In the first place ka is not upright, but it is not so 
slanting or cursive as the forms to be found in the Sue Vihar 
or Wardak inscriptions. Secondly, in the Taxila Copper-plate 
inscription there are many instances of sa in which the pro- 
jected lower limb touches the top, while in other cases it does 
not. But in all cases there isa projection. In the silver-plate 
there are many cases of sa in which the projection is absent, 
and in cases where there is a projection it does not touch the 
top of the letter. In the third place, in metal inscriptions of 
the Kushan period such as the Sue Vihar, Peshawar Relic 
Casket, and the Wardak inscriptions there is not a single 
instance in which there is any upward projection of the lower 
limb of sa. This proves conclusively that the Suka records 
are earlier than the Kushan ones, and cannot be placed below 
them in the chronological order. The Taxila Silver-plate is 
later than the Saka records, but earlier than the inscriptions 
of Sue Vihar, Peshawar, and Wardak. Most probably 
this record belongs to the period immediately before the 
accession of Kaniska, when the Kushans had obtained their 
first foothold in North-Western India. This, perhaps, is 
indicated by the presence of the name Kushan (Khusana) and 
the absence of the proper name of the king. I am inclined to 
place the Panjtar inscription* very close to this record on 
account of the mention of the name Gusana and the Kushin 
regal titles as well as the suppression of the proper name of 
' the king. The absence of mechanical facsimiles precludes 
the possibility of a paleographical examination, and con- 
sequently nothing can be definitely said about this record. 

The general tendency of the stone inscriptions on the Mathura 
Lion Capital, of Fatehjang, Muchai, Mount Banj, and Paja 


‘ Cunningham, A.S.R., vol. v, p. 61, pl. xvi, No. 4. 
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indicates that they are written in an alphabet which forms the 
transition between the alphabet of the Rock-Edicts of Asoka 
and the records of the Kushin period. The result of the 
examination of the script used in records on metal fully 
confirms the above conclusion. The careful examination of 
the different records which are admittedly of the Saka period 
or closely allied to it shows that Biihler’s statement about the 
letter ka of this period cannot be supported. Bithler states : 
“Tn the Saka and Kushan varieties the head of ka is 
commonly converted into a curve.”! I don’t think that 
there is any ground for this statement. The accompanying 
illustrations will show that the head of ka is not curved in 
the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions, the Muchai inscription, 
the Mount Banj inscription, or the Paja inscription. Out of 
five cases of ka given by Dr. Thomas in his table of the 
alphabet of the Mathura Lion Capital inscription, only one 
case can be taken as having a slightly curved top. This is in 
inscription C; but even in this.case it should be recorded as 
an exception and not as the general rule. 

No inscription of the Saka period which can safely be 
assigned to this period on the basis of palwography has 
been found incised with letters made by continuous strokes, 
and not by punched dots. The Mathura Lion Capital inscrip- 
tions are written in characters consisting of punched dots, 
though the material is stone. The Taxila Copper-plate is, of 
course, entirely written in letters formed by punched dots. 
Consequently it is very difficult to ascertain at the present 
moment whether in the Saka period the current hand was 
used in records on metal, and epigraphical or monumental 
style for records on stone. This has been found to be the 
case in all other periods of Indian history ; but the absence of 
data compels one to leave this undecided, for the present 
moment, in the case of the Saka period. 


1 Indian Paleoyraphy, Eng. ed., p. 27. 
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It has been stated above that the Taxila Silver-plate 
recently discovered by Sir John Marshall belongs to that 
period of Indian history in which North-Western India was 
passing out of the hands of the Saka kings or satraps into 
those of the chiefs of the Kushan tribes ; consequently it can 
be regarded as the last record of the Sala period of the first 
one of the Kushin period. The mention of the word Khuxaua 
makes the latter suggestion more probable. Comparing this 
with the Zeda inscription, which is decidedly the earliest 
dated stone inscription of the Kushan period, a fact which is 
admitted by all scholars, we find that its alphabet shows a very 
near approach to that of the records of the Saka group. Kain 
the Zeda inscription is almost exactly similar to that of the 
Paja and Muchai inscriptions, and most probably the difference 
between the dates of these inscriptions is very slight. Ka is 
upright and rectangular, and there is no cursiveness about it. 
Coming to the case of sa, we find that this letter is cursive, 
and the projection of the lower limb is wanting. The want 
of the projection no doubt shows that the Zeda inscription is 
later in date than the Paja or Mount Banj records, in both of 
which sa in all cases shows a distinct projection of the lower 
limb. The affinity, which the Zeda inscription shows in one 
case, with the records of the Saka group is wanting in all other 
inscriptions of the Kushin period. The upright rectangular 
ka henceforth disappears from the Kharosthi script. Early 
Kushan records, both Kharosthi and Brahmi, show a decided 
affinity with those of the Saka period. Before the discovery 
of Kaniska’s records at Sarnath Bloch was inclined to assign 
the Srivasti image of the Bodhisattva to the Saka period and 
stated that the characters used in this record were what 
Bithler called Ksatrapa characters.! After the discovery of 
the Sarnath inscription it was found that the donors of the 
Sarnath and Sravasti images were one and the same.?. So it 


1 JASB. 1898, pt. i, p. 277. * Bp. Ind., vol. viii, p. 173. 
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was no longer possible to refer the Srivasti record to the 
Saka period. This was récognized by Bloch when editing this 
Srivasti record for the second time. “It is beyond doubt 
that the inscription belongs to the time of the Kushin kings, 
either of Kaniska or Huviska, not of the Kshatrapas, Rafijubala 
or Sodisa, as I suggested in my previous article, for 
palwographical reasons.” + The present examination goes to 
show that what has been said of Brahmi is also true of 
Kharosthi, and that the date of the Saka inscriptions cannot 
be very far removed from that of the Kusana ones both in 
Brahmi and Kharosthi. There had been very rapid changes 
in the Indian scripts ; Brahmi as well as Kharosthi changed 
a good deal during the reign of Kaniska. The case of Brahmi 
may be proved by comparing the Sarnath and Sravasti 
records with those dated in the regnal years of Kaniska 
found in the ruins of Mathura. The examination of the 
following records of Kaniska’s reign shows that the Zeda 
inscription, and that only, shows an affinity with those of the 
Saka period. In the case of the other inscriptions, i.e. those 
of Manikyala, Shakardarra and Ara, we do not find any very 
close resemblance with the records of the earlier period. In 
the Manikyala inscription the left vertical limb of ka is often 
curved, thus making a nearer approach to the cursive form 
of later inscriptions and the Sue Vihar and Wardak records. 
The change in other letters of the alphabet is not so perceptible 
as in the case of sa. We find that in this case the projection 
has disappeared and the letter is fast losing all resemblance 
to the form of the Saka and Maurya periods. Here, for the 
first time, we also notice a change in ya. Ya in this record, 
in one case at least, is indistinguishable from sa, as is the 
case in the Wardak inscription. Ha, on the other hand, is 
archaic and resembles that of the Maurya period. 

It may be questioned whether the palmography of the 
Manikyala inscription should be considered here at all. 
Recent interpreters of this record are inclined to think that 


1 Ep. Ind., p. 180. 
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it is not dated in the 18th year of Kaniska’s era. This 
view was propounded for the first time by Dr. Liiders. 
According to him the word Kaneshasa was connected with the 
words following it, and not the date which is placed before it.’ 

Dr. Fleet says: “ The view, which I have held for some time, 
that this Manikiala inscription indicates a revival of the 
line of Kanishka I at some time after a.p. 50, will explain at 
once why the deposit of coins along with the record includes 
coins of Kozoulo-Kadphises and Wema-Kadphises . . . as 
well as of Kanishka I.”* The latest interpreter of the 
Manikyala record is Mr. F. E. Pargiter, who translated this 
portion of the record as follows :— 

“Tn the year 18 Lalana, the President of the people, the 
aggrandiser of the Gushana race of Kaneska, who is the great 
king of the realm Pura-aspa . . .” (JRAS. 1914, p. 646). 
Mr. Pargiter is certainly right in stating that Kaniska was 

alive in the year 18 and in confirming M. Senart’s view that 
the date is really one of the era of Kaniska. In my humble 
opinion the first line of the record may be construed differently. 
The name and the title of Kaniska have the possessive case- 
ending, and it is proper that they should not be connected 
with the word Gushana. It goes, as the analogy of a number 
of similar inscriptions will readily show, with the date which 
precedes it in the record. 

The Shakardarra inscription comes next in the chronological 
arrangement. The alphabet used in this inscription is much 
more advanced in form than the Manikyala inscription, which 
was incised twenty-two years before it, or the Ara inscription, 
which was recorded a year later. The forms of the letters are 
much more cursive than those of the Sue Vihar inscription. 
The alphabet of the Wardak inscription approaches it to 
a great extent. We have the cursive form of ka, which is 
almost entirely different from that of the Zeda inscriptions. 
The sa resembles the form of the letter used in the Manikyala 
inscription ; we find that ka resembles that of the Manikyala 

1 JRAS. 1909, p. 648. ? JRAS. 1913, p. 106. 
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or the Sue Vihar inscriptions. In each of these cases there is 
a distinct curve in the left vertical line of the Jetter. 

There is a general consensus of opinion among scholars 
about the date of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondo- 
phernes. Dr. F. W. Thomas says, “ Gondophernes was 
certainly ruling in the year 103 of an era commencing in the 
first century B.c.”? Mr. V. A. Smith says, “ About a.p. 20 
Azes II is supposed to have been succeeded by Gondophares, 
who seems to have conquered Sind and Arachosia, making 
himself master of a wide dominion free from Parthian control. 
When he died about a.p. 60 his kingdom was divided.” * 
Later on he says, “Mr. R. D. Banerji believes the date 103 to 
refer to the Saka era and so to be equivalent to a.p. 181, 
basing his opinion chiefly on characteristics of the Kharosthi 
script in the inscriptions and partly on an interpretation of 
Parthian history (Indian Antiguary, 1908, pp. 47-62). But 
the history of Parthia is too imperfectly known to be of much 
help, and Kharosthi paleography needs further study. Iam 
not convinced of the alleged late date for Gondophares.” * 
Dr. Fleet says, “ The inscription from the Takht-i-Bahai hill 
in the Yisufzai country, some fifty or sixty miles to the north- 
west of Taxila, shows that Gondophernés was reigning over 
the territory which included that hill in a.p. 47, in the twenty- 
sixth year of his reign . . . in A.D. 20 or21.”* Inmy monograph 
on the Scythian period of Indian history I have analysed the 
evidence for and against the early date of Gondophares.° 
Here I shall confine myself to the evidence of paleography 
alone. In the case of the test letters ka and sa we find that 
they are later in form. Ka is much more cursive, resembling 
the form of that Jetter in the Shakardarra inscription, being 
more cursive than those of the Manikyala, Ara, Zeda, or Sue 
Vihar inscriptions. So also in the case of sa we find that 
the projection of the lower limb is absent in all cases. Under 

' JRAS. 1913, p. 636. 


2 Karly History of India, 3rd ed., p. 230. * Thid., p. 234, n. 1. 
+ JRAS. 1913, p. 1003. ® Ind. Aut. 1908, pp. 47, 62. 
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these circumstances it is not possible to place it before the 
Taxila Silver-plate of the year 136. It is also impossible to 
place this record before the records of Kaniska. Palwo- 
graphical examination reveals very clearly and distinctly 
that the Takht-i-Bahai inscription comes after the Kushin 
group of inscriptions. The inscriptions of Kaldarra, Skarah- 
dheri, and Dewai certainly come after both the group of 
Kushén records and the Takht-i-Bahai inscription. The 
extreme cursiveness of the Skarahdheri and Dewai inscriptions 
signifies that they exhibit the latest form of the Kharosthi 
alphabet. The Skarahdheri inscription is very carelessly 
incised. The cursiveness is not apparent in ka, but sa does 
not show any upward projection in lower limb. Xa in the 
Skarahdheri record is very cursive and the letter does not 
occur in the Dewai record. In the later record sa is almost 
unrecognizable. In one case it resembles ta or ra, 

The same characteristics are to be observed in records on 
metal. The form of ka in the Sue Vihar record is a nearer 
approach to that of the Taxila Copper- and Silver-plates. 
The form of that letter in the Peshawar Relic Casket is more 
cursive. The final form is to be seen on the Wardak record, 
where it is almost as cursive as that of those of the Skarahdheri 
or shakardarra inscriptions. In the records of the Kushdn 
period incised on metal the forms of ka and bha are almost 
similar, so are those of sa and ya. The form of sa is distinct in 
the Peshawar Relic Casket ; but in the Sue Vihar and Wardak 
inscriptions we find the shapeless scribble of the Dewai and 
other late Kushan records. 


Conctusion: Smuxrangzous Use or Dirrerent Eras 

The foregoing examination proves that a number of different 
eras were being simultaneously used in Northern India in 
the first centuries before and after Christ. It has been 
distinctly demonstrated that the Taxila Copper-plate inscrip- 
tion, the Taxila Silver-plate inscription, the stone inscriptions 
from Fatehjang, Muchai, and Paja are much earlier in date 
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than the Zeda, Manikyala, shakardarra, or Ara records. 
Consequently it cannot be denied that the dates 68, 81, and 
111 are not Kushan dates. Therefore there was at least one 
era before the Kushin era, whatever its initial year might 
have been. The discovery of the Taxila Silver-plate shows 
that two different eras were used in the same area before the 
Kushan group of inscriptions. This is decidedly proved by 
the wording of the first line. The addition of the word Ayasa 
immediately after the year and before the month and the day, 
shows that that word is an adjunct of the year ; or, in other 
words, Sari 136 ayasa means Ayasya samvatsare 136, “ in the 
year 136 of (the era founded by) Azes.”’ Similarly, the 
position of the word Mogasa, with titles, in the Taxila Copper- 
plate inscription, shows that this word also cannot but be an 
adjunct of the date. Similar instances cannot be found in the 
whole range of Brahmi or Kharosthi records. There are two 
records of the Gupta period which appear to me to possess 
a similar peculiarity in the wording of the dates. These are: 
(1) The Mankuwar image inscription of the time of 
Kumiragupta I; and (2) the Eran pillar inscription of 
Budhagupta. 

In the first record we find that the date is given in the 
second line of the record. Here, the mention of the word 
vdjye* leaves no doubt about the meaning. The second 
record is in verse, and the date is also given in verse.* Con- 
sequently, these two records do not really possess this peculiar 
form of dating. Dr. Thomas objected to the intrepretation of 
the word Ayasa as an adjunct of the date, because there 
were not titles before it as in the case of Moga in the Taxila 
Copper-plate.* But it should be considered that the dynasty 
of Azes had ceased to rule in the year 136 of his era, as the 
mention of the Kushan king indicates, whereas most probably 
Liaka Kusulaka was a provincial governor under the successors 
of Moga or at least acknowledged a nominal allegiance. Hence 


i Pleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 46, pl. via. 2 Ibid., p. 89, pl. xiia. 
2 JRAS. 1914, p. 989. 
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the presence of the titles before the name of Moga in the Taxila 
Copper-plate and their absence before that of Azes in the 

. silver-plate. Dr. Fleet does not hesitate to state “ The word 
ayasa does not mean here ‘of Aya’. The record does not 
set up an era of Aya. And no amount of special pleading 
can establish any such view. As to what the record really 
does mean, I do not hesitate to say now, on the strength of the 
forms aammi and ayarisi, = asmin, that it must be an 
equivalent of asya, ‘of this’.”* Can anybody find a material 
instance of what Dr. Fleet has imagined? It will be very 
difficult to find one. I think, so far as our present knowledge 
goes, the use of the word ayasa to mean elad or idam, has not 
been met with as yet in the date of a single inscription. 
Wherever elfad or idam has been used, e.g. elaye purvaye or 
elasya purvasya, ise, etc., the phrase comes after the entire 
date, ie. after the year, month, and day. Dr. Fleet still 
continues to state that “ On the analogy of everything that 
is taught by the dating of the early Indian records, it would be 
dated, and would place Aya himself, in the year 136 of an 
unspecified era founded by someone else.”* In how many 
records can a similar peculiarity be found? I do not think 
there are any besides the two records of the Gupta period 
mentioned above, and even in these two cases the similarity 
is not real. We have, therefore, at least two different eras 
before the Kushin one. 

There are two dated Kharosthi records with dates above 
300. I cannot bring myself to agree with Dr. Fleet’s 
interpretation of the Skarahdheri image inscription. These 
are the inscriptions of Loriyan Tangai and Hashtnagar. 
The Loriyan Tangai record was incised in the year 318, and 
the Hashtnagar one in 384 of some unspecified era. The 
letter ka does not occur in any one of them; but the form of 
sa is the same as that used in the Zeda, Manikyala, or Ara 
inscriptions of the Kushan period. I do not think they could 


' JRAS. 1915, p. 317 (following Dr. Thomas’ suggestion, ibid. 1914, 
p. 989). 2 Ibid. 1915, p. 317. 
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be placed after the Skarahdheri or the Muchai records. Hence 
these dates must be referred to some other era different 
from those of Moga, Aya, or Kaniska. We have, therefore, 
evidence of three separate eras being used in the same area 
in the first centuries B.c. and a.p. Such an idea would have 
horrified Dr. Fleet. When I stated that the Mathura 
inscription of the year 229 must be referred to some other 
era different from the Vikrama or the Saka, he had said, 
“And the difficulties attending them, and the necessity of 
not accepting apparent results too quickly, are well illustrated 
by the point that Mr. R. D. Banerji, who went into this 
branch of study somewhat deeply, could not account for the 
Mathura inscription of the year 299.” Had Dr. Fleet main- 
tained that he would not accept an era as one, unless it 
continued up to the present date, then he should not have 
accepted the Gupta-Valabhi or Harsa eras as real. As to 
the use of different eras in the same locality and at the 
same time, Dr. Fleet himself would have had to admit that 
strong evidence is not wanting in favour of such a thing, 
and there are ancient records dated in two or sometimes 
more than two different eras. 

The continued use of more than two different eras at the 
same time and in the same locality shows that any attempt 
to refer all dates of the Scythian period, e.g. from the fall of 
the Indo-Greek monarchies to the rise of the Gupta Empire, 
to any single era must necessarily be invalid.? 

1 JRAS, 1913, p. 977. 


2 The Plates accompanying this paper will sppear in the July 
number of the Journal. 


Invasion of the Panjab by Ardashir Papakan 
(Babagan),' the first Sasanian King of Persia, 
A.D. 226-41 


By VINCENT A. SMITH 


D bas the course of miscellaneous reading lately I came across 

a passage in the Introduction to Firishta’s History of the 
Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India which I had marked 
long ago and then completely forgotten. If the main state- 
ment in that passage (as italicized), to the effect that Ardashir 
Papaln (Babagin), the founder of the Sasanian dynasty 
of Persia (A.D. 226-41), invaded the Panjab and retired 
on receiving homage and tribute, be accepted as true, the 
information thus acquired not only explains an extremely 
puzzling unique coin which I published in 1897, but also 
throws welcome light upon one of the darkest periods of 
. Indian history, the third century after Christ. 

The passage, translated by Dowson in the History of India 
as told by its own Historians, vol. vi, p. 557, is this :— 

“Some state that Jiinah was con of a daughter of Fir [Péros). 
After he ascended the throne he performed many good deeds 
and exhibited many excellent qualities. He endeavoured to 
promote the prosperity of the kingdom [scil. India with capital at 
Kanauj], and established many towns and villages on the banks 
of the Ganges and Jumna. He also made great efforts to 
administer justice. 

“ He was contemporary with Ardashir Babagan. One year Ardashir 
marched against India and reached as far as the neighbourhood 
of Sirhind. Jinah was very much alarmed, and hastened to do 
homage to him. He presented pearls and gold and jewels and 
elephants as tribute, and so induced Ardashir to return. Jina 
then went back to Kanauj, and lived there for some time in 


1 Sir C. J. Lyall informs me that, according to Néldeke, the correct 
xpelling of the name is Papakin. Good Iranian scholars use variant 
spellings. 
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tranquillity. After a reign of ninety years he died, leaving 
two sons, the elder of whom, Kalyan Chand, succeeded him. 
He was a tyrant, and Kanauj fell to ruin.” 


It seems impossible to ascertain the source from which 
Firishta obtained the legends and traditions related in his 
Introduction, The chronology is utterly wild and most of 
the matter obviously is extravagant fiction, but a little 
genuine history seems to be embedded in the mass. The 
categorical statement that a perfectly historical personage, 
Ardashir Papakin (Babagin), invaded the Panjab, advancing 
to the neighbourhood of Sirhind (Sihrind, Sahrind) or to the 
Sutlaj, and then retired when the principal Indian monarch 
did homage and paid tribute, does not read like mere legend. 
Similar events have occurred, and the assertion, as it stands, 
looks as if it had been copied from some serious historical 
work not now available. 

In the third edition of my Early History of India (1914, 

p. 275) I showed from various lines of evidence that it is 
“clear that in some way or other, during the third century, 
the Panjab renewed its ancient connexion with Persia”. One ” 
of the lines of evidence referred to is the testimony of the 
coins of the Later Kushans, bearing names in Indian Brahmi 
letters. 

Mr. R. D, Banerji has proved that the coins of the “ minor 
Scythian dynasties’ who succeeded the great Kushins in 
North-Western India fall into two classes, namely (1) those 
of the Shakas (Sikas), and (2) those of the Shiladas (Siladas). 
The coins of both classes usually bear three different syllables 
or groups of syllables in Brahmi script on the obverse, which 


is of the standing king type. 
Mr. Banerji’s account of them may be quoted :— 


“ The recovery of Gandhara was made probably during the later 
years of Kaniska II, about 200 a.p. There are several other 
varieties of the coins of Kaniska II, issued by his subordinate 
chieftains or governors of provinces. They [ordinarily] bear three 
different syllables or groups of syllables on their obverse. One 


we, 
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syllable below the right hand of the king, another between his 
feet, and the third below his left hand. From the analogy of 
the coins of Kaniska II, struck by Vasu, we can deduce that 
the syllable or syllables below the right arm of the king are the 
initial letter or letters of the name of the chief by whom the 
coin has been issued. This deduction is supported by other names 
such as Mahi-(dhara), Viru-(dhaka), etc., which are also found 
below the right arm of the king on the coins of Kanigka II. The 
other two syllables are probably initial letters of the names of 
mint-towns and provinces. Thus Ga probably stands for 
Gindhiira (the province), Khu for Khudraka (Sans. Ksaudraka) 
the country of the Oxydrakae (?). Names of mint-towns probably 
are mentioned by their first syllables, which occur below the left 
armpit of the king, such as Pu for Puskalivati, and Ga for 
Gindhira (the city), Na for Nagarahira, etc. In exceptional 
cases, where only one syllable is found, whether below the left 
arm or under the feet, I think it is to be taken as the initial letter 
or letters of the name of the mint-town.” 

That explanation, although not susceptible of rigid proof, 
seems to me to be highly probable. ‘ 

The foregoing long introduction leads up to the description 
of the particular coin of which the peculiarities are explained 
by the statement of Firishta. 

The description, as originally published by me in JASB., 
part i, vol. Ixvi, 1897, “‘ Numismatic Notes and Novelties,” 
p. 5, is corrected in accordance with the subsequent 
observations of Drouin (Revue Num., 1898, p. 140), and of 
Mr. R. D. Banerji in J. & Proc. ASB., N.s., vol. iv, 1908, 
‘Notes on Indo-Scythian Coinage,” pp. 88-90, from which 
quotations have been made above. 

The coin in question was collected by Mr. J. P. Rawlins 
in the Jhelum (Jihlam) district, Panjab, and was brought to 
him thickly covered with dirt, and in circumstances which 
permit no question about its being genuine. The material 
is a yellow metal, some kind of brass, the thickness medium, 
and the diameter ‘82 inch (21mm.). It isfigured in JASB. for 
1897 as above, pl. I, fig. viii, and being well executed has been 
clearly reproduced. The obverse shows the familiar standing 

~  JRAS. APRIL 1920. 16 
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figure of the king, as on other coins of the Later Kushans. 
The reverse is occupied by a heavy-topped flaming “‘ fire altar ” 
or, more accurately, “fire receptacle,” with (?) streamers 
hanging from it on the left, but no marks on it. There is 
no inscription or anything else on the reverse. The 
characters on the obverse are: Shilada (Silada), near right 
margin, outside the spear in the king’s left hand; Pisana, 
under his left arm; and Nu, under his right arm; exactly 
as on the coin figured by Cunningham in Nwm. Chron., 1893, 
pl. ix, ii, fig. 13. 

But that coin has on the reverse the customary throned 
goddess holding the cornucopia. 

Thus the coin obtained by Mr. Rawlins, which seems to be 
still unique, is what numismatists call a “ mule”, that is to 
say, a piece with an obverse belonging to one class of coins 
and a reverse belonging to another. In this case the obverse 
is of the ordinary Later Kushin (Kusiin) type, while the 
reverse, ag Drouin proves, exhibits the fire-altar (or receptacle) 
as seen on the coins of Ardashir Papakiin (Babagan), the first 
Sasanian king (A.D. 225 or 226 to 241). It is possible, or rather 
it is probable, that the existing reverse is the result of double 
striking over an obliterated throned goddess reverse, and there 
are doubtful indications of the old device. Indeed, it is 
hardly conceivable that such a “mule” should have been 
produced in any other way. 

The question then arises why the device of the Sasanian 
king was put on a coin of a Shilada Kushain. If the Shilada 
had made his submission to the Persian monarch, such 
action would be intelligible, and in accordance with precedent, 
but it would be difficult to imagine any other reason for 
stamping a Sasanian device on a Kushan coin. 

Firishta’s statement, if accepted, explains the coin, while 
the existence of the coin goes a long way towards establishing 
the truth of the statement. If Ardashir really invaded the 


) The marks which look like ‘‘ streamers” may be and probably are 
part of the original device. 
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Panjab and retired from the neighbourhood of the Sutlaj 
on receiving homage and tribute from the Later Kushin 
princes then ruling in North-Western India, the coin is 
a natural expression of such an event. If no such invasion 
took place it is very difficult to explain the indubitable fact 
of the existence of the coin. 

The result is that I believe the alleged invasion of the 
Panjab by Ardashir to have really occurred, although it does 
not appear to be mentioned by the known accessible historians 
of Persia, so far as I can maintain, and it is at present 
impossible to determine where Firishta found the record of the 
fact.! Ardashir is described as an ambitious monarch who 
sought to restore the ancient limits of the Pcrsian monarchy 
by various campaigns, but I cannot find any definite mention 
of a raid into India. 

Pasana seems to be the king’s name, Shilada (Silada) 
his tribe or clan, while Nu will be the initial syllable either of 
his country or his mint-town. I cannot explain the name 
Jinah which Firishta gives as that of the principal king of 
India. The historian believed Kanauj to have been the capital 
of all the early Indian kings—whether rightly or wrongly 
it is hard to say. It may well be true that Kanauj fell into 
decay about a.p. 300. 

When Fa-hien, the Chinese pilgrim, visited the town at 
the beginning of the fifth century a.p., he found there only 
two Buddhist monasteries and a single stijpa. He makes 
no mention of Brahmanical buildings. It seems evident, 
therefore, that Kanauj, although a city of immemorial 

1 Sir C. J, Lyall writes: ‘I find on looking at Tabari (Arabic text, 
ser. 1, vol. ii, pp. 819, 820) that it is there stated that, after Ardashir's 
conquest of the countries bordering on Khurisin, Marv, Balkh, and 
Khwirizm, he returned to Firs and halted at Gor Gy)» where he was 
visited by messengers from the king of Kashiu (Was S14), the 
king of Taran (oh, 4b), and the king of Mukran (AS), who ex- 
pressed their allegiance (d=\b)|). If Kashin represents the dynasty 
then ruling in India, this agrees with your view.” 
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antiquity and historical renown, was not a place of much 
importance at that time. The final restoration of the glories 
of Kanauj was effected by King Harsha-vardhana Sijaditya 
between a.p. 612 and 647. When Hiuen Tsang was there 
in 643 ho found a magnificent city with a hundred Buddhist 
monasteries and double that number of Brahmanical temples. 
The city evidently must have shared in the prosperity of the 
Gupta Empire during the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
so was prepared for further embellishment at the hands of 
Harsha. The Brahmanical temples probably were erected 
for the most part before his reign. 

It is perfectly credible, and indeed highly probable, that 
during the latter part of the disturbed third century the city 
had decayed as indicated in the chronicle used by Firishta. 
Tts partial recovery may be dated from about the middle 
of the fourth century, by which time Samudragupta had 
uprooted all rival princes in the territory now called the 
United Provinces, and had brought the country under his 
own enlightened government. The prolonged and prosperous 
reign of his successor, Chandragupta IT, cannot but have 
been to the advantage of Kanauj. 

As regards the name of King Kalyan Chand, mentioned by 
Firishta, it may be noted that there is reason to believe that 
Kalyana (Kalyana-kataka) was one of the many alternative 
names of Kanauj (JRAS. 1908, p. 768). 

We thus see that it is possible to extract not a little history 
from the study of one small coin and a few unregarded lines 
in the work of a Muhammadan compiler. The inferences 
drawn, although not absolutely established beyond the 
possibility of doubt, seem to me to attain a high degree of 
probability. Firishta certainly did not invent the positive 
statement about the invasion of Ardashir Papakan (Bibagan). 
He must have copied it from some book now ‘missing. So 
far as the statement can be tested its truth is confirmed. 


Identification of the “Ka-p‘i-li country” of 
Chinese Authors 


By VINCENT A. SMITH 


‘WATTERS, when dliscussing various passages in Chinese 

literature referring to Kapilavastu, the early home of 
Gautama Buddha, or to other localities with similar names 
(JRAS. 1898, pp. 539, 540), observed that “for the names 
Kapila and Kapilavastu the Chinese seem to have obtained 
from their foreign teachers several explanations more or less 
exact”. 

After enumerating some such explanations, he proceeds to 
say that the Kapilavastu district or Sakka region is sometimes 
mentioned by a designation equivalent in meaning to “ Red- 
marsh-country”, and “evidently the translation of a 
Sanskrit term”. In connexion with this last name it may be 
mentioned that “in the year A.D. 428 an embassy from Yue-ai 
[Chinese characters], ‘Moon-loved,’ king of the Ka-p‘i-li 
country, arrived in China, This country—that.s, its capital— 
was described as situated on the side of a lake to the east of 
a tiver, and surrounded on all sides by dark purplish rocks”. 
In a note Watters adds that the name Ka-p‘i-li occurs in 
Chinese treatises other than Sung shu, ch. 57, the authority 
cited, and that it “ was evidently not Kapilavastu ”. It is 
clear, therefore, that a country named Ka-p‘i-li and distinct 
from Kapilavastu was fairly well known to Chinese authors. 

In the Early History of India, ed. 3, 1914, I cited the 
embassy of A.D. 428 as being the only precisely dated event 
on record referable to the reign of Kumaragupta I (a.p. 413- 
55), but was unable to make any suggestion concerning the 
position of the Ka-p‘i-li kingdom. 

Lieut.-Col. Alban Wilson, late of the 8th Gurkhas, in 
letters dated December 24, 1918, and March 12, 1919, offers 
a solution of the question, which seems to me not only 
plausible but almost certainly correct. He asks :— 
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“Ts it possible that the Ka-p‘-licountry is the Khasia [Khasi] 
Hills in Assam ? For the big river which now divides the Khasia 
from the North Cachar Hills is called the Kopili, and is looked 
upon by the Khasias with very great respect and fear, and even 
in my time human sacrifices have been made to it. U-Ai is quite 
an ordinary Khasia name. I once had a servant of that name... 
The Kopili flows down into the Nowgong district of Assam, 
and the Khasias once ruled the plains up to the Kopili, as well as 
the hills joining on to them, as is proved by the monoliths they 
used to erect being found in the plains as well as in the Hills.” 

Those observations prove that the Kopili River was locally 
famous, and that the people on its western bank once ruled 
a kingdom of considerable magnitude. 

Lieut.-Col. Wilson points out that a Khasia Raji named 
U-Ai “could have sent his embassy from the Kopili up the 
Lohit into China”. The Lohit River, much further to the 
north, is a member of the Brahmaputra system of streams. 
It is curious that in Sanskrit the words lolita and hapila 
both mean ‘‘red” or “reddish”, so that the name of the 
Lohita River might appear as Ka-p‘i-li, which is a direct 
transcription of the nearly synonymous word Kapila. But 
the fact that U-Ai (Yue-ai) is apparently a Khasia (Khasi) 
name scems to preclude tho identification of the “ Ka-p‘i-li 
country” with the valley of the Lohit. 

The name of the river written by Lieut.-Col. Wilson as 
Kopili appears in the Imperial Gazetteer (1908) as Kapili, 
practically identical with the Chinese Ka-p‘i-li, the only 
difference being that the Chinese p is aspirated. According 
to the Gazetteer, the river rises on the northern slopes of the 
Jaintia Hills, and after a course of 163 miles falls into the 
Kalang at Jagi, near the western end of the Nowgong district. 
Tt receives many tributaries, and in the rainy season is 
navigable for boats of four tons burden up to the place where 
it leaves the hills. Most of the hill trade, consisting of cotton, 
lac, and eri silk, comes down the Kapili to Chaparmukh, 
and is dispatched thence by rail or country boat to Gauhati. 

My conclusion is that in all probability Lieut.-Col. Wilson 
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is right in identifying the Ka-p‘i-li country of Chinese authors 
with the region of the Khasia or Khasi Hills to the west 
of the Kapili River, and also in treating the Chinese name 
Yue-ai as being primarily not a translation of Chandrapriya 
or some similar Sanskrit designation meaning “ Moon- 
beloved’, but simply a phonetic transcription of U-Ai, 
that is to say, the Khasia name 4i with the masculine prefix 
U, to which the Chinese gave a meaning in their own tongue. 
In the Khasia (Khasi) language all masculine names and 
nouns take that prefix U, as feminine nouns and names take 
the prefix Ka. For example, ‘wksew means “ dog”, and 
ka-ksew means “ bitch ’’. 

It is quite natural to suppose that the Indo-Chinese Raja 
of a small frontier kingdom in Assam, with trade connexions 
of appreciable value, should have sent an embassy to the 
court of the great empire beyond the mountains, The Khasi 
Raja is described above as “Indo-Chinese” in accordance 
with the statement of the Imperial Gazetteer (1908) that— 

“The Khisis and Syntengs, like the other tribes of Assam, are 
descendants of the great Indo-Chinese race, whose headquarters 
are supposed to have been in North-Western China, between the 
upper waters of the Ho-ang-ho and the Yang-tse-kiang. They 
are, however, thought to belong to one of the earliest bands of 
immigrants, and their language is quite unlike any other form 
of tribal speech now found in Assam, but is connected with 
the Mon-Khmer language used by various tribes in Anam and 
Cambodia. While the rest of the horde pressed onwards towards 
the sea the Khisis remained behind in their new highland home, 
and for many centuries have maintained their nationality intact, 
though surrounded on every side by people of a different stock.” 

Sir George Grierson tells me that he would “not call the 
Khisis ‘ Indo-Chinese’. If language is any guide, they are 
an isolated branch of the Mén-Khmér family, which comes 
from, or is related to, Indonesia, not to Indo-China”. I 
cannot form or express any opinion upon the ethnological 
question thus raised, which is not strictly relevant to the 
subject of this communication. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


BAR HEBRZUS'S SPIRITUAL ANCESTORS 


Dr. Gaster’s accurate review of Bar Hebraus’s Book of the 
Dove in this Journal (1919, pp. 593-6) would not cause me to 
write a few words of reply, if there were not one point that 
seems to want a short elucidation. 

Dr. Gaster expresses his surprise at the fact that in my 
attempt to find the origin of Bar Hebreus’s mysticism I should 
have overlooked the Mandean and the Kabbalistic systems, 
though a place has been given to “some Greek mystical 
traditions, or rather ancient mysteries ” which are separated 
from the mysticism at the end of the thirteenth century by 
“a large gap”. 

What I want to point out is in the following : Bar Hebrecus’s 
nearest spiritual ancestors are the Muslim mystics of the 
type of Ghazali. They have taken over their spiritual 
inheritance from the Syrians, The latter are, to a large 
extent, dependent upon Greek-writing Fathers such as Basil 
and John Climacus, who owe their system to various 
sources: Christian and Neopythagorean ascetics, Neo- 
platonian philosophers, Hellenistic mystery-religions, and 
Gnostic sects. Now I do not deny that the Mandean and the 
Kabbalistic systems are also related to the sources mentioned. 
But what I deny is that those systems are the direct agnates of 
that of Bar Hebreus, and that they had any direct influence 
upon John Climacus, Isaac of Ninive, or Abi Talib al-Makki, 
to mention some names only. In my opinion they belong to 
a collateral line, and though both have been embodied in 
Aramaic dialects, I doubt whether it could be proved or even 
made probable that Bar Hebreus was personally acquainted 
with them. It is for this reason that I have ignored them 
in my Introduction to the translation of the Book of the Dove. 
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What gave me the better right to do so is the uncertainty 
concerning the date of the Zohar and the Mandean writings. 
Dr. Gaster is no doubt well acquainted with the controversy 
about the origin of the Zohar. According to Néldeke the 
oldest of the Mandean writings known to us may have been 
composed between a.D. 650 and 900. The system may be older, 
but still it is hardly possible that the course of the great 
mystic stream which ends with Bar Hebreus should have 
been influenced by the conceptions of the Mandeans or 
those of the Kabbalists. 

If any of Bar IHebraus’s ideas, left unexplained in my book, 
can be explained from the two systems mentioned by my 
learned reviewer, I shall acknowledge the justness of his 
remark. But as long as this has not been done, I shall feel 
justified in having omitted these systems in the spiritual 


pedigree of Bar Hebreus, 
A. J, Wensrnor, 
Leip. 


THE BOOK OF THE APPLE 

In the JRAS. for 1892 I published a Persian translation 
of the dialogue called The Book of the Apple, of which the 
original Arabic was not known to be in existence, though 
one short fragment of it had been discovered. In the Cairene 
Mugtataf for December, 1919, and January, February, 
and March, 1920, Mr. Amin Zahir Khair Allah has 
published a text of the Arabic. He states that he 
found the’ MS. in the library of Gregorius IV, Greek Orthodox 
Patriarch of Antioch. The Arabic corresponds closely 
with the Persian, only whereas in the latter the chief 
speaker is Aristotle, in the Arabic he is Socrates. The Arabic 
fragment published in JRAS. 1892, p. 188, does not agree 
verbally with the text in Mugtataf, December, 1919, p. 483, 
but this may be due to inaccurate citation. The editor of 
the Arabic is mistaken in asserting that the greater number of 
the interlocutors have names that are non-Hellenic ; he has 
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been misled by corruptions of the text, most of which can be 
corrected from the Persian. 

It is rather curious that in the reference to this treatise in 
the Ikhwin al-Safi (Bombay, 1306, iii, 120; Dieterici, 
Philosophie der Araber, i, 105) Aristotle, not Socrates, is said 
to be the chief speaker. This agrees with the Persian; yet 
that the original had Socrates is made probable by the intro- 
duction of Simmias and Criton, who figure amongst the hearers 
of Socrates in the Platonic dialogues, and who can only be 
brought to the death-bed of Aristotle by a gross anachronism. 
There is therefore room for an inquiry into the literary history 
of this dialogue, which is in any case as old as the tenth 


century of our era. 2 
D. S. Marcoirourn. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


A History or THE Mararna Peorte. By C. A. Kixcam, 
I.C.S., and Rao Banapur D. B. Parasnis. Oxford 
University Press. 1918. 


This is the first volume of a history of the Marathas. It is 
a valuable contribution to Indian history. The authors have 
worked out the inscriptions and the legends of the Maratha 
people, and so have been able to add much to Grant Dufi’s 
book. But their book is, I think, disfigured by excessive 
partizanship. Not contented with making out Sivaji to have 
been a man of talent and courage, and a patriotic Hindu, the 
authors represent him as spotless, and support the monstrous 
figment that he slew Abzul Khan in.self-defence ! Such one- 
sidedness is excusable in a Maratha, but we expect more 
mental solidity in a Briton. Mr. Kincaid says he has done 
his utmost to avoid giving offence to his Indian readers, and 
begs forgiveness if he has hurt their feelings. Why should he? 
He would have done better to follow John Bright’s motto, 
“Be just and fear not.” Perhaps, like Sir Richard Steele, 
he has been undone by his auxiliary, for his coadjutor, to 
whose knowledge and industry he owes so much, seems to 
be an ardent Hindu. Mr. Kincaid speaks of his Indian 
friends, but I hope he also has Musalman friends, and he can 
hardly expect that they will accept his view of the occurrence 
at Pratapgad. One or two opening chapters give accounts 
"of the early legends of the Marathas. They are interesting, 
and remind us of the early chapters of Grote’s History of 
Greece. But there is a difference. The Greek legends are 
deeply interesting and important on account of the wonder- 
ful outburst of light and leading which followed them. But 
it cannot be said as yet that anything of vast importance has 
followed upon the time of the legends of Maharashtra. 

Mr. Kincaid is rather a discursive writer, and several of 
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his chapters have very little to do with the Marathas. His 
accounts of the Delhi emperors, and of the Bahmani dynasty, 
and of the Vijayanagar Empire, etc., seem to be fairly correct, 
but they add nothing to Elphinstone’s history. Why should 
we be told in a book about the Marathas of the vagaries of 
a madman like Muhammad Tughlak, or of the brutalities of 
Alauddin? Why mention Babur, who certainly never had 
anything to do with the Marathas, and who tells us nothing 
abont the Deccan? The details about the Portuguese might 
also have been spared. It is owing to the discursiveness of 
the sketches that several slips have occurred. I am not 
aware that Timur ever claimed to be a descendant of Chingiz 
Khan (p. 80). He may have intermarried with that family, 
but he was a Turk and Chingiz was a Mughul (p. 81). Ferghana 
is not now known as Kokan, and though Bibur's body was 
eventually borne to Kabul, this did not occur till several 
years after his death. At p. 98 Shah Tahir is described as an 
impostor, which was not the case. He was a Persian and a 
poet, and apparently a genuine believer in Shiism. He is, 
I have little doubt, the Saiyid Deccani of Babur’s Memoirs 
(p.110). Shah Jahanis calledShah Jahan’s eldest son. This, 
of course, is wrong, for Khusru and Parwiz were older than he. 
But as on the preceding page Khusru is called the eldest son 
I suspect that at p. 110 “eldest” is a printer’s error for 
“ ablest ”. 

At p. 112 Mr. Kincaid tells the story of Shahaji, the father 
of Sivaji. But he says nothing about Khafi Khan’s story 
that though Sivaji’s ancestors were connected with the royal 
family of Chitor, one of them had made a mesalliance with a ” 
woman of a different caste, and so there was a strain of 
illegitimacy in Sivaji. It is said that on account of this 
one of Sivaji’s ancestors went off to the Deccan. All that 
Mr. Kincaid says is that the ancestor fled on account of a 
quarrel with the Rana, Khafi Khan is a careful writer, and he 
says that he has taken his account of Sivaji’s origin from 
reliable men of the Deccan and of the Maratha tribe. Surely 
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it is an honour to any family to be connected with Ranas of 
Chitor, even though there be a bend-sinister in the pedigree, 
and the fact that Sivaji had Rajput blood in his veins may 
account for the courage and ability which Khafi Khan 
concedes to him. Mr. Kincaid is very severe on Khafi Khan 
and says that his should be wholly discarded. He adds that 
Khifi K. never speaks of Sivaji except as that “ vile infidel, 
or that hell-dog”. I have read Khafi K.’s long account 
of Sivaji at pp. 111 to 119 of the Bib. Ind. edition, and I have 
not found there the expression “hell-dog”, nor that of “ vile 
infidel”. It is true he calls him a son of Satan, but he also 
gives him credit for very good conduct after Afzal K. had 
been murdered. He says that no woman was dishonoured 
nor any mosque or Koran insulted. 

Looking at the probabilities of the case, it is far more 
likely that Sivaji was the aggressor. He was in the prime of 
life (32 or 33) and had concealed weapons. Afzal was an 
elderly, if not an old man, for he had a son with him who was 
of full age, and who took charge of the cavalry after his 
father’s death. I do not know the evidence for thé statement 
that he was a man of great stature and strength. I have 
read somewhere that he was corpulent and lethargic, and the 
fact that he had to be carried about in a palanquin indicates 
that he was not a robust man. Mr. Kincaid gives a very 
curious reason for believing the bakhar narratives. He 
says that if the writers of the bakhars had believed the story 
of Sivaji’s treachery they would have gloried in it. In other 
words, their minds were so warped that in other instances 
they have ascribed unscrupulous acts to their hero because 
they thought these proved his cleverness. But if Sivaji’s 
followers had such notions would not their leader be likely 
to share them? Noscifur a sociis is a true maxim, and the 
maxim is perhaps still truer if we substitute servis for sociis. 
Nor is it true that assassins and their admirers always and 
everywhere glory in their deeds. They have one language 
for the public and another for private consumption. I have 
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no doubt that secrotly they applauded the killing of Afzal K., 
but publicly they denied the fact. It isa pity that Mr. Kincaid 
has not studied more Muhammadan writers. He says that for 
the Musalman period he has chiefly relied on Ferishta. But 
Ferishta knew nothing about Marathas and was dead before 
Sivaji was born. Why has not Mr. Kincaid referred to the 


Alamgirnima and the Bidshahniima ?* 
i. Beverince. 


Tisrory or tHe Porruauese in Bencar, By J. J. A. 
Castros. Calcutta, 1919. 


The position of the Portuguese in Bengal differed 
considerably from that of their establishments in Southern 
and Western India, in Ceylon, and Malacca in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Bengal was a tempting field for 
commercial enterprise, but this field was left open to private 
exploitation, and no official centres of government were 
formed there and no forts were erected for the protection of 


1 Ib is with pleasure and pride that I have found that my honoured 
father took, in his History of India, the same view as myself of the 
encounter between Afzal Khan and Sivaji. See the book, vol. i, p. 205, 
where Sivaji’s act is called an atrocity, and where there is a cut 
showing the véghnak or tiger's claws which Sivaji is said to have 
invented. It would be interesting to know if the weapon, now in the 
Indian Section of the South Kensington Museum, that is, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, can be regarded as the actual instrument which 
perpetrated the murder. My father’s book is in the main a history of 
the English in India, and [had forgotten till now that he had described 
the Pratapgad incident. No doubt he followed the account in Grant 
Duff's work. 

It has been said that Sivaji’s conduct in killing Afzal was no worse 
than Bruce's slaying of Comyn. No doubt there was a similarity 
between the two acts. But there is no evidence that Bruce’s action 
was premeditated and elaborately planned. And it does not appear 
that either Bruce or the Scottish nation ever behaved hypocritically or 
attempted to deny the murder. Kilpatrick, Brace’s follower, at least 
had no qualms on the subject, and when Bruce was in doubt if he had 
really killed Comyn, went and completed the business. The nearest 
parallel to Sivaji’s conduct seems to be the Biblical story of the killing 
of Amasa by Job. In both cases there was an embrace followed by 
a stab. 


Pe 
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their interests. Nevertheless, the story of their settlements 
in the Ganges Delta and of the prosperity attained by them 
is of sufficient importance to deserve a separate record, and 
this record is now given us by Mr. Campos. 

It was not till after the conquest of Malacca by Alboquerque 
in 1511 that the great conqueror and administrator turned 
his attention to Bengal and to the further east. In 1513 he 
drew the attention of the King of Portugal to the important 
trade which might be developed in Bengal. He did not live to 
carry out his plans, and it fell to his incompetent successor, 
L. 8. D’Albergaria, to develop his projects. This was done in 
a half-hearted and blundering manner in the years 1517-18. 
Chittagong was selected as the point of approach, apparently 
because it was accessible from the sea more easily than the 
ports in the Delta, and also perhaps because its subjection 
to the Pathan kingdom of Bengal was loose and intermittent. 
Just at that time Sultén Husain Shah, whose capital was at 
Gaur, had taken temporary occupation of Chittagong, and his 
governor there was apparently at first inclined to receive the 
visitors, but his suspicions were soon raised by the contra- 
dictory claims made by rival Portuguese commanders of 
flotillas which had been dispatched by the governor without 
any knowledge of each other, and the expeditions ended in 
failure. Another expedition in 1528 also came to grief. Some 
Portuguese were killed and others imprisoned by Sultin 
Malmiid Shah, and the leader, A. de Mello, had to be 
ransomed. He was sent on another expedition in 1534 by 
a more energetic governor, Nuno da Cunha, but was again 
imprisoned. The governor in revenge sent a fleet which 
attacked and burnt Chittagong. The Sultan was himself 
in a precarious position, as he was threatened by Shér Khin, 
Siri (the Xercansor of the Portuguese), and he grasped the 
opportunity of utilizing the fighting power of the foreigners 
for his own defence. Meanwhile, an enterprising Captain, 
Diogo Rebello, had made his way northwards along the 
issa coast to the Higli branch of the Ganges, which he 
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ascended to the great port of Satgaw, one of the principal 
gates to the trade of Bengal. They were allowed to remain and 
trade, and the captives were released to fight against Shér 
Khan. Mahmid, however, succumbed to the latter in 1538, 
and the governor never obtained the sanction he desired for 
the erection of a fort at Chittagong. He did not attempt to 
make an establishment by force, being no doubt fully occupied 
with the Turkish attack on Diu. Nevertheless, Portuguese. 
trade began to thrive from that time on, both at Chittagong 
and Satgiw (Satigam), which they named Porto Grande 
and Porto Pequeno, “ the great and small ports.” 

Owing to a change in the course of the Hiigli River the 
channel on which Satgitw was situated gradually silted up, 
and they made their headquarters at Hiigli on the new 
bed of the river a few miles away. Chittagong retained its 
importance also as they found no strong central government 
to fight against there. It was practically abandoned under 
the Siiris, and even Akbar’s conquest of Bengal did not 
lead to any permanent supremacy over Chittagong, which 
had to be reconquered by Aurangzéb in A.D. 1665, when it 
was renamed Islamabad. Its principal value was that it 
served as a stepping-stone to the great eastern branch of the 
Ganges, joined by the Brahmaputra. On this branch below 
Dhaka was situated the flourishing port of Sunargiw, and yet 
lower down the stream Sripur, and these could easily be reached 
from Chittagong. Higli had, as Mr. Campos shows, taken 
the place of Satgiww by 1580, when the Portuguese obtained a 
charter from Akbar, but Satgdw lingered for some time before 
it was finally abandoned. Higli became very prosperous, 
and the Portuguese enjoyed much independence, but it is 
clear that they never built a fort there, and that the authority 
of the emperors was paramount, as Mr. Campos clearly shows 
(pp. 57~9). As to formal Portuguese government, there is 
no evidence, and Mr. Campos cannot be said to have made 





out his contention that there was a regular succession of of 


governors. The Chittagong settlement continued to flouri 
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and the Portuguese were long in favour with the King of 
Aracan, who was supreme there. The seizure by them even 
of the great island of Sundiva (1590-1602) (Sandwip) was not 
opposed at first, but their final conquest of the island led to a 
war, which, however, was settled amicably for the time being. 
In the end they were forced to abandon Sandwip. Many 
adventurers took part in these wars and established themselves 
again in the island in 1610, and made it the centre of what can 
only be described as piracy. As the Portuguese power under 
the blight of Spanish rule and the advance of other European 
powers began to wane throughout the East, the settlements 
in Bengal also suffered, and finally a deadly blow was struck 
against them by the Emperor Shah Jahan, who cherished a 
grudge against them partly because they had refused to help 
him when he was in rebellion against his father, Jahangir, 
and partly on account of their piracies and their alliance with 
Aracan, which continued to defy the Mughal Empire. Many 
other causes have been assigned, but these seem to be the most 
important. Hiigli was attacked and taken after a desperate 
resistance in A.p. 1632. Yet shortly afterwards they were 
allowed to establish themselves there again and to carry on 
their trade, which was no doubt profitable to the country. 
Yet the period of decline had set in, and the continued 
prevalence of Portuguese piracy in the Bay of Bengal did not 
improve matters, until finally the conquest of Chittagong 
by Shaista Khin, Aurangzeb’s viceroy of Bengal, led to the 
loss of all Portuguese independence. Mr. Campos has given 
a full and accurate account of all these events based on a care- 
ful examination of the authorities, both Portuguese and 
Indian. He has also traced the subsequent history of the 
Portuguese in Bengal, and endeavoured to identify all the 
sites mentioned by the chroniclers, generally with success. 
On the vexed question of the identification of the mysterious 
city of Bengala, mentioned by early travellers, he pronounces 
in favour of Chittagong, without, however, giving due 
importance to the fact that its subsequent pre-eminence 
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as the “ Porto Grande ” did not exist at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, and also that Chittagong did not at 
that time form part of Bengal but of Aracan, and could not 
have been described as the capital of Bengal, and that 
the true capital Gaur and the great ports of Sunargiiw and 
Satgfiw have claims which cannot easily be set aside. 
Mr. Campos has rendered a great service to Indian history 
in bringing together all the facts on this interesting subject, 
and has supported his statements by very full references to 


the authorities on which he relies, 
M. L. D. 


Comparative ADMINISTRATIVE Law. By NacenpranatH 
Guose. Tagore Law Lectures, 1918. Butterworth and 
Co., Caleutta. 1919. 


From the point of view of the Indian student, for whom the 
work is primarily intended, there is much to be praised in 
the latest volume of Tagore Law Lectures. The author is 
familiar, if not with the original sources, at least with good 
authorities on the topic with which he deals ; he quotes their 
views with much freedom and in great detail, while his judg- 
ment is generally sound, and he supplies an original element 
in his adduction of evidence from Indian law. Moreover, 
though a strong supporter of reform in the government of 
India, he has avoided the temptation of converting his 
lectures into propaganda, while using with skill and moderation 
proposals included in the Montagu-Chelmsford report to 
illustrate his theme. 

Even from the more exacting standpoint, which treats the 
book as intended as an individual contribution to the study 
of comparative administrative law, the work is of substantial 
value, which judicious condensation would enhance. But 
some at least of the author’s theories must be reconsidered, 
and in particular it is desirable that an effort should be made 
to elucidate the relation between administrative law and 
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constitutional law, which is passed over sub silentio. The 
omission to discuss this point is the more unfortunate in that 
the suggestion is made that administrative law is not yet 
differentiated in England from private law, and not yet made 
a subject of special study (p. 3). In point of fact, by far the 
larger portion of Mr. Ghose’s book deals with questions 
which in England have always been taught as part of con- 
stitutional law, from which, indeed, they can only artificially 
and inconveniently be severed. What England has not 
developed, and until of late has not studied, is a system under 
which, in cases between the government or officials of a state 
on the one hand and subjects on the other, special principles 
differing from those applicable to cases between subjects 
are applied by special administrative courts, whose personnel 
contains a preponderating administrative element. In one 
sense, indeed, the title of Mr. Ghose’s work leads to dis- 
appointment ; it would be a matter of considerable interest 
if an attempt were made to explain the principles adopted 
in such cases in the various foreign countries where adminis- 
trative law in this precise and limited sense prevails, but the 
difficulties of such an undertaking are obvious, and Mr. Ghose 
is not the only writer on comparative administrative law 
who has declined to face them. 

Unfortunately also the author has committed himself to 
the heroic effort to prove that administrative law is a new 
conception, and that the Greek City States and the Roman 
Republic alike were ignorant of the idea. Feudalism we are 
assured gave men the idea of rights which can be enforced 
against the state. Theargument is strange and unattractive. 
If state is taken in its precise sense of a political society, to 
assert the rights of individuals against it is absurd, since it 
is the necessary condition for the existence of rights at all ; 
if state means government, the argument is wholly contrary 
to fact. In Plato and Aristotle there is found the scientific 
development of the conception of law as the essential element 
of state life, a principle which Demosthenes asserts with special 
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energy, and which in Athens was carried into practice by the 
rules that offices were held on brief tenure, that the holder 
had to pass tests before admission, and was accountable for 
his official acts; in other words the idea of administrative 
law was fully worked out. The case of Rome is equally clear ; 
as Mr. Ghose himself admits (p. 21), the Roman magistrate 
after his annual tenure of office was liable to civil and criminal 
proceedings for his official acts in the ordinary courts, which is 
a complete vindication of administrative law; moreover, 
Mr. Ghose has failed to note that the possibility of illegal 
action by the magistrate while in office was strictly limited 
by the likelihood of the intervention of a colleague of equal 
or higher status or ofa Tribune. By this means Rome supplied, 
not uningeniously, a method of preventing abuse of official 
power, without actually enfeebling the executive by exposing 
its members to suits while engaged in the performance of 
their duties, Feudalism, on the contrary, destroyed adminis- 
trative law and administration according to law alike by its 
deplorable relegation of judicial authority to baronial courts. 
It is difficult also to accept the confident prediction of the 
author (pp. 263-6) that cabinet government is the only 
possible form of government for the future of any country, or 
even to understand the reasoning by which this claim is 
supported. It is maintained that all modern constitutions, 
almost without exception, now require that every act of the 
executive must be countersigned by a minister who will be 
answerable for its legality in the courts of law, and that, as 
the Ministry must take the law from the legislature, the latter 
will eventually insist that they shall use their discretionary 
powers at the pleasure of the legislature. The conclusion 
is as unconvincing as the premises are incorrect. Neither in 
the United Kingdom under cabinet government nor in the 
United States, where no real cabinet government exists, is 
a Minister answerable to the law courts in virtue of counter- 
signing an executive order, and the United States constitution 
shows now less probability than ever of developing the system 
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of ministerial responsibility and cabinet government. The 
position may be regrettable, but no amount of faith in cabinet 
government can alter the fact that it really flourishes in its 
true form only in the British Empire, and in a modified form 
in Belgium and possibly a few minor states. 

Nor is it possible to subscribe to the suggestion of the 
author (pp. 632, 653-5) that the introduction of a system of 
administrative law is at once inevitable and desirable in the 
case of the United Kingdom. As Mr. Ghose admits (p. 643), 
in France only has administrative law developed the true 
characteristics of law, and even there the position of the man 
injured by official action is not pleasant. He may be met in 
any effort to obtain redress by the plea of act of state, and in 
other cases even if the Court of Conflicts, in whose decisions 
the administration has the decisive vote, should admit that 
his case is one for judicial examination, he must then pursue 
it against the government before an administrative court, 
the members of which are not merely administrative officials, 
but are removable at pleasure by the President. In the United 
Kingdom as matters stand, the courts have developed their 
jurisdiction to deal even with threat of illegal action by 
administrative officials! and there remains only the question 
of controlling decisions taken within the bounds of law. 
Mr. Ghose hardly realizes the true position of matters in the 
United Kingdom in this regard. Large powers are given, for 
instance, to local education authorities, which are elective 
bodies or at least committees of elective bodies with co-opted 
members; if in the exercise of their discretion these bodies 
threaten to affect unfairly the rights of individuals, there 
normally lies an appeal to the Board of Education ; similarly, 
from orders by municipal authorities, appeals lie in certain 
cases to the Ministry of Health; in these cases the central 
bodies perform more effectively and satisfactorily the purpose 
aimed at by Mr. Ghose, the review by a comparatively 


2 Dyson v, Attorney General (1911]1 K.B. 410; Board of Education 
eo. Rice [1911] A.C. 179. 
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impartial body of administrative decisions, while against 
illegality the courts are open and will afford protection 
without regard to administrative convenience. Whether in 
the case of India administrative courts might serve a useful 
purpose may also be doubted; the whole tendency of Indian 
administration must clearly now be to approximate to the 
English model, and in the long run administrative courts 
might prove a disadvantage, not a protection, to private 
rights. It is significant that Mr. Ghose is not a pronounced 
admirer of the existing Revenue Courts, which are in a sense 
courts of administrative law (pp. 129, 130, 654). 

On more purely legal points Mr. Ghose is sometimes not 
a sure guide. Owing to his unfortunate ignorance of the 
authoritative literature on responsible government in the 
British Dominions, he has failed (p. 345) to appreciate the 
precise distinction between the position of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland and the Governor-General or Governor of a Dominion 
or Colony as regards liability for official actions. It is now 
absolutely clear law that no action lies against the Lord 
Lieutenant in respect of any action done or ordered by him 
in virtue of his office ; the matter is so certain that since the 
case of Sullivan v. Spencer’ in 1872 no attempt has been 
made to question it, and to cite dicta of English judges against 
it is idle. No such immunity is accorded to Governors- 
General, but it is by no means clear that the analogy of 
Governors-General is more applicable to the Governor-General 
of India, who is given the style of Viceroy, than that of Lord 
Lieutenant. The point is of some interest, for, as Mr. Ghose 
very properly points out (pp. 347, 349), the exemption from 
proceedings granted to the Governor-General, Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and Executive Councillors by s. 110 
of the Government of India Act, 1915, applies only to the 
original jurisdiction of the High Courts, and leaves open the 
question of proceedings in inferior courts, unless it can be 
argued that the greater includes the less, and that effect must 

»6LROL. 173. 
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be given to the presumed intention of the statute generally 
to exclude jurisdiction. If, however, the Governor-General 
is to be assimilated to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, then 
apart from statute he would be exempt from suit. The whole 
question is of more than merely speculative importance, in 
view of the extension of the immtnity even to Ministers 
appointed in accordance with the reform scheme of Indian 
government. 

Mr. Ghose again has involved himself in needless difficulties 
on the subject of the application to India of the common law 
of England to the several parts of the British India as they 
were acquired (pp. 365, 367, 420). To lay this down as a 
general doctrine is impossible, and the needs of the situation 
are met by remembering the clear distinction between the 
common law as a whole and the common law in its application 
to the Crown. The existence of sovereignty carries with it 
the application to the whole of British India of the latter, 
save where expressly varied by statute law applicable to 
India, and thus offences against the King’s person are offences 
pleno cure in India, requiring no express statutory enactment. 
The other case which perplexes Mr. Ghose is even more 
simple ; the fact that the High Court at Allahabad has power 
to punish summarily a contempt by fine or imprisonment? 
does not depend on a very problematic extension of the 
common law to the Mofussil, but on the fact that the Court 
is established by letters patent under a statutory authority, 
and that such a power is an essential adjunct of such a court, 
and thus is derived mediately from Parliament. It need 

shardly be said, therefore, that it is impossible to accept the 
suggestion (p. 571) that the provision of the Act of 1833* 
which forbids Indian legislatures to make laws affecting any 
part of the constitution of the United Kingdom “ whereon 
may depend in any degree the allegiance of any person to 
the Crown” could ever have been construed so as to afford 


1 Jn re Sarbadhicary, L.R. 34 1A. 41. 
2 Now s. 65 of the Act of 1915. 
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all persons in British India the guarantee of the fundamental 
rights of British subjects, and to limit Indian legislation as 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution 
has limited the powers of American legislatures. The plain 
meaning of the statute is far more limited, and nothing but 
confusion could have resulted from efforts to apply to India 
conflicting judicial theories of the common law rights of British 
subjects. On the other hand it is impossible not to agree 
with Mr. Ghose (pp. 320, 326) that the Indian courts in 
holding, as has been done of late,’ that the power to sue the 
Secretary of State in Council does not extend to actions 
done by the Government in its sovereign capacity, have 
disregarded British for American precedent in a manner 
which is certainly to be regretted. 

Many other points might be discussed, but it must suffice 
to refer to the curious impression formed by the author 
(p. 216) of the mode of government of Crown Colonies, which 
he conceives to be rescued from despotism by the application 
of minute codes of rules binding on the Governor and his 
subordinates. The despotism is as idle a fiction as the codes 
of rules; the rule of law is absolute in every Crown Colony, 
and the Governor's despotism reduces itself to the discretion 
which he must possess as to carrying out legal acts, while 
in the sphere of administration the Colonial Office has never 
attempted to lay down any code of regulations. 

A. Berrrepate Kurrn. 


Repemprion, Hinpu anv Curistian. By Smpyey Cave, D.D. 
The Religious Quest of India. London: Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford University Press, 1919. 

This book, like others in the same series, marks the 
attitude of the new school of Christian missionaries towards 

Hinduism. Earlier teachers, like W. Ward and Abbé J. A. 


) Secretary of State v. Cockeraft, 1.L.R. 39 Mad. 351. 
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Dubois, were vigorous critics of the animistic type of Hinduism 
and devoted less attention to its theological and philosophical 
aspects. Since their time, while the propaganda has gained 
considerable success among the outcast and primitive tribes, 
it has encountered serious opposition from the new Hinduism 
stimulated by political aspirations, and in particular from 
the Arya Samaj. Hence has arisen a change in missionary 
methods. There is less denunciation of the grosser types of 
Hinduism, more toleration towards its nobler elements and 
its philosophy, and an attempt is made to show that these 
latter are not inconsistent with, but find their highest develop- 
ment in, Christianity. Dr. Cave, dealing with the “ Pre- 
suppositions of Essential Hinduism”, reviews in order the 
religion of the Rigveda and the beginnings of Brahmanic 
speculation ; the theology and philosophy of the Upanishads ; 
the Vedanta; the Bhagavadgita; and the “Lovers of 
God”, like Tukiram, Tulsi Dis, and Manikka Vasagar. 
While there is little originality in his treatment of these 
well-worn subjects, his exposition of the progressive develop- 
ment of Hinduism in its doctrinal and philosophical aspects 
is based upon a sound knowledge of the original sources and 
adequate learning in comparative theology. In the latter 
part of the book he attempts to show that in Christianity 
the problem of retribution is more adequately faced, and 
that the devotion of the Bhakta is realized in the worship of 
the Founder of Christianity. Discussion of these arguments 
would be out of place here. The book seems specially adapted 
for use in Missionary Colleges, where its influence will be 
excellent. All students of Hinduism will welcome this 
dignified, tolerant, and learned exposition of Hindu doctrine 
and philosophy. 
W. CRooxe. 
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Suexet Haxopgsu. The metrical work of Joserpx Kuucut, 
now edited for the first time from MSS. of the Bodleian 
with an English translation, introduction, notes, etc., 
to which is added Yesop Hay1rau (so), from MSS. in the 
British Museum, with an English translation and notes 
by Hermann Gorzancz, M.A., D.Lit. pp. 125 and 87. 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1919. 

Joseph Kimi, the father of the eminent David Kimlji, was 

a prolific Hebrew writer of exegetical grammatical works, 

and flourished in the earlier half of the twelfth century. 

He also tried his hand at Hebrew verse, not, indeed, original 

poetry, for which he evidently had no talent, but the 

versification of parts of a famous ethical work by an unknown 
author. This work, styled Shegel Hagqddesh, forms the subject 
of the above-named study. The work upon which it is based 
is the Choice of Pearls, a popular collection of about six 
hundred and fifty moral sayings, and one of the puzzles of 
mediaeval Hebrew literature. So much has been written 
in the endeavour to discover its author that it is unnecessary 
to discuss it again here. Professor Gollancz appears to be 
inclined to. look upon Solomon b. Gabirol, if not as the author, 
at any rate as the compiler of the “ Choice” and its trans- 
lator from Arabic sources. Yet on a later page of the 
Introduction he seems to doubt even this. I do not think that 
there is any justification for connecting Ibn Gabirol’s name 
with that work at all. Mediaeval Hebrew literature abounds. 
in pseudonymous works fathered on famous authors. There 
is little doubt that the “ Choice ” would never have become 
so popular but for the fact that it was ascribed to Ibn Gabirol. 

There is, on the other hand, strong negative evidence. First, 

Ibn Gabirol’s short life was so replete with poetic, liturgical, 

and philosophic works that it is difficult to see how he could 

have collected, translated, and arranged so large a number 
of moral sentences culled from the writings of many authors, 
both Greek and Arabic ; second, it is not likely that an original 
thinker, who under the name of Avicebron, occupied an 
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honoured place in mediaeval philosophy, should have been 
contented with merely popularizing the apophthegms of 
other persons. I feel strongly inclined to doubt the Jewish 
authorship of the book, as the theological passages in it are 
so vague that they might well have been written by a Moslim. 
Moreover, the longest chapter (xliv) of the book is of such 
a gloomy and ascetic tone that it suggests Siific influence. 
The book seems rather to belong to the class of Arab writings 
on philosophy and ethics, the originals of which were lost, 
the Hebrew translations alone being saved. A case in point 
is the Aphorisms of Philosophers by Ionein b. Ishaq, the 
Hebrew version of which is supposed to be one of the sources 

of the “Choice”. Whether the Hebrew translator was_ 
Judah b. Tibbon or not, is likewise open to grave doubts. 

The only thing certain is that Joseph Kimhi attached great 
importance to it, and thought it his duty to make the “ Choice” 

still more popular by turning a number of paragraphs into 

metrical and rhymed verse. The last word of each para- 

graph intimates the number of lines it contains. Professor 

Gollancz presents a careful edition of this text according to 

two MSS. in the Bodleian Library. For the benefit of readers 

who might wish to compare it with the “Choice” he has 

added a concordance of more or less similar passages. This 

must have entailed much work, but it was a labour of love. 

The notes contain a full collation of the two MSS. and references 

to a number of other works. The book is further enriched 

by reprints of the Foundation of Religious Fear, the 

original of which was first edited by Dr. Baer. Professor 

Gollancz wished the student of this class of literature to find 

these works of similar tendency side by side in one volume. 

For the same reason he also re-edited his English version of 

the last-named work. The volume, which is beautifully got 

up, is the fruits of assiduous labour and research. 

H. Hrrscure.p. 
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Tue Lire anp Stories or THE Jara Savior Pircvanatua. 
By Maurice Bioomrrerp. 


This “essay”, to use the author’s own description of his 
work, consists of a summary or analysis of the contents 
of the Pargvandtha Caritra, by Gri Bhavadévasuri, one of the 
Jaina pontifis, recently edited by two Indian scholars, and 
published at Benares (1912). Professor Bloomfield has 
exercised a wise discretion in presenting us with a sketch of 
its contents, in preference to attempting a complete trans- 
lation of the whole. Pargvanitha was the penultimate 
Jaina Tirtharhkara, or Saviour, traditionally believed to have 
been born in 817 B.c.; the last Tirthatikara, Mahavira, his 
successor, having come into the world 250 years later. This 
Jaina work affords us no very great insight into the intricacies 
of Jaina philosophy, but it is interesting in that it brings 
together a mass of ancient Indian legendary tales and fanciful 
stories, which in part, like the Buddhist jatakas, cluster round 
the supposed previous incarnations of the sage and the members 
of his family. In the fifth sarga we are told of his last birth ; 
and from there to the end, where his entrance into nirvana 
is related, the book tells of his doings on this earth, his sermons 
and the illustrative tales by which he sought to enforce his 
doctrines, his moral precepts, and incitements to virtue. 
Some of these parables are already well known, such, for 
instance, as the tale of King (ibi and his self-sacrifice. 

Of great value are the author’s “ additional notes” at the 
end of the volume. Some of these are purely linguistic and 
grammatical ; but he devotes 25 pages to a study of parallelism 
in the motifs of the tales, with a bibliography of each to assist 
the student, and this section of the work is most welcome. 

R. 8. 


Tue Kesava Temete at Betur. By R. Narasmmacuar. 


This monograph is the second of the archeological series, 
Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore, published by the Mysore 
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Government. It deals with a temple regarding which 
James Fergusson (Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore, 
44, 48, 49) wrote: “‘[It is] perhaps as perfect an example 
of the decorative skill of a Hindu architect as any to be found 
in India,” and he added that the building ‘“ combines 
constructive capacity with exuberant decoration to an extent 
not often surpassed in any part of the world”. In another 
passage this most competent judge spoke of “ the marvellous 
elaboration and beauty ” of the details ; and concerning one 
portion of the structure declared that “ the amount of labour 
which each facet of this porch displays is such as, I believe, 
never was bestowed on any surface of equal extent in any 
building in the world”. 

These words of praise are most thoroughly deserved. One 
has only to turn over the pages of this attractive publication 
and glance at the numerous illustrations (forty-five plates in 
all, mostly photographic) to realize that the Beliir Temple is 
a veritable triumph of human skill and patience. Once the 
architect had completed his scheme of construction he seems 
to have handed over the entire structure to a number of 
rival sculptors, who seized on every fragment of visible 
material and systematically carved the hard stone into a 
mass of decoration, each challenging the other to produce 
the most ornate, most elaborate, and most finished result. 
The wealth of adornments is, it is true, superabundant, but 
none the less it is unapproachable for its richness. 

Figures of the gods and goddesses, dancing-girls, and others 
in human shape abound, and these, though somewhat squat 
and for that reason a trifle ungraceful to the European eye, 
are in many instances remarkable for the life and energy of 
their postures. The dancing figure, for instance, at the top 
left: of plate xvi, affords an excellent example of this quality. 
The artist, rejoicing in his freedom, seems to have completely 
thrown aside all the cramping trammels of stereotyped 
Hindu iconography, and gone to Nature for his inspiration. 

Foliage of trees is rendered in most cases by exquisite scroll- 
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work, but on plate xxx is shown another instance of 
emancipation from rule, for the branches here are treated 
as falling downwards in long sweeps from the parent stem— 
treatment perhaps unique in India, but to be seen in 
Cambodian and Javanese mediaeval sculpture. 

Belir is situated on the bank of the Hemavati River, in 
the Hasan Taluk of Mysore. In the early twelfth century 
A.D. it was the capital of the kings of the Hoygala dynasty, 
one of whom, Vishyuvardhana, caused the temple to be 
erected. He set up the principal image therein in a.p. 1117, 
and caused an inscription to be engraved to commemorate 
the event on the wall of the central hall. How much of the 
existing ornamentation was carried out by the founder we 
have no means of knowing, but it is certain that part of it, 
including the rich frames of the doors and the wonderful 
perforated screen-work, was due to the piety of his grandson, 
Ballila II. Several of the attached buildings are of later 
date. 

The names of many of the artists employed are engraved 
beside the results of their work, and the titles given to them 
prove not only that their labour was a labour of love, but 
that by their zeal and devotion they earned, as they had the 
right to earn, a highly honourable position in the courts of 
their sovereigns. 

Mr. Narasimhachar and his assistant, Mr. T. Namassivayam 
Pillai, are to be heartily congratulated on their achievement. 
The book will appeal to all true lovers of Art no less than to 
all Oriental archeologists. — 


Tue Katra-sOTra oF BHADRABAHU, WITH THE COMMENTARY 
SupopxHrka or Vinayavuaya Gast. Fol. 304 ff. Pub- 
lished by the Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Bhavnagar ; 
Bombay printed. 1915. 

The publication of this fine volume, printed with 
shandsomest type and on the best paper of the Nirnaya-sf 
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Press, is a punya of Mr. Choonilal Sakulchand of Bombay, 
who has generously defrayed the attendantexpenses. To the 
bounty of such pious érdvakas we owe the publication of 
many valuable and interesting works of Jain literature, and 
it is much to be desired that this godly and enlightened 
example may be followed by many others, both within and 
without the fold of Mahavira. As regards the contents of 
the book, it may be admitted that it does not add very much 
to our knowledge. The Prakrit text of the Kalpa-siitra has 
already been published several times ; besides the edition of 
Professor Jacobi, the Nirnaya-sigara Press printed it in 
1914 and 1915, and another edition appeared at Ajmer in 
1916, while an earlier edition of both the text and the com- 
mentary of Vinayavijaya was issued at Surat in 1911 as part 
of the Dévchand Lalbhai Series. Nevertheless, in view of 
the enormous importance of the Kalpa-siitra in the religious 
life of the Jain community, there is ample room for this new 
edition, while Vinayavijaya’s Subddhika will probably be 
found useful in the cases where experience has shown the 
need of “more light” than can be found in the ancient 
exposition of the text. 
L. D. B. 


Javaansone Spraakkunst. By H. N. Kizraan. pp. xxxi 
and 368. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1919. 


This is the work of a scholar who already has to his credit 
a grammar of the cognate Madurese language, and it is a 
very full treatment of his subject. The author has given 
sentences and phrases in illustration of the grammatical 
principles and usages he discusses, and he sometimes -criticizes 
the views of earlier grammarians. So far as can be judged 
by one who is not himself an expert on the Javanese language, 
the grammar seems to be a very good and useful one, even if 
there is much in it that from the strictly grammatical point 
of view might be considered as surplusage. 

RAS. APRIL 1920. 18 
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The author's attempt to explain the modern forms of the 
letters of the Javanese alphabet from those of Nagari is, 
however, not merely outside the legitimate compass of a 
grammar, but also fundamentally misconceived. The 
Javanese alphabet belongs to an entirely different group of 
Indian alphabets, having descended by a distinct line from the 
ancient Brahmi without ever having passed through a phase 
at all resembling the characteristic forms of Nigari. A few 
hours’ careful study of the palmographical tables of Holle 
and Bithler will suffice to convince anyone of that simple 
fact, and it is to be regretted that the author of this grammar 
should have gone out of his way to introduce an unnecessary 
and misleading theory on Javanese palicography into a work 


where it is altogether out of place. 
C. O. Buagpen. 


Smroy Hewavrrarne Bequest. Paramatraa pirani ‘or 
Tas Commentary or THE Petavatruu. Edited by 
Strt Daammdrdma TrssA NAyaxa ‘Tura and 
MAratacama Cuanpasétt Tutra, Assistant to the 
Principal of the Vidyodaya Oriental College, Colombo. 

* Finally revised by Manacopa Strat NAnissara Tura 
Triprraka WAcfswardcArya and PrapuAna Niyaka, 
Principal Vidyodaya Oriental College, Colombo. Pub- 
lished by the Trustees, Dr. Charles Alwis Hewavitarne, 
Srinath Kumaradas Moonesinghe, Esq. The Tripitaka 
Publication Press, Saraswati Hall, Pettah, Colombo 


series. 


There are few scripts so annoying to read as the Sifthalese 
when set off with bad printing and bad paper. These were too 
often the mark of an edition from Ceylon, otherwise very 
helpful to the student of Pali Texts. It is a pleasure to open 
a printed text that seems—and indeed is—like the old palm- 
leaf manuscript copies produced as an act of piety. Such is 
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the edition of certain of the early Pali commentaries in course 
of publication by the Trustees under the will of the late 
Simon Hewavitarne. As the publisher’s note to vol. i tells 
us, Mr. Hewavitarne died in 1913, leaving by will the necessary 
funds for printing the Pali texts of the Commentaries and 
bringing out a text of the Pali Tripitaka. The wishes of 
the testator were carefully carried out by his executor, 
Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne, the work of editing being allotted 
to a body of Theras, chosen after consultation with Professor 
Kosambi and visits to various temples, 

After Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne’s greatly regretted death 
in 1915, the work was continued by Dr. C. A. Hewavitame, 
who still directs it. His prefatory note to vol. iii of the series 
contains information which is of interest to editors in Europe 
and those who are inquiring into the trend of Pali studies 
and Buddhist teaching in Ceylon. We learn that the com- 
mentaries on that very important body of Sutta Scriptures, 
the Khuddakanikiya, are not “in general use in Ceylon”. 
In editing the Theragatha commentary there were difliculties 
of which we have often heard ever since Professor Hermann 
Oldenberg wrote the instructive preface to his edition of the 
Theragatha for the Pali Text Society years ago. Suriyagoda 
Sumangala Thera writes: “We were not successful in 
obtaining a complete copy of the commentary either from 
Ceylon or Burma, and all the copies that we obtained are 
incomplete and end with the fourteenth chapter.” 

Dr. Hewavitarne adds: “If these remaining seven nipatas 
are in existence I hope to publish them later as a supplement. 
I take this opportunity to ask the learned Theras and the 
public to kindly send me copies of the missing portion for 
future publication.” 

Dr. Hewavitarne further gives a list of the texts in 
preparation, showing how actively the collective work is 
carried on. A complete description and appreciation of the 
volumes of the series received by the Royal Asiatic Society 
would take more than our allotted space. It must suffice 
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to say that they are a welcome and handsome edition to the 
Society’s Pali Library. Besides interesting prefaces and 
portraits, the volumes have each a table of transliteration of 
the Pali-Sifthalese into the Roman character, and an index. 
We welcome in this and other modern publications a sign 
that the material difficulties for Siflhalese editors are less than 
they were, while the standard of Buddhist scholarship 
remains at its old height in the Ceylon community. 
M. H. B. 


Tue Screntiric Srupy anp Teracuina or LanavacEs. 
By Harotp E. Patmer. 


This is a book by no means easy to read at the first attempt, 
and it is well worth the while of any student or teacher to go 
through it carefully more than once. The author, a language 
teacher of considerable experience, is an enthusiast who is ever 
on the look-out for means of improving his linguistic equip- 
ment, and his book is an endeavour, and I may at once say 
a very successful one, to analyse the various methods of 
teaching languages, and to sift the wheat from the chaff. 
Whatever any student’s or teacher’s own experience and 
preferences may be, he cannot fail to learn something of value 
to himself by a careful perusal of the work. 

Mr. Palmer has come to the conclusion that the study and 
teaching of language are still in an empirical stage, that they 
could be made scientific, and that the time has now arrived 
when all those interested in the question should put their 
heads together and try to attain this object. At present 
language teaching is in a chaotic state, and it is a rare thing 
to find teachers in any one establishment making any effort 
to co-ordinate their work, and in cases where several languages 
are taught the various methods employed by the different 
teachers are absolutely bewildering to the pupils. Few people 
will see “ eye to eye” with the author, for in the study and 
teaching of language, as of other subjects, the temperament 
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and the individuality of both teacher and student must be 
taken into account, but I think no one could fail to have his 
mind stimulated and his ideals raised after having read what 
Mr. Palmer says. 

In the introductory section of the book the question of 
scientific study is discussed, and suggestions are made as to 
the ways in which a sound method might he evolved. “The 
reformation and standardization of language study must be 
effected primarily through the writer of methods, for a rational 
book . . . will show the teacher what to do and when and 
how to do it... The teacher is often himself a method- 
writer ; if he is not, he is generally a method-criticizer, for it 
is comparatively rare to find a teacher in complete agreement 
with the views of the author whose book he uses.” 

The second part deals very fully with the natureof language, 
which Mr. Palmer claims to be a series of natural phenomena, 
and he says that “the only aspect of language in which the 
conscious will of man can manifest itself is that concerned with 
its graphic representation. The alphabetic aspect alone is 
artificial ; the literary aspect is artistic, the rest is natural 
science”. A very careful analysis of the nature of language 
follows. The section on monologs (words considered merely 
as conventional units of vocabulary in virtue of their being 
(a) written all in one piece, (b) separated by a break or space 
from the words with which they may happen to be juxta- 
posed), polylogs (units of two or more monologs in juxta- 
position, but functionally and semantically equal to monologs), 
and miologs (significant or functional units, such as affixes), 
is excellent. The following is the author’s summary of the 
units of language :— 

Sounds (the units of phonetics). 
Phonemes (the units of phonology). 
Letters (the units of orthography). 
Etymons (the units of etymology). 
Semanticons (the units of semantics). 
Ergons (the units of ergonics). 
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Parts iii and iv, on the Factors and Principles of Linguistic 
Study, are of special interest to the teacher, dealing with the 
manner in which he should attack his teaching, with due 
regard to the pupil’s nature and acquirements, as well as the 
latter’s aims in learning a given language. Five objective 
factors must be also taken into account :— 

(a) The language to be studied. 
(b) The orientation of the study. 
(c) The extent of the study. 

(d) The degree of the study. - 
(e) The manner of the study. 


Some very ingenious and interesting diagrams are given, 
suggesting graphically the shortest and best ways of arriving 
at perfect comprehension. At the end of the fourth section 
are set out the respective advantages and disadvantages 
of subconscious and conscious study. 

Part v contains an “Ideal Standard Programme” in 
considerable detail. For a teacher of Mr. Palmer's calibre 
it is ideal, but unfortunately the number of those who possess 
his energy, initiative, and inventiveness is limited, and there 
are few who could carry out his programme in all its details. 
Nevertheless, none but a purely mechanical teacher, with 
little or no interest in his work beyond that of payment, 
could fail to profit by studying this section and putting into 
practice at least some of the suggestions. It is worthy of note 
that in this section considerable importance is attached to 
phonetics, by which is meant a thorough training in the 
appreciation and reproduction of the speech sounds of the 
language studied (in the programme, French), not as so many 
people wrongly suppose, the use of phonetic symbols, which 
are after all merely accessories, not essentials. The science of 
phonetics—for it is a science—has fallen into a certain amount 
of disfavour, because so many language teachers acquire an 
elementary and very superficial knowledge of the subject 
and then with mistaken enthusiasm become protagonists. 
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They are like the stony ground of the parable, they produce 
no permanent fruit. I have known cases of pupils who after 
a few, very few, lessons in the phonetics of their own language 
only boldly advertise themselves as teachers of phonetics! 

The subject of special programmes is treated in part vi. 

The question of the functions and qualifications of the 
teacher are discussed in part vii. “The first qualifications 
of the expert teacher are a knowledge of the foreign language 
and of the student’s native tongue, and the ability to organise 
.the programme, to choose the appropriate material and the 
most appropriate means of conveying and of inculcating 
it.” Personally I-do not think that a knowledge of the 
student’s native tongue is a necessary, though it is certainly 
a helpful, qualification. Section 34 details the “ six vicious 
tendencies” to which all students are to a certain extent 
liable: “‘it is one of the most important functions of the 
teacher,” says the author, “to react against these.” 

For students of Oriental and African languages, especially 
those of which the grammar has not yet been systematized, 
part viii is the most important in the book. It deals with 
two categories of students, (a) those who are unable to 
command the services of any teacher whatever, (b) those to 
whom the services of casual or non-expert teachers alone are 
available. But such students must not imagine that the 
study of this part without the rest of the book will be of 
great profit to him. The whole question of language study 
is so complex and so difficult that anyone who wishes to get 
the full benefit from any one part of the book must read 
it as a whole. The content of the blue paper of a Seidlitz 
powder is useless without that of the white. Similarly all 
the parts of this book are complementary to one another, 
and a dose of part i is ineffective without the proper doses 
of the other parts. 

From the teacher’s point of view the Ergonic Chart in 
Appendix I is of great interest and full of practical suggestions. 
A glossary of terms and a full index add considerably to the 
value of the work. 
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In conclusion I say to teacher and student alike: “Get 
the book; read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” 
G. Noki-ARMFIELD. 


History or Auranozs. By JapunatH Sarkar, M.A. 
Vols. III (1916) and IV (1919). Sarkar & Sons (Calcutta), 
Heffer & Sons (Cambridge). 

The first two volumes of this work, dealing respectively 
with the early life of Aurangzib and the war of succession, 
were noticed in the Journal for October, 1913. In the volumes 
before us Professor Sarkar covers the ground rather more 
quickly. One gives the history of the first half of the reign 
(1658-81), while the other is devoted to the events in Southern 
India from 1645 to 1689. In both he shows, as before, the 
wide range of his researches, his critical judgment in dealing 
with his materials, and his gift of lucid and graphic narrative. 
His work is based on both printed and manuscript documents, 
the latter including not only Persian and Marathi chronicles 
but also letters of the English factors at Surat and other places. 
It is easily the best authority on the period with which it 
deals. Such a production does credit to Indian scholarship, 
and the author is to be congratulated alike on the courage he 
has shown in undertaking so heavy a task and on the skill 
he has displayed in its execution. ae 


Tae Anapilya Movement. By H. A. Watrer. Oxford 
University Press, 1918. 

The Alymadiya Movement is a new sect which arose among 
Muslims in the Punjab in 1889 and has spread out in several 
directions and grown to considerable strength. It may be 
called the Muhammadan parallel to the Arya Samaj. The 
founder, Mirzi Ghulam Alymad, declared himself to be 
at once the Mahdi, the Christian Messiah, and a Hindu in- 
carnation, and yet the movement has a number of noticeable 
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modern features. It stands seriously opposed to the 
rationalizing spirit of Sir Syed Almad Khan and the Aligarh 
College, on the one hand, and to stiff unmoving Muslim 
orthodoxy on the other. It attempts to preserve the real 
central religious spirit and teaching of Islam and also to 
receive modern influences from the West. 

The author of the book under review was one of the 
literary secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. in India, a young American 
of great promise, but he died of influenza on November 1, 
1918, just before the publication of the book. It is a most 
serious attempt to get at all the facts and also the real spirit 
and aims of the movement. Careful research, accuracy, 
sympathy, and fairness mark the work from beginning 
to end. 

It is published as a volume of the Religious Life of India 
series, which has been planned in order to describe the 
leading sects of Hinduism and Islam and the chief outcaste 

. communities of India. The Village Gods of South India, by 
the Bishop of Madras, is the first volume of the series; The 
Alimadiya Movement is the second; while the third, The 
Chamars, is in the press. 

J. N. Farqunar. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(January-March, 1920) 

GeyeraL Merrincs or THE Royat Astatic SooreTy 
March 30, 1920.—Mr. F. E. Pargiter, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The following thirty-four candidates were elected members 
of the Society :— 
Mr. S. Laig Ahmad Ansari. Lieut.-Col. H. W. Knox-Niven. 


Dr. Debi P. Banerji, M.B. Pandit D. K. Laddu. 

Mr. Yajnavalkya Bharadwaja, Mr. Nariyanaswimi Mudalyer. 
M.Sc. Mr. M. Mohan Mukerji, 

Mr. Cecil A. V. Bowra. M.N.D.M. 

Mr. R. L. Chopra, M.A. Babu Pirthi Nath. 

Babu Tarakchandra Das. Babu Kshitish Chandra Pal, 

Prof. Bhava Datta, Shastri. B.A. 

Kumar H. Krishna Deb. Mr. Harry Phibbs, A.R.I.B.A., 

Maharajkumar Sri 8. 8. Sing = F.L.1. 

. Deo. Mr. Samuel Raffaeli. 

Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. Mr. M. Deva Sastri, M.A. 


Mr. Dinanath Mazumdar, M.A. The Rev. Ahmad Shah. 

Mr. Gwilym Colby Edwards. Sahibzada Sadiq Ali Shah. 

Mr. Haripada Ghosal, M.A. Mr. C. D. Prasada Sharma. 

Mr. Qazi Fazl-i-Haqq, M.A. H.H. the Maharaja of Sonpar, 

Mr. A. N. M. Ali Hasan, M.A. K.C.LE. 

Mr. W. Ivanow. Mr. C. 8. Srinivasachari. 

The Rev. Arthur Jeffery, M.A. Mr. Syed A. Hasan Rizwi, B.A. 

Prof. Ram S. Kaushala, Vidya- Pandit C. Larayan Zutshi, 
bhisana. M.R.P.A. 


The meeting was followed by a Reception, which was 
largely attended by members and their friends, this being 
the first meeting held at the new quarters of the Society, 
74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 

An address was delivered by His Excellency the Chinese 

* Minister on “‘ The Influences of Western Education in China”. 
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This was followed by a resumé by the President, Lord Reay, 
who presided, of the history of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
with notes on the distinguished men who had taken part in 
its affairs from its foundation nearly a century ago up to 
the present time. 

A fuller report of the speeches delivered on the occasion 
will be printed in the July number of this Journal. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
Books 

Presented by the Right Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.@., Ph.D. 

Asakawa, K., Notes on Village Government in Japan after 
1600. I. Reprint from J.0.A.S., vol. xxxi, pt. ii, 1911. 

Aston, W. G., Kindai Geppio, 1844-63. Extract from the 
Japan Mail (about 1872). 

Das, Sarat Chandra, Introduction to the Grammar of the 
Tibetan Language with the Texts of Situ Sumtag, 
Dag-je Sal-wai Mé-long, and Sitni Shal-lung. Darjeeling. 
1915. 

Ferguson, Donald, Letters from Portuguese Captives in 
Canton. Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary. Bombay, 
1902. 

Griffis, W. E., Hepburn of Japan. Philadelphia, 1913. 

Hall, J. C., Japanese Feudal Law. Pamphlet. 

Imai, Rev. J. T., Bushido in the Past and in the Present. 
Tokyo, 1906. 

Kenchio, Suyematz, Genji Monogatari. London, 1882. 

Ligneul, F. A., Les Trappistesau Japon. Pamphlet. Tokyo, 
1898. 

Lloyd, Arthur, The Creed of Half Japan. London, 1911. 

Matsumura, Jinzo, A Classified Etymological Vocabulary of 
the Japanese Language, ancient and modern. Tokyo, 
1916. 

—— List of Plants found in Nikko and its Vicinity. Tokyo, 
1894. 

Nakamura, Katsumaro, Lord Li Naosuké and New Japan. 
Tokyo, 1909. 

Nitobé, Inazo, Bushido, the Soul of Japan. Philadelphia, 
1900. 
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Puini, Carlo, Saggi di Storia della Religione. Firenze, 1882. 

Saint-Denys, Hervey de, Mémoire sur l’Histoire ancienne du 
Japon. Paris, 1872. MS. copy made by the late Philippe 
Burty. 

Sandwith, J. H., A Trip into the Interior of Japan, August, , 
1871. Yokohama, 1872. 


Siebold, H. von, Ethnologische Studien iiber die Aino auf der 
Insel Yesso. Berlin, 1881. 


Townsend, W. E., In Memoriam. Privately printed, 190]. 


Books 
Archeological Department, Mysore. Annual Report, 1919. 
Bangalore, 1919. From the Author. 


Archeological Department, Southern Circle, Madras. Annual 
Report, 1918-19. Madras, 1919. 
From the Secretary of State. 


Archeological Survey of India, Northern Circle. Annual 
Progress Report (abridged) of the Superintendent 
Muhammadan and British Monuments. Allahabad, 1919. 

From the Government of India. 


Bibliotheca Indica : A Collection of Oriental Works. A large 
number of parts of the various publications. Calcutta. 
From the Secretary of State. 


Burney Papers, Index. Vol. i, October, 1825-April, 1826, to 
vol. v, pt. i, July, 1786-1839. 

From the Vajirayan National Library, Bangkok. 

Caland, W., Das Jaiminiya-Brihmana in Auswabl. 

Amsterdam, 1919. From the Author. 


Calendar of Persian Correspondence. Imperial Record 
Department. Being Letters which passed between some 
of the Companys Servants and Indian Rulers and 
Notables. Vol. iii, 1770-2. Calcutta, 1919. 

From the Government of India. 
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Ceylon Administration Reports, 1918. Colombo, 1919. 
From the Government of India. 


Cotton, C. W. E., Handbook of Commercial Information for 
India. Calcuta, 1919. 
From the Indian Trade Commissioner. 


Havell, E. B., The Ideals of Indian Art. London, 1920. 


? From the Publisher. 
Huang, Feng-Hua, Public Debts in China. Columbia 
University, 1919. From the Author. 


Huda, Syed 8., The Principles of the Law of Crimes in 
British India. Tagore Law Lectures, 1902. Calcutta. 


Korostovetz, J. J., Pre-War Diplomacy. The Russo- 


Japanese Problem. From the Author. 
Lal, Rai Bahadur Hira, Signification of Geographical Names 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. 


—— Damoh District Gazetteer (in Hindi). 

—— Jubbulpore District Gazetteer (in Hindi). 1919. 
5 From the Author. 

Laufer, B., Sino-Iranica. Chinese contributions to the 
History of Civilization in Ancient Iran. Field Museum of 
Natural History, Publication 201. Vol. xv, No. 3. 


Chicago, 1919. From the Author. 
Moreland, W. H., India at the Death of Akbar : An economic 
Study. London, 1920. From the Publishers. 


Narasimhachar, R., The Lakshmidevi Temple at Dodda- 
Gaddavalli. Mysore Archeological Series. Architecture 


and Sculpture in Mysore, No. 3. Bangalore, 1919. 
From the Author. 


Official Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1918-19. London, 1919. 
Bougit. 
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Rangacharya, V., Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency. 
3 vols. Madras, 1919. 
From the Government of India. 


Smith, V. A. (the late), The Oxford Student’s History of 
India. Eighth edition, revised. Maps and illustrations. 
Oxford, 1919. From the Publishers. 

Soane, Major E. B., Elementary Kurmanji Grammar. 
Baghdad, 1919. From the Author. 

Survey of India. General Report, 1916-17, 1917-18. Calcutta, 
1918. 1919. From the Surveyor-General of India. 

—— Records. Vol. x, 1915-16. Dehra Dun, 1917. 

From the Superintendent, Trigonometrical Survey. 

—— Records. Vol. xiii. (Supplementary to General Report, 
1917-18.) Dehra Dun, 1919. 

From the Surveyor-General of India. 

Sykes, Miss Ella, and Sir Percy Sykes, Through Deserts and 
Oases of Central Asia. London, 1920. From the Authors. 

University of Calcutta. Calendar, 1918 and 1919. Part i. 


Calcutta, 1919. From the Secretary of State. 
Periodicals 
Al-Machriq, 1920. 18e Année. Janvier, No. 1; Février, No. 2. 
—— Mars, No. 3. 


Cheikho, L., L’Arabie Actuelle (suite): Les Wahabites ; 
_ les Bani Rachid. 
Salman, L’abbé P., Le droit-bédouin dans la Trans-jordane 
(suite). 
American Journal of Archeology. Vol. xxiii, No. 4, October- 
December, 1919. 
American Oriental Society Journal. Vol. xl, pt. i, 
February, 1920. 
Bloomfield, M., The Dohada: A Motif of Hindu Fiction. 
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Astrological Magazine. Vol. xv, No. 8. 


Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen 
Oudheidkundig Verslag, 1919. Tweede Kwartaal. 


Bhandarkar Institute Annals. Vol. i, pt. i, 1918-19. 
Pathak, K. B., Sakatayana and the Authorship of the 
Amoghavrtti. 
Sukthankar, V. S., On the Home of the so-called Andhra 


Kings. 

Rajwade, V. K., An attempt to determine the meanings of 
certain Vedic words. 

Banerji, R. D., The Chronology of the late imperial Guptas. 


Bihar National College Magazine. Vol. ii, Nos. 2 and 3. 


Bihar and Orissa Research Society Journal. Vol. v, pt. w, 

December, 1919. 

Crooke, W., Secret messages and symbols used in India. 

Walsh, E. H. C., An Examination of fifty-eight Silver 
Punched Marked Coins found at Gorho Ghat. 

Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya H., Contributions of Bengal 
to Hindu Civilization. 

—— Sisunaga Statues. 

Smith, V. A. (the late), Dr. Barnett, and others, Saisunaka 
Statues: I to IV. 

Panday, H. (the late), A Copper-plate Grant of Dandi 
Mahadevi (with plate). 

Sikdar, J. N., and Amareswa Thakur, The Panchobh 
Copper-plate of Samgramagupta. 

Sarkar, Jadunath, Travels in Bihar, a.p. 1608. 

Khan, Khan Bahadur S. H., Translation of Maharaja 
Kalyan Singh’s Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur 8. C., Birth, Childhood, Puberty, and 
Death Customs of the Pabri Bhuiyas (with plates). 

Samaddar, J. N., Use of Charms in Ancient Indian 


Literature. 
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Bijdragen tot de Taal-, land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié. 
Ronkel, 8. van, Een Maleisch getuigenis over den weg des 
Islams in Sumatra. 
Hodenpijl, A. K. A. G., Gustaaf Willem baron van Imhoff 
als gouverneur van Ceylon, 1736-40. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. Vol. xviii, No. 105, 
February, 1920. 
Burma Research Society Journal. Vol. ix, pt. iii, December, 
1919. 
Thein, Saya, The History of certain Burmese Characters. 
Calcutta Review. No. 297, July, 1919. 
Jameson, A. K., Gaur and Pandua. 
Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. Vol. v, pt. ii, 
October, 1919. 
Prakasar, Rev. S. G., Portuguese in Tamil. 
Perera, Rev. 8. G., The Jesuits in Ceylon in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 
Wijetunga, W. P., Some Sinhalese Customs and Folk-lore : 
Omens and Prognostications. 
Ecole frangaise d’extréme-orient. Bulletin. Tome xix, No. 3. 
Parmentier, H., Catalogue du Musée Gam de Tourane. 


—— Tome xix, No. 4. 
Deloustal, R., La Justice dans l’ancien Annam Code de 
Procédure : Traduction et Commentaire. 


Epigraphia Birmanica, being Lithic and other Inscriptions of 
Burma. Archeological Survey of Burma. Vol. i, pt. i. 
Myazedi Inscription (with plates). 
Geographical Journal. Vol. lv, No. 2, February, 1920. 
—— Supplement. No. 4, December, 1919. 
— Vol. lv, No. 3. 
Philby, H. St. J. B., Southern Najd. 
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Histoire des Religions. Revue. Tome lxxix, No. 1, Janvier- 
Février. 
—— Tome lxxix, No. 2, Mars-Avril. 
Piepenbring, C., La Christologie biblique et ses origines (I). 
Causse, A-, Essai sur le conflit du Christianisme primitif et 
de la civilisation (II). 
Indian Antiquary. Vol. xlviii, pt. civ. January, 1919. 
Venkatasubbiah, A., The Chronology of the Western 
Chilukyas of Kalyani. 
Mitra, Sailendranath, Identification of Vinayasamukase in 
Asoka’s Bhabra Edict. 
—— Vol. xlviii, pt. nev, February, 1919. 
Basak, Radha Govinda, The words Nivi and Vinita as 
used in Indian Epigraphs. 
Majumdar, Surendranath, Sastri, Contributions to the 
Study of the Ancient Geography of India. 
Man, E. H., Dictionary of South Andaman Language. 
—— Vol. xlviii, pt. pevi, March, 1919. 
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Tue system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Onienrar, Conoress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Rovar 
Astatic Socrrry earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system ”’ 
may be gradually obtained. 
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The Day of the Crescent 


GLIMPSES OF OLD TURKEY 


By G. E. Hopparp, lately H.M. Vice-Consul for the 
Villayet of Mosul. Demy 8vo. With 16 illustra- 
‘tions, 

Turkey in defeat contrasts with Turkey triumphant, and this picture 
of the golden age of Turkey should be of special interest at the present 
time. The book appeals to the sense we all possess for the exotic and 


Picturesque, and throws fresh light on the history and character of the 
Turks. 


The Poems of ‘Amr 
Son of Qami’ah of the Clan of Qais, son of 


Tha‘labah, a branch of the tribe of 
Bakr, son of Wa’il. 


Edited and translated by Sik Cuaries Lyau.. D.Litt. 
F.B.A. Demy 4to. 21s net. 

‘Amr, son of Qam!’ah, who lived in the Sth century A.v., belonged to 
the great tribe of Bukr, son of Wia'il, and to the section of it called alter 
Qais, son of Tha'labah. Of his life very little is recorded by tradition. A 
few only of his compositions, mostly short, are well known. ‘Amr is 
rather fparingly cited in works of Adab or Belles-lettres, perhaps because 
his style is, like that of the earlier poets in general, simple nnd easily 
intelligible, and free from takalluf or curiositas. 


The Diwhhof 
Ghailan Ibn ’Uqbah 


known as Dhu’r-Rummah. 


Edited by C. H. H. Macarrney, sometime scholar of 
Clare College, Cambridge. Crown 4to. £5 5s net. 


“Orientalists, who alone can appreciate the diMfeultier which have been 


surmounted, will congratulate Mr Macartney on the publication of this splendid 
edition. the frolt of much Iabour and learning."—The Westminster Gazette, 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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Rulers of Gilan 
RULERS OF GASKAR, TUL AND NAW, PERSIAN 
TALISH, TULAM, SHAFT, RASHT, KUHDUM, 
, KUCHISFAHAN, DAYLAMAN, RANIKUH, AND 
ASHKAWAR, IN GILAN, PERSIA 


By H. L. RABINO 


fb a former paper! I dealt with the rulers of Lahijan and 

Fiiman in Gilan, and now give an account of the remaining 
local dynasties and petty rulers of that province. The sources 
from which I have gathered my information have already 
been mentioned. 


GasKaR 

The former district of Gaskar comprised the present 
districts of Gaskar, Masil, Shandarmin, and Talish-Dilab. 
Its chief place was Dilab, which Muqaddasi describes as 
a fine place, its houses being well built of stone ; the market 
was excellent, and a Friday mosque stood in it. It was also 

1 “Rulers of Lihijin and Faman, in Gitlin, Persia.” See JRAS., 
Jan. 1918, pp. 85-100. There is a mistake on p. 94 of this paper, 1. 12; 
for Abu’n-nagr ibn Is-haq read Abu’n-nagr ibn Fanikhusraw ibn Shuji‘ 
ibn Arkin ibn Fanakhusraw ibn Arkin ibn Dubbij ibn Habash ibn 
Khala ibn Siristin ibn Is-hiq. 
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called Gaskar, and its ruins can still be seen in the forest 
of Haftdaqanin on the road from Tahirgirab to Sayyid 
Sharaf Shah. The author of Masaliku’l-Absar fi Maméaliki’l- 
Amsar wrote ; “ Le souverain de cette province est en hostilité 
avec celui de Taoulim. Ses troupes sont plus nombreuses 
que celles des autres provinces de Djil. Ses états sont plus 
vastes, le territoire est plus fertile, plus abondant en grain, 
en fruits, en boeufs, et en moutons. On y retire de grands 
avantages du voisinage des Curdes et des marchandises 
qu’ils y importent.” 

In A.n1. 706 (a.D. 1306-7), at the time of the Mongol invasion 
of Gilin, Amir Chiban was instructed to proceed to that 
province by way of Astara and the shore of the Caspian. 
Amira Sharafu’d-Dawla Sharamabi of Gaskar came forward 
to meet him with presents and entertained him in his own 
house. 

In A.x. 789 (A.D. 1387) Amira Sasin was ruler of Gaskar. 
In ax. 792 (A.v. 1390) he quarrelled with Amira Dubbaj 
of Fiiman because the latter had seized and cast into prison 
Amira Muhammad of Rasht. Amira Dubbaj advanced to 
Giirab-i-Gaskar, but was surprised and taken prisoner, and 
was only released on payment of 300 mans of silk and 100 
kharwars of Iskandarani cotton goods. In 4.H. 880 (a.D. 
1475-6) Amira Jahangir was wali of Gaskar ; he was defeated 
and slain seven years later by a relative of his, Amira 
Siyahwish, who succeeded him. When Khan Ahmad Khan 
annexed Biyapas, his generals, Shirzid Sultan and Mir 
‘Abbas Sult’n, marched to Gaskar, where they defeated and 
slew the wali Amira Jahangir. About a.n. 974 (a.p. 1566-7) 
Shah Tahmasp instructed Khan Ahmad Khan to surrender 
Gaskar to its hereditary chief, Amira Sasin. On Khin 
Ahmad Khan’s refusal, the Shah sent troops to Gaskar. 
Sipahsalar Sa‘id, who was governor on behalf of Khan Al:mad 
Khan, was slain, and Amira Sasin, known as Amira-Sasin-i- 
Buzurk, put in possession of his dominions. In a.H. 989 
(a.p. 1581) the governor of Gaskar was Amira Siyaéhwish, 
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son of Amira Sasin. In 4.H. 1000 (a.p. 1591-2) he accom- 
panied the governor of Fiiman, ‘Ali Khan, to the Shah’s 
camp at Qizil Aghich, and there, by order of Shah ‘Abbas, 
was thrown into prison. He was a prisoner in Lahijan two 
years later, when Farhad Khan was repressing the rebellion 
of ‘Ali Khan and of Amira Muzafiar of Gaskar, brother of 
Amira Siyahwiish. Hearing that Amira Siyahwiish was in 
correspondence with Amira Muzaffar, the Shah, who was 
hunting in Biyapish, had him beheaded and his head tied to 
the "branch of a tree in Giirab-i-Gaskar. Amira Muyaffar 
and the sons of Amira Siyahwish, Ytisuf, Muhammad, and 
Salik,’ were soon captured by Farhad Khan and sent to the 
castle of Alamiit, where they were eventually put to death. 
Thus ended the rule of the walis of Gaskar. 

Shah ‘Abbis gave Gaskar to Dhi’l-fiqar Khan,* but in 
A.H. 1014 (A.D. 1605-6) it was taken from him and the revenues 
paid to the Treasury. In a.u. 1023 (a.p. 1614-15) a certain 
Bihbiid assassinated the crown prince Safi Mirzi at Rasht' 
by order of Shah ‘Abbis, and was shortly afterwards appointed 
governor of Gaskar as a reward for his deed. In a.x. 1038 
(A.D. 1628-9) Girgin Sultan was governor, and in a.H. 1047 
(A.D. 1638) Amir Khan, a Georgian from Irawin (Erivan). 


Tut anp Naw 


At the time of Shah Isma‘il’s flight from Ardabil to Gilan 
after the death of his brothers, he spent a few days in the 
house of Amir Muzaffar, wali of Til and Naw, who refused 
to surrender his guest to Rustam Beg, although pressed to do 
so by Jagir Beg Parnak, governor of Khalkhal and Til. 
Jannabi in a.H. 990 (4.D. 1582) mentions Amir Ilamza ibn 
Shah Muhammad Khan-i-Buzurk, ruler of Til, and Shaykh 
Fazlu’llah, ruler of Lisara. These districts were not part of 
the former province of Gilin; Til and Lisira are now part 
of Karganriid and Naw of Asalam. 


1 T find also Salak, Salak, Sa‘lak, Salak, Sa‘tak. 
? Brother of Farhid Khin. 
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Persian TAtisH 

Persian Talish consists of five districts known as Khamsa-i- 
Tawalish, which extend west and south-west to the Alburz 
Hills, and are bounded on the east by the Caspian and on,the 
south by Masila, Gaskar, and the Murdab. In the south-east 
part of Tiilish is the small district of Misal, to the north-west 
of which is the equally small district of Shandarmin ; to the 
north and east of this latter lies the large district of Talish- 
Dilab, to the north of Talish-Dilaib is the small district of 
Asilam, and to the north again the great district of Karginrid. 

With a view of weakening the family of Mir Mustafa Khin 
who held the whole country from a little westward of 
Karganrid all the way to Mughan, Fat) ‘Ali Shah distributed 
the whole of Persian Talish among the principal families that 
remained, confirming to each such portion of country as it 
had become possessed of. He also created them Khans by 
way of increasing their importance and giving them a motive 
for repressing the predatory incursions of Mustafa Khan’s 
family, Of these chiefs the most important at the time of 
Fraser’s visit to Gilan (1822) were Bala Khan of Karganriid, 
whose seat was at Agevler; Muhammad Khan Asalami, 
residing at Lumir; Muhammad Quli Khan Talish-Dalabi, 
who lived in the village of Pinal; Mulammad Rizé Khan of 
Gaskar, who apparently had no successor; Ibrahim Khan 
of Shandarmin and Mulammad Khan of Masil. 

Karganrad.—Bala Khan ibn ‘Ali ibn Gina ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Giina ibn Husayn though his family was not originally 
of great importance,’ was considered the principal chief of 
Talish. His brother, Mir Gina Khan, was joined in authority 
with him by ‘Abbas Mirza, to whose government the chiefs 

' The descendants of Mir Mustafa Khan of Talish assert that the 
ancestor of the present Khins of Karginrad was Mirikhtr, or master of 
the horse, of Mir Mugtafii Khan. The Khans of Karganrad deny this 
and claim that their clan has ruled their district for over four centuries. 
They state that they resided in Adharbayjain, a former town of 


Kargiinrad, and belong to the Ashik Harazir, a clan of Armenian or 
Georgian origin. 
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of Karganriid and Asalam were attached. By order of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah, Bala Khan attacked Mir Hasan Khan, a son 
of Mir Mustafa Khan, and sacked his house at Namin. Mir 
TIasan Khan made his submission to the Shah and married 
one of the Shah’s daughters. Thereupon the Khans of 
Karganriid and Asalam, fearing that Mir ITasan Khan would 
compass their downfall with the prince governor of Adhar- 
biyjan, petitioned the Shah to separate their districts from 
Adharbiyjan and add them to Gilin, a request which was 
granted. 

The latter history of the Khans of Karginriid is one of 
murder, rapine, and oppression. Fratricide was common 
amongst them, and down to 50 years ago few of them died 
anatural death. In a.x. 1265 (a.p. 1848) Bala Khan was killed 
by his nephew, and succeeded by his son Faraju’llah Khan 
Sartip. The latter also was murdered in A.H. 1282 (a.D. 1865) 
by his own brother. The murderer and four of his brothers 
were beheaded by order of the Shah. Habibu’llih Khan 
succeeded his father, Faraju’llih Khan, and was succeeded 
two or three years later by his brother Nusratu’llah Khan 
‘Amidu’s-Saltana, who received later the title of Sardar-i- 
Amjad. The allegiance of the Khins of Karganrid to the 
governor-general of Gilan was mostly nominal. They managed 
to obtain the supremacy over the other khins of ‘lalish, 
and when allowed a free hand were most exacting and 
qppressive in their relations with the Khans. of Asalam, 
Talish-Dilab, Masal, and Shandarmin. In 1907 the in- 
habitants of Karganriid rose against their khans, burnt their 
houses, pillaged their property, and turned them out of their 
district. It was only in 1912 that with the help of the Russians 
Arfa‘u’s-Saltana, eldest son of Sardir-i-Amjad, was able to 
resume the government of his district. 

Asdlam.—Mulammad Khan ibn Abmad ibn Najaf ibn 
Kazim was succeeded by his nephew, Mustafa Khan ibn 
Ifusayn ibn Alymad. Like the Khans in the other districts 
of Talish, the Khans of Asalam have ruined themselves in 
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outbidding one another for the post of governor. Lately the 
governorship was held alternately by Wali Khan Ashja‘u’d 
Dawla ibn Ahmad Khan ibn Mulhammad Khan and his cousin 
Allahyar Khan Sartip ibn Najaf Khan ibn Muhammad Khan. 
Télish-Dilab.—The history of the Khans of Talish-Diilab 
offers no special interest. The governor in 1912 was 
Nusratu’llah Khin Zarghimu’s-Saltana ibn Améanu’llih 
Khan ibn usayn Quali Khan ibn ‘Ali Quli Khin (who was 
governor in 1865) ibn Muhammad Quli Khan. 
Shandarmin.—Until quite recently the governor of 
Shandarmin was ‘Nasru’‘lldh Khan ibn Ralim’ Khan ibn 
Nasru’llih Khan ibn Ibrahim Khan. . 
Masal—Towards the beginning of the reign of Aga 
Muhammad Khan ' a certain Mulammad Wali of the Ashmad 
clan, a native of Khalkhal, was chief of Masal and held the 
title of Sultén. He was put in prison by Hidayatu’llih 
Khan, who finally had him thrown into a well at Rasht 
and immediately covered with earth, Mulammad Wali 
was succeeded by his son, Hajji Mulammad Khan, who did 
much to render his district prosperous. He never let his 
oxen on hire to outsiders, did the inhabitants of Masil need 
them for their own fields, but gave his own villagers the use 
of them at a low rate of hire. He forbade his subjects to 
wear imported apparel, and made them support home 
industries. He also refused to give his daughters in marriage 
to people of other districts, but insisted on his sons marrying 
outside Masal. In this way he prevented the revenues of 
Masal from being spent elsewhere than in Masil itself. 
J. B, Fraser wrote in 1822 that Muhammad Khan “ is chief of 
the tribe of Gaskar Talish, who are very numerous and have 
the character of being the most desperate and cruel ruffians 
of this wild country. They pay little or nothing to govern- 
ment, but own a slight degree of obedience to the Prince of 


* Shortly before the Qajir rule the chiefship of Masal was held by 
a family residing at Washmsara, whose present representatives are 
Karbali'i Asad Beg, Husayn Quit Beg, and Dadash Beg. 
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Gilan, It wassaid that Muhammad Khan could muster several 
thousand men, all capital matchlockmen, fellows so careless 
about shedding blood that, to use the words of the kad-khuda, 
they would put a dozen men to death for two pence, and all 
these men are ready to perform the orders of their chief, 
as the clansmen of any Highland chief in Scotland; but the 
Khan cannot venture to break their spirit or rouse their ill 
will by restraint, and rather encourages their savage pro- 
pensities as rendering them fearless and fitter to perform 
the acts of plunder and rapine from which he derives much 
revenue.” . F 
Hajji Mujammad Khan left five sons and seven daughters. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, Mahdi, who was poisoned 
by his own brother, Kazim Khan. The latter governed 
Miasil for some time and amassed much property and cash. 
He was murdered in his sleep, and no proofs could be brought 
at the time as to who were the criminals. It is now practically 
acknowledged that the deed was perpetrated by Jawad Khan, 
the son of Mahdi Khan and Habibu'llth Beg, who had 
married one of Mahdi Khan’s daughters. [H]ajji Mulla Mirzi 
IIasan, brother-in-law of Mirza ‘Abdu’l-Wahhib Mustawft of 
Rasht, had until a short time before this event been a fast 
friend of Lajji Mulla Rafi‘ Shari‘at Madar, the chief priest 
of Rasht, but had selected and joined the Tahwildar’s party, 
which was plotting the Mujtahid’s ruin. He was sent by 
Mirzi ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab to bring to Rasht all the money, 
jewels, etc., of the deceased Kazim Khan in virtue of a will 
in favour of the Mustawfi, which was strongly suspected of 
being forged, and which had never been shown to the chief 
priest as it ought to have been. As the sum was considerable, 
and the Mujtahid expected to have his share of the spoil, 
he was indignant, and from that day a series of intrigues took 
place which terminated in a serious affray between the 
Ilaydaris and Ni‘matis of Rasht (July 14-16, 1861) in which 
many lives were lost, 300 or 400 men wounded, women 
violated, houses burnt, and much money extorted under 
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threats of firing houses. Jawid Khan was sent in chains 
to Tihran by Mirza ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab, but through the influence 
of Hajji Mulla Rafi‘ was soon released and given the governor- 
ship of Masal. He left a name for a wise and just ruler, but 
after his death the members of his family tried to outbid 
each other for the governorship. Amanu’llih Khin, the son 
of Kazim Khan, succeeded Jawid Khan, but Nasir Quli 
Khan outbid him, and the governorship was held alternatively 
by these two. At Nasir Quli Khan’s death, Mahdi Khan ibn 
‘Abbas Quli Khan ibn Mahdi Khan took his place. The result 
of this has been to raise the taxes to such an extent that 
the people are almost desperate, whilst the Khans have ruined 
themselves. The only individual justification for such a 
course can be found in the fact that the governor oppressed 
his kinsmen so severely that they felt it necessary to outbid 
him for the governorship, and so the matter has gone from 
bad to worse. , y 

The Khans of Masil are a numerous family, but there is 
no hereditary head. The governor during his tenure of oflice 
commands a little respect but no real loyalty. 


TuLam 

Talam lies to the north-west of Rasht, and is bordered on 

the north by the Lagoon, on the west and south by Fiman, 
* and on the south-east and east by Mawazi or the former 
district of Rasht. 

In 4.x. 706 (A.D. 1306-7) Uljaytii, having decided to subdue 
the rulers of Gildan, sent Qutlugh Shah With a numerous army 
to enter that province by the Masila pass. The rulers of 
Fiman and Gaskar were defeated, but Rikabzan, ruler of 
Tilam, came forward alone at the head of his army to oppose 
the invaders. Advancing as if to make his submission he 
slew Qutlugh Shah and cut off his ears, which he carried away 
with the ear-rings. The Mongol army was surrounded, and 
the roads closed by abattis, so that but very few of Qutlugh 
Shah’s men escaped, the majority finding their death in 
the mud. . 
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The author of the Masaliku’l Absar fi Mamiliki’] Amsir, 
who wrote some twenty-five years after these events, states 
that the ruler of Tiilam occupied a similar position to that of 
the ruler of Fiiman, and that his district produced no silk. 
He kept an army of one thousand mounted troops, who had 
the reputation of being the bravest in Gilan. His success 
over the Mongols had obtained for, him great consideration 
from and influence over his neighbours. 

Already in a.H. 769 (a.p. 1367-8) Tilam was part of the 
dominions of the ruler of Fiman, but we have no information 
as to how this happened. 


Suarr 


The district of Shaft lies to the south-west of Rasht. It is 
partly mountain and partly plain, and is bordered on the 
north by the Warzal sub-district of Rasht, on the east by 
Riidbar, on the south by Tarum, and on the west by Masila 
and Fiman. It is mentioned in the Masiliku’l-Absar fi 
Mamialiki’l-Amsér as the birthplace of Shaykh ‘Abdu’l- 
Qadir Gilani, and its inhabitants were of the Hanbali sect. 
Its ruler was amongst the eight kings of Gilan mentioned 
by the same author. 

The former capital of Shaft was called Girab-i-Shaft, and . 
was situated near the present village of Nasir Mahalla at a 
spot now called Giirakish, on account of the thickets of box- 
trees under which the ruins of the small town lie hidden. The 
chief place of Shaft and the residence of its Khans is Kumsar. 

The Amirs of Shaft seem to have been more or less dependent 
of those of Fiman. In 4.n. 791 (A.D. 1389) Amira Mulammad 
Shafti and the other Amirs of Biyapas joined hands to oust 
the Amir Kiya’ Sayyids from Gilan. In a.1. 792 (A.p. 1390) 
Amira Sasin Shafti, who was commander-in-chief of the 
army of Fiiman, was defeated and slain at Girab-i-Gaskar | 
by the troops of Amira Sasin Gaskari. In a.u. 882 (A.D. 
1477-8) Amira Sa‘id Shafti refused to submit to Amira Is-haq 
Fimani, whereupon Sultan Mulammad of Lahijan, who at 
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that time had been placed in supreme authority over the 
whole of Gilin, sent troops to expel him and the government 
of Shaft was entrusted to Amira Sasan Shafti. In a.n. 887 
(A.D. 1482-3) Amira Sa‘id Shafti, to avenge the death of his 
father, Amira Sa‘id, slew Amira Salik, the governor of Shaft, 
who was responsible for his death. Amira Saliik was succeeded 
as governor by his brother. In a.u. 907 (A.D. 1501-2) the 
sons of Amira Hind Shafti conspired with Sipahsalir ‘Abbis 
of Fiman to put Amira ‘Ala’u’d-Din of Fiman to death, 

A century later ‘Ali Khan, wazir of Biyapas, appointed 
Haidar Beg Lahijani nézir and sipahsdlar of Shaft. The 
latter quarrelled with Hatim Beg Shafti, who, when ‘Ali 
Khan fell in disgrace, openly rebelled. On the return of 
‘Ali Khan to Gilin, Mir Hatim sought refuge with Husayn 
Khan of Kihdum. In a.x. 1003 (a.n. 1594-5) ‘Ali Khan, 
having thrown off his allegiance, was tracked and taken 
prisoner by the troops of Farhid Khan, who appointed Amir 
Khawand Shafti commander-in-chief of the troops of Rasht, 
and Mir Hatim commander-in-chief of Shaft. Mir Hatim 
retained this post for seventeen years, until his death in 
A.H. 1020 (A.D. 1611-12). The post was then given to Mir 
Farrukh, nephew of Mir Khawand Shafti and son-in-law -of 
Mir Hatim. Seven years later Mir Farrukh died, and his 
brother was unable to secure the appointment for himself. 
Aslan Beg, the wazir of Gilan, with the assistance of a certain 
Shams, confiscated the whole property of the two brothers, 
so that their families had to leave the country and remained 
destitute. Shams was then named kaldntar of Shaft, a post 
which he filled until his death. 

T have already related * the feud that existed between the 
Khans of Shaft and those of Fiman, and the bloodshed to 
which it led. 

The Khans of Shaft, according to some, originate from 
Sabzawar. Others say they belong to the Chigini tribe of 
Qazwin. They are supposed to have acquired the land they 

* Loc, cit., pp. 98-9. 
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originally required by a trick similar to that employed by 
Hasan Sabbah. The inhabitants call their Khans Piyaz 
Musulman or “onion Mohammedans ”, because, according to 
tradition, their ancestor Haliiy was so surprised at seeing an 
onion growing on the thatched roof of a house, that he 
exclaimed, “Surely there is a God!” and forthwith embraced 
Islam. 
Rasut 

The former district of Rasht occupied the centre of the 
plain of Gilin and was bordered on the north by the Caspian 
and the Lagoon, on the west by Tilam and Fiman, on the 
south by Shaft and Kihdum, and on the east by the Safid 
Rid and Kiichisfahan. 

Tn a.H. 705 (4.p. 1306-7), at the time of the Mongol 
invasion of Gildan, the ruler of Rasht was Amira Muhammad, 
who is mentioned in the Matla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn as the most 
important personage of that part of Gilan. Sixty years 
later another Amira Mulsammad of the Tijaspi clan was ruling 
over that district. His son and successor, Amira Falaku’d- 
Din, tried unsuccessfully to help the Isma‘ilwand rulers 
of Kiichisfahan against Sayyid ‘Ali Kiyé Malati' He 
was defeated and Sayyid ‘Ali annexed all the district 
which had belonged to Amira Mas‘id Isma‘ilwand. Amira 
Muhammad ibn Falaku’d-Din in a.u. 785 (a.p. 1383-4) 
defeated Sayyid Nasir Kiya, who was governor of Kiichisfahin, 
but made his peace with Sayyid ‘Ali, ruler of Biyapish, the 
following year. In 4.4. 791 (4.D. 1389) he joined the Amirs 
of Fiiman, Gaskar, Shaft, and Kihdum in an attempt to 
oust the Amir Kiya’l Sayyids from Gilin. After the battle 
of Rasht and the death of Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya, he managed to 
incur the wrath of his ally Amira Dubbaj, who seized him and 
cast him into prison. Amira Dubbaj then sent to the Sayyids 
to return to Gilin. Amira Muljammad was liberated by 
Amira Sasin Gaskari, and returned to Rasht, where he died 
shortly afterwards. His son, Amira Falaku’d-Din, succeeded 
him. Amira Mulammad quarrelled with his father Amira 
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Falaku’d-Din, who thereupon left on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On his return to Gilan he had to invoke the assistance of 
Sayyid Razi Kiya of Biyapish to regain possession of his 
dominions. On Amira ‘Ala’u’d-Din Fimani advancing to 
the assistance of Amira Muliammad, Amira Falaku’d-Din fled 
to Amira Aniz of Kihdum, who, however, was compelled 
to surrender him to the Amira of Fiman. Amira Falaku’d- 
Din Rashti was handed over by the latter to his son Amira 
Muliammad Rashti, who immediately ordered him to be 
hanged. Amira Muliammad was a cruel tyrant, who, not 
satisfied with putting his father to death, did the same to 
two of his own sons, to his brother, and to his grandson 
Amira Rustam ibn Sultan Mulrammad Fimani. In 4.x. 863 
(A.D. 1460) Sultan Mulammad of Biyapish sent troops 
against him, and Amira Muljammad fled to Khumam, whence 
he sailed for Shirwan. 

By Sultan Muhammad’s instructions Tijasp, a boy of 
5 or 6 years of age, son of Amira Mulammad, was proclaimed 
ruler of Rasht, but two months later he was replaced by 
Shih Yahya, the brother of Sultan Mulammad. Tijasp 
was sent with his mother to Sijrin in Daylamin, where he 
died. Amira Multammad returned to Rasht by way of the 
Murdab, but he was compelled to seek refuge with Amira 
‘Ala’u’d-Din of Fiiman, by whose orders he was hanged. 
After this the district of Rasht was definitely annexed by 
the rulers of Fiiman. Amira Falaku’d-Din Tijaspi, a nephew, 
and Amira Bahadur, a cousin, of the late Amira Muliammad, 
made an attempt to render themselves masters of Rasht, 
but they were defeated, and Amira Falaku’d-Din died in 
prison in Fiiman in 4.H. 880 (a.p. 1475-6). 


Kuxpum 
Kihdum formed an independent principality and comprised 
the present subdistrict of Kihdum and the districts of Ridbar 
(known formerly as Ridbar-i-Kihdum) and Rahmatabad, 
or in other words the valley of the Safid Rid from Gika to 
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Manjil. The chief place was Girab-i-Kiihdum, which was 
burnt in a.z. 880 (a.p. 1475-6) by the troops of Sultin 
Muhammad of Biyapish. 

Jalalu’d-Din Hasan, the chief of Alamit, having to all 
‘ appearances repudiated the doctrines of his sect, obtained 
from the caliph Nasir li Dini’ll4h permission to enter into 
matrimonial alliance with the chiefs of Gilin, and married 
four of their daughters. Of the daughter of Kay Kawus, 
the ruler of Kithdum, was born ‘Ala’u’d-Din Muljammad, 
who succeeded his father as grand master of the Assassins in 
Persia. We have no further information about the rulers of 
Kihdum until the time of the Mongol conquest of Gilan in 
A.H. 706 (a.D. 1306-7), when the name of Salar is mentioned. 
When Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya conquered Biyapish, Amira Aniz, 
of the Aniizwand clan, was ruler of Kihdum, which he lost 
to the Sayyid in 4.x. 766 (a.v. 1364-5). He was treacherously 
put to death by Qubad, governor of Tarum. After the defeat 
of the Amir Kiya’i Sayyids at Rasht in a.u. 789 (a.p. 1387) 
and their retreat to Tunakibun, Amira Salar, son of Amira 
Aniiz, was reinstated in his hereditary possessions by the 
Amirs of Biyapas.. Amira Anfiz ibn Amira Salar died in 
A.H, 834 (A.D. 1430-1), and was succeeded by his son Baha’u’d- 
Din Salar. In a.n. 847 (a.p. 1443) Amira Nil,’ Pasha was 
wali of Kihdum. Some twenty-five years later Amira 
‘Ala’u'd-Din expelled from Kihdum Amira Rustam, a 
tyrannical ruler given to wine and debauchery, who was con- 
stantly making incursions into Fiman and Rasht. By order 
of Hasan Beg, Kihdum was handed over to Amira Salar, 
eldest son of Amira Rustam, the latter being detained at the 
court at Tabriz. At Sultén Hasan Beg’s death in a.x. 882 
(A.D. 1477-8), Amira Rustam tried to obtain possession of 
Kihdum, but he was defeated by the united forces of Sultan 
Muhammad of Lahijan and Amira Is-laq of Fiiman. Again, 
in a.H. 887 (a.D. 1482), with the help of the troops he had 
obtained from Padishah Ya‘qib, he tried unsuccessfully 

1 I find also Nah and Na or Naw. 
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to recover his lost possessions, and Kihdum and Jasijin 
were divided between Mirza ‘Ali of Lahijién and Amira 
Is-haq of Fiman. In a.n. 908 (a.v. 1502-3) Mirzi ‘Alt 
reinstated the son of Amira Rustam in his hereditary 
possessions, but the latter was soon obliged to surrender 
them to Amira Is-laq. 

In a.x. 920 (A.D. 1514-15) Amira Shawashah, son of Amira 
Rustam, was governor of Jasijin and Ralmatabid. 

About a.u. 938 (4.p. 1531-2) Muzaffar Sultin of Fiman, 
who with 8,000 men of Biyapas had joined Sultan Sulaymin 
of Turkey at Khily, was attacked on his way back to Gilin by 
his vassal Mir Wlatim of Kihdum. Muzaffar Sultan fled to 
Shirwan, and Amira Hatim took the title of Shah [latim and 
had the khu(ba read in his name. He also made use of the 
tughra on farmdns and of a large seal as was the custom with 
ruling princes. He annexed the whole of Biyapas, and married 
twowives of Muzaffar Sultan. He was soon afterwards defeated 
by Sipahsalar Rustam Fimani, taken prisoner, and sent to 
Shah Tahmisp, who released him later and gave him a pension. 

After the capture of Shih Hatim and of Muzaffar Sultan, 
Sultan Muhammad of Kthdum, who claimed to be a kinsman 
of Muzafiar Sultan, entered Rasht and re-established order 
again. But in a.n. 945 (a.p. 1538-9) he was attacked by order 
of the court of Persia by Khan Alpmad Khan of Biyapish, 
and defeated near the Siyah-Riidbar river of Rasht, and slain 
together with his son Amira Shahinshah. 

About the year a.H. 985 (a.p. 1577-8) Kamran Mirza of 
Kihdum was appointed by Jamshid Khan wazir of Biyapas. 
Unfaithful to his salt, he planned his master’s death, and was 
appointed regent of Biyapas by Shah Sultin Muhammad 
Khudibanda. He now desired to get rid of the sons of 
Jamshid Khan, but many of his adherents thereupon turned 
against him and defeated him at Rasht. He still maintained 
himself for some time in Biyapas, but was finally slain near 
Kichisfahan, and his skull was, by order of Khan Alimad 
Khan of Biyapish, made into a drinking-cup. 
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Tn a.u. 996 (4.p. 1588) Husayn Khan Kithdumi, governor 
of Kihdum, resided at Pildih-Ridbar. In a.m. 1003 (a.v. 
1594-5), for his services in helping the Shah’s troops to capture 
the rebel Talishkuli, he was given in tuyil, in addition to his 
other possessions, Nanak and Bijarpas, described as two 
large districts of Rasht. Three years later we hear of Husayn 
Khan capturing in the forest of Qal‘a-Radkhin and putting 
to death his cousins, Amira Shahrukh and Kamyab, the sons 
of Amira Silir, who in dread of their uncle had joined ‘Ali 
Khan of Biyapas, from whom they received the villages of 
Azbar and Khusrawabad. 

In A.H. 1038 (4.D. 1628-9) at the time of the rebellion of 
Gharib Shah, the governor of Kihdum was Muhammadi - 
Khan. 

KucuisFAHAN 

Kichisfahan, which included Lashtanishah, Khushkbijar, 
and the north-eastern part of the present district of Mawazi, - 
was at the time of Uljayti’s conquest of Gilan ravaged by the 
Mongo! troops until its ruler Saliik, well known for his courage, 
was compelled to make his submission. Its last ruler of the 
Isma‘ilwand clan was Amira Mas‘id ibn Nah Pasha ibn 
Salik, whose father died in a.n. 768 (a.D. 1366-7), and who 
himself was soon afterwards expelled from his dominions by 
Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya. Kichisfahin then passed under the rule 
of the Sayyids of Lahijan, and later was a great bone of 
contention between the rulers of Fiiman and those of Lahijan. 


DayLaMan 

For over two centuries, from a.H. 210 to about 450 (a.v. 
825-1058), Daylam was under the rule of the Jastaniin 
dynasty. It then gradually fell under the sway of the 
Assassins, but was occasionally wrested from their hands by 
the Ustundars of Rustamdar. 

Wahsiidan ibn al-Marzuban is said to have been the first 
king of his dynasty in Gilan. He resided at Shahristan, 
known as Kursi-i-Daylam, in the upper Shahriid valley in 
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A.H, 251 (a.p. 865), and is said to have reigned forty years. 
He first joined Hasan ibn Zayd against the caliph’s governor 
of Mazandaran, Sulayman ibn ‘Abdu’llah, but abandoned his 
cause and died a few days later. He was succeeded by his 
son, Jastén, a man of fickle disposition, who constantly 
changed religion and allegiance. He was at times fire- 
worshipper and at others Mohammedan, and when after many 
battles he got reconciled to Sayyid Iasan ibn ‘Ali, the latter 
said some biting verses on the occasion. In a.m. 306 (a.p. 
918-19) ‘Ali ibn Wahstidan rose against his brother Jastiin 
and put him to death, but Mulammad ibn Muzaffar, Jastin’s 
father-in-law, rebelled against him and slew him. 

Khusraw Firiiz succeeded his brother and made war with 
Muhammad ibn Muzaffar. Khusraw Firiiz’s son Mahdi 
succeeded his father, but was turned out of his dominions by 
Muhammad ibn Muzaffar. He sought refuge with Asfir ibn 
Shirfiya, who, however, was afraid to befriend him. Later 
Asfar took Qazwin and instructed his general, Mardiwij 
ibn Ziyar, to besiege Mulhammad ibn Muzaffar, At the latter’s 
instigation, Mardawij rebelled against Asfar, and became ruler 
of Qazwin, Abhar, Jurjin, and Tabaristan.' 

Later we hear of Jastan ibn Salar, together with his brothers, 
Ibrahim and Nasir, who succeeded their father, Salir ibn, al- 
Marzubin,* in a.u. 346 (a.p. 957). This al-Marzubin was 
brother of a certain Wahsfidan. 

On a coin struck at Ridbar in a.n. 363 (aA.p. 974) we find 
the name Khusraw Shah ibn Mubadil or Muqatil. In 
ibnu’l-Athir we find 1 .ention of Surkhab ibn Wahsiidan. 

1 In a.at, 331 (A.D. 9437 Hasan b. Firiizin took refuge with a certain 

- Miazyar ben Jastin. 

2? Muhammad Hasan Khan I'timidu’'s-Saltana mentions this Silir 
al-Marzubin as a son of Muhammad ibn ‘Muzaffar, and gives the 
Yollowing dates of the rule of the members of this family ; Muhammad 
ibn Muzaffarf a.m. 330 (a.p, 941-2), Salar al-Marzubdin a.n. 330-46 
(a.D, 941-2—957-8), Jastan ibn Salar a.n. 346-9 (a.p. 957-8—960-1), 
Wahsidin a.m. 349-2 (a.p. 960-1-2), Jastan a.u. 430 (a.p. 1088-9), Aba 
Mansir Wahsidant a.n. 457 (a.p. 1065). With Aba Mansar the rule of 


this dynasty came to anend. It was known as the Siiliriyya dynasty 
and was wiped out by the Saljags. 
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Nasir Khusraw, who travelled from a.n. 437 to 444 (a.p. 
1045-52), relates that the ruler or Amir of Gilan assumed in 
documents the titles of Marzuban of Daylam and Jil Jilin, 
Abii Salih, Mawla Amir u’l-Miminin, and that his name was 
Jastin (ibn) Ibrahim. 

The first lord of the castle of Samiran, in Tarum, also called 
Qal‘a-Salar, was Muhammad ibn Muzaffar. In a.x. 379 
(A.D. 989-90) Nal, the son of Wahsiidan, the last chief of 
Samiran, was a child under the guardianship of his mother. 
Fakhru’d-Dawla the Buwayhid obtained possession of the 
castle by marrying her. In the letter addressed by the wazir 
Sahib (Isma‘il ibn ‘Abbid) to Abii ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Alymad, 
shortly before the cession of the castle, the wazir mentions 
that the family of Kankar, “ Al-i-Kankar,” were only able to 
maintain their authority over Daylam through their possession 
of this castle. Their ambition led them to join to this 
important acquisition the estates of Wahsidan, who had 
been reigning forty years in Daylam. This king, seeing that 
Samiran was the sister of Alamiit, agreed to this annexation, 
and concluded an alliance with them. This clever com- 
bination gave the family of Kankar the supremacy in the 
whole of Daylam, and reduced the dynasty of Wahsidan 
to the strict possession of Lahijan. 

The Assassins, whose principal stronghold was the castle 
of Alamiit in the upper Shahriid valley, either through 
matrimonial alliances or by the force of arms extended their 
authority over south-eastern Gilin. Kiya Buzurk Ummid 
conquered Gilan, the governor of whig3, Abi’l-Hashim, he 
made prisoner and put to death. In a.n. 590 (a.p. 1194) the 
Assassins obtained from the UstundarHazirasp ibn Shahrniish, 
who had rebelled against Shih Ardashir of Mazandaran and 
entered into an alliance with them, the whole territory 
between Malat and Sakhtsar. It is generally believed that 
the fall of the castle’ of Alamiit in a.n. 654 (a.p. 1256) marks 
the end of the Isma‘ili influence in Gilin. This is a great 
mistake. Either the destruction of Alamit cannot have been 
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as complete as reported by the Persian writers, or the castle 
was rebuilt. Already, in a.u. 674 (A.D. 1275-6), the Assassins 
were again in possession of it, and Abiqd Khan sent troops 
to besiege the castle which was completely destroyed. 

Desiring to compel Kiya Malak Haziraspi of Ashkawar to 
submit to him, Sayyid ‘Aliibn Amir Kiya made a covenant with 
Khudiwand Mulammad the Mullid or Assassin, a descendant 
of ‘Ala’u’d-Din. This Khudawand Mulammad had supporters 
in Daylamin, Ridbar (of Qazwin), Pidiz, Kishayjan, and 
amongst the people of Ashkawar. He outwardly abjured 
the Isma‘ili tenets, and was promised Daylaman for his aid. 
After the defeat of Kiya Malak in a.u. 776 (a.p. 1374-5) 
Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya ignored the promises he had made, and gave 
Daylaman to his own brother, Sayyid Mahdi. Collecting the 
Mulhids of Alamiit and Lamsar, Khudiwand Muhammad 
joined Kiya Malak, and together they defeated and captured 
Sayyid Mahdi, whom they sent to the court of Persia in 
Tabriz. Kiyé Malak was reinstated as ruler of Ashkawar, 
and Khudaéwand Mullammad occupied Alamiit. A year later 
Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya’s troops invested the castle of Alamit, 
and Khudéwand Muhammad, being short of provisions, 
surrendered the castle and fled to the court of Timir. He 
was sent to reside at Sultiniyya, where his descendants were 
still living towards the end of the ninth century of the Hijra 
(fifteenth century). After the defeat and death of Sayyid 
‘Ali Kiyé at Rasht in a.H. 791 (4.p.°1389), Khudawand 
Muhammad returned to Alamit, and with the help of his 
co-religionists rendered himself master of the castle, which, 
however, he was compelled shortly afterwards to surrender 
to Malak Kayumarz of Rustamdar. <A year later the castle 
passed into the hands of the rulers of Lahijan. In a.x. 819 
(a.p. 1416-7) Sayyid Razi Kiya, wali of Lahijan, ordered his 
Gilan troops to massacre the auxiliary troops from Daylam 
which were serving with them. Amongst them were two or 
three grandsons of ‘Ala’u’d-Din, and with them ends the 
history of the Assassins in Gilan. 
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After the fall of Alamit in a.m. 645 (a.p. 1256), Daylam 
fell into the hands of a number of petty rulers, and in a.H. 770 
(4.D. 1368-9) the ruler of Daylaman proper, that is of the 
mountainous country immediately south of Lahijan, was 
Kiya Sayfu’d-Din Kishayj, who was an Isma‘ili, and resided 
at Marjkiili. He was killed nine years later by the troops 
of Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya. Another Amira Kishayj was ruler of 
Daylamin in a.1. 819 (a.v. 1416), whilst Kiya Mas‘id Kiya 
and Jahanshih Kiya Kishayj were lords of Khargim. The 
following year Daylaman was finally annexed by the wilis 
of Biyapish, and it remained part of their dominions until 
AH. 1000 (4.p. 1591-2) when Shah ‘Abbas I conquered 
Gilin and appointed his own governors to administer that 
province. 

The present Khans of Daylaman came originally, I believe, 
from Qazwin. In the time of Aga Mulammad Khan and of 
Fath: ‘Ali Shah, Muhammad Riza Khan ibn Multammad ibn 
Misi ibn Muhammad was a chief of some importance in 
Gilain, and his descendants claim that it was he who shot 
Hidayatu'llah Khan. The Khans have their summer 
residence dt Isbayli near the village of Daylaman, and spend 
the winter in the lowlands at Barfjin in Siyahkal. In 1916 
the governor was Muhammad Khan Mushiru’l-Mamilik 
ibn Habibu’llah Khan Mushiru’l-Mamilik ibn Abi’l-Fath 
Khan ibn Abi’l-Qasim Khin ibn Muhammad Riza Khan. 


Ranikv# 

The rulers of Ranikith have been mentioned in a former 
paper.? 

Until quite recently the governorship of Langarid and 
Ranikith was hereditary in the Munajjim-Bashi family. 
The first member of this family to bear the title of Munajjim- 
Bashi, or chief astrologer, was a Mirzi Sadiq, who, when Aga 
Muhammad Khan Qajar sent Murtazi Quli Khan from 
Mazandarin against Hidayatu’llah Khan of Gilan, was 

4 See JRAS., Jan. 1918, pp. 86-7. 
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deputed by the latter, together with Aqi Sadiq of Lahijan, 
to sue the Qajar for peace. 

Mirzi Misé, a grandson of Mirzi Sadiq, accompanied in 
AH. 1212 (a.p, 1797), by order of Fath: ‘Ali Shah, the body of 
Aq& Muhammad Khan to Karbalé. He was appointed later 
governor of Gilan and defeated the Russians at Piladairbun 
in 1805. His son Hajji Aqa Buzurk, his grandson Mirza 
‘Abdu’l-Baqi, and his great-grandson Mirzi Mahdi Khin 
were all three either wazir, deputy-governor, or governor of 
Gilin. Since then the members of this family have ruined 
themselves in outbidding each other for the governorship of 
their district and have lost all their influence. 


ASHKAWAR 

In a.n. 706 (4.D. 1306-7), when Uljaytii came to Gilin, 
those of his troops that came from Qazwin by way of 
Kirandasht and Lawsain passed through the dominions 
of a certain Hindiishah who was confirmed in his 
governorship. 

Towards the middle of the eighth century of the Hijra, 
Kiya Isma‘il of the Hazaraspi clan was raler of Ashkawar. 
He was succeeded by Kiya Malak, who was expelled in s.u. 776 
(a.D. 1374-5) by the Amir Kiya’i Sayyids, but regained 
possession of his district in a.. 789 (A.D. 1387). He had put 
his own father to death, as well as his brother, and was 
murdered by his grandson, Kiya Jalalu’d-Din, who succeeded 
him. Kiya Jalalu’d-Din was murdered by a certain Mahdi 
Kiya of the Kamyarwand clan. Two of Kiya Jalilu’d-Din’s 
relatives, Kiyié Muhammad and Kiya Hazarasp, were killed 
in battle at Kashkih in a.x. 819 (a.p. 1416-17), and with 
them the rule of the Hazaraspi =e came to an end. 


CASABLANCA. 
June 18, 1919. 


The Origin of the Semitic Alphabet! 


By tne Rev. A. H. SAYCE 


t Ba the Journal of Egyptian Archaology for January, 1916, a 

conjoint article was published by Dr. Gardiner, Dr. Cowley, 
and myself on the origin of the Semitic alphabet, starting from 
Dr. Gardiner’s decipherment of the name of the Semitic goddess, 
Ba‘alath, in certain non-Egyptian inscriptions or “ scribings ” 
discovered by Professor Petrie in Sinai. The characters are 
Egyptian, but are not used with Egyptian values; they are 
usually written in vertical columns, and like the Meroitic 
hieroglyphs are read from the back and not from the front. 
Unfortunately the inscriptions are not numerous; they are badly 
written and in many cases eflaced. However, we succeeded in 
determining the phonetic values of the majority of the letters— 
for letters they are—and in adding one or two more words 
(oy3 dy, 35, msn) to Dr. Gardiner’s nbya. One of the 
inscriptions which is on the base of a sphinx is “ bilingual ”, that 
is to say, there is an Egyptian text as well as what I will call 
a Semitic text. . 

A year later (in 1917) Professor Sethe published a valuable 
article on Dr. Gardiner’s discovery in the Proceedings of the 
Gdttingen Academy (pp. 437-75), correcting and supplementing 
many points in the light of his exceptional knowledge of ancient 
Egyptian. Among other things he showed that the character 
which Dr. Cowley and myself had identified with a camel’s 
nose-ring, and accordingly read as gimel, is really a trap, and 
corresponds accordingly with zaddi. This discovery gives us 
the reading of the word 2¥3 “he set up”, a common formula 
on Semitic stele of all periods. 

1 Die Kenitischen Weihinschriften der Hyksoseit im Berghaugebiet der 
Sinaihalbinsel und einige andere unerkannte Alphabetdenkmiler aus der 
Zeit der XII bis XVIII Dynastic, by Robert Eisler; Freiburg in 
Breisgau, Herder, 1919. 
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Dr. Robert Eisler has now followed Professor Sethe, and has 
presented us with a remarkably stimulating and interesting book 
on the subject. He is both learned and ingenious—indeed, 
too ingenious, for with the natural enthusiasm of the pioneer 
he wants to explain everything, in spite of the defective character 
of our materials, His restoration of lost or mutilated letters 
is, therefore, by no means always convincing ; for the present, 
at any rate, we must be content with what we can clearly read. 
The name which he would assign to the authors of the monuments 
is an example in point; there is no trace of the final of the 
name of the Kenite either in the photograph or in the Egypt 
Exploration Fund copy of the inscription in which he wishes 
to read it; there is, moreover, a fatal objection to supplying 
it, the word as Dr. Eisler reads it being [> with kaph instead of 
TP with goph. At the same time I am quite willing to allow 
that the Kenites were employed in the mines of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. I was the first to point out (in the Academy of 
January. 27, 1886) that they were the “ travelling tinkers” of 
Western Asia; they had their “ nest” in Sinai, and before the 
introduction of iron, about 1600 B.¢., would have been specially 
interested in the working of the copper-mines. 

One of the most important contributions made by Dr. Eisler 
to the decipherment of the inscriptions is his recognition of the 
fact, pointed out by Professor Sethe, that the fish represents 
samek, About this there can no longer be any doubt. The 
discovery throws light upon certain words besides clearing up 
a difficulty in the history of the Semitic alphabet which has a 
particular interest for myself. In a paper I contributed to the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archwology for November, 
1910, I endeavoured to show (1) that in order to make the forms 
of the letters harmonize with their names we must tilt them over 
to one side, which proves that they were once written vertically, 
and (2) that the names, and therefore, presumably, the objects 
denoted are arranged in couplets. I went wrong, however, in 
thinking that the couplets begin with aleph ; they really begin 
with béth (béth and gimel, daleth and hé, etc.), aleph, i.e. altiph 
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“the leader”, being the “head-piece”, and tau, the mark 
branded by the owner upon the ox (Ass. tit), being the “ tail- 
piece”. 

One of these couplets is nun and samek. We now know from 
the Sinaitic inscriptions that n was denoted by the Egyptian 
hieroglyph of “ serpent” (Egyptian z). When it became cursive 
the serpentine form was obscured, and as the word for “ fish” 
in certain of the Semitic languages was niin and not samek 
we must conclude that the teacher's “ samek or nun” became 
“samek and nun”, causing nun to be transferred to what was 
originally the picture of a snake. 

Professor Sethe has made it clear that the figure of a man with 
uplifted arms is not the determinative of deity, as Dr. Cowley 
and I supposed, but represents the letters A and J) in their 
South Arabian forms. Dr. Eisler is consequently justified in 
reading nbyanxo me’ahub-Ba‘alath, “ beloved of Ba‘alath,” on 
the sphinx, and regarding it as a literal translation of the accom- 
panying Egyptian text, mrt Hathor, “beloved of Hathor,” 
the single for the double 3 not being a serious difficulty. At the 
same time I can find no certain instance of the use of the 
character before the name of the goddess, and in the case of one, 
at least, of the inscriptions (No. 348) I should prefer to translate 
the letters nbyan “O Ba‘alath”. But it is also possible, 
though not probable, that it is the article, in which case No 
would be a transcription of the Egyptian mrf (as in the Boghaz 
Keui tablets, where it is written mdi), the goddess being entitled 
“the Lady”. It must, however, be remembered that in 
Assyrian we have the verb mdi, “to be mighty,” so that we 
could translate nbya nnn “ mighty is Ba‘alath ”. 

The difficulty I find in accepting Dr. Eisler’s translation is 
that 35N® would be written plene, which is hard to believe 
could have been the case at so early adate. The same objection 
lies against his ingenious explanation of another Sinaitic 
inscription on the sphinx. This he makes ™, yéd, “ a monu- 
ment.” His identification of the daleth is, I believe, correct ; 
the character is the picture of a door. But the pronunciation 
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yéd for ydd, “hand” or “monument”, is confined to its use 
as the name of a letter; in all the early Semitic dialects known 
to us we find no trace of it. The Assyrian form is idu, and that 
the Canaanite pronunciation was ydd is shown by the Tel el- 
Amarna gloss badiu, “in his hand.” How could we have 
ydd written plene in the age of the Eighteenth Egyptian dynasty? 
Moreover, one letter, if not more, is broken away before the 
yd, and the daleth seems to be on a different edge of the base of 
the monument from that on which the two preceding letters 
ave incised. 

"Dr. Hisler’s determination of the letter gimel is certainly right, 
though I question his identification of it in its original form 
with the boomerang. It is really a reproduction of the Egyptian 
qeneb, “the corner” or “side” of a house, the Arabic janb. 
Its change of form in the Phoenician alphabet, and perhaps also 
the absence of a word ganab in the sense of “ side” in Canaanite, 
caused it to be identified with the boomerang, which, as 
Dr. Eisler points out, was called gamlu in Assyrian. 

I should also accept Dr. Eisler’s identification of the letter 
supposed by Dr. Cowley and myself to be a bow, and accordingly 
to represent the Hebrew goph, with the tooth, the Hebrew 
shin, I am more doubtful about Sethe’s identification of the 
teth, which, however, may be the representative of the South 
Arabian @, but is certainly not either the South Arabian or the 
Phoenician teth. The latter is a picture of the sacred cake, 
Assyrian tentu, fettu. 

Lamed is usually a picture of a roll of thread or rather a 
fishing-line, and Sethe has shown that its name in Samaritan, 
labad, the Arabic labad, “ wool,” is the original one of which 
lamed was a corruption. But instead of the fishing-line we find 
in No. 352 a picture of what resembles the Egyptian hieroglyph 
of a boat (wha). Perhaps it is intended for a sort of “ lobster- 
basket » 


Zayin is a difficulty. That Sethe and Eisler are right in their 
identification of the letter admits of little doubt ; Dr. Gardiner 
had already suggested it ; but what the letter depicts is a puzzle. 
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The “spear ”, which Dr. Eisler would also identify with zayin, 
seems to me in the photograph to be a flower rather than a 
weapon. 

Hé, the man with uplifted arms, is replaced by another 
picture altogether in the Phcenician alphabet, where it has the 
form of a fringe. As I stated in the paper referred to above, it 
must be the é« of Assyrian, which the lexical tablets explain 
by kurussu sa dalti, “the leathern fastening of a door”; 
kuruséu is the Hebrew geres (Exod. xxvi, 6), which is borrowed 
from it. 

Dr. Eisler has displayed remarkable ingenuity in his inter- 
pretation of the texts, scanty, badly written, and terribly injured 
as they are. His reading of No. 351: 3¥3 wommua ny 
nun... wwp, “This has Bfen-she}mesh erected, offering incense 
(to... a8 a sin-Joffering,” is especially clever. So, too, are his 
readings of No, 349, line 2: o2aN Jan, “chief of the stones,” 
or, rather, “stone-cutters,” and of No. 346: 23" 7a, 
“ chief of the overseers.” In the first line of the last inscription 
he has been equally happy in his reading: nya 30 dy “ for 
the protection of the flocks”, as also in his explanation of the 
initial }8 for ana or ani, “I.” ; 

The Sinaitic inscriptions probably belong to the age of the 
Eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, though there is a possibility of 
their going back to that of the Twelfth. However that may be, 
Dr. Eisler claims to have discovered an inscription in the same 
alphabet, but in letters of a more cursive form, upon a wooden 

“instrument discovered by Professor Petrie among the Twelfth 
Dynasty remains at Kahtin, and it really looks as if he were 
right. There are four letters which certainly read Ahitob 
(A-/-t-b), the i and the 6 having already assumed the cursive 
shapes which they have in the Phoenician alphabet, while ¢ is of 
the Sinaitic form. If it is not a mere paleographical mirage, 
this carries back the origin of the alphabet to quite a remote 


Dr. Bisler now tells me that he has detected similar letters on 
certain copper ingots found by the Italian expedition in the 
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Middle Minoan strata at Hagia Triada in Krete. They are 
described in Paribeni, R. Acad. Lincei, sc. mor., ser. V, vol. xii, 
p. 317 sq., and Svoronos, Journ. Internat. d’ Archéologie numis- 
matique, 1906, ix, 167; and Dr. Eisler possesses photographs 
of the originals, On one is the Kypriote character si, which he 
believes to stand for the Assyrian siparru, “ upper,” on another 
the two Sinaitic letters ¢-m, which he is fully justified in reading 
Dn tam, “ full-weight,” while a third is inscribed with what 
he read zg, i.e. zug, “ clarified,” though the identification of the 
second letter does not seem to me to be certain. 

To this I can add a further fact. Mr. D. C. Robertson, of 
Edinburgh, has a bronze bowl which he bought many years ago 
at Luxor. It is of the age of the Eighteenth Dynasty, but must 
have been brought to Egypt as it is West Asiatic and not 
Egyptian in form. On the rim are engraved the two characters :- 


op «ext 


Here we have the whole body of the ox in place of the head only, 
and reading from right to left obtain the Semitic name Aba. 
And so the problem of the Semitic alphabet, as it has been 
termed, is at last in large measure solved. The use of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs as alphabetic letters suggested to some 
Semitic genius the employment of them to represent the initial 
sounds of the Semitic words with which they corresponded. 
Naturally more than one hieroglyph could be employed for this* 
purpose in the case of each letter, and accordingly we find at 
Sinai two different pictographs representing the letter I, while the 
South Arabian alphabet when compared with the Phoenician 
not only shows additional characters needed to express sounds 
that had been lost further north, but also variant forms of the 
same letter. Even where the same object is depicted it is not 
always represented in the same way ; the letter b is a house at 
Sinai, in the Phoenician alphabet it is the picture of a tent. 
The Semites were nomads before they passed under the 
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influence of Sumerian culture ; as I was the first to point out 

_ (in my Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes), the 
Assyrian Glu, “ city,” is the Hebrew ohel, “a tent,” while uru, 
Hebrew ‘ir, was borrowed from Sumer. The pastoral Abel or 
Seth (cf. Num. xxiv, 17) stood in opposition to the agriculturists 
and artisans or “Cainites” of Babylonia. Once the alphabet 
had been formed its development varied in different parts of the 
Semitic world. 

Invention and development alike go back, it is now clear, 
to the Hyksos age. After the fall of the Babylonian Third 
Dynasty of Ur the Western Semites spread over the greater 
part of the civilized world from Babylonia to Upper Egypt. 
The “ Amorite ” dynasties of Isin and Babylon ruled Babylonia 
for 525 years, and at one time their empire included Palestine. 
The name Mizri, “the Egyptian,” is found in the contract 
tablets of the Khammurabi dynasty, and a tablet of the same 
age in the Amherst Collection is countermarked with the 
Egyptian character nefer, “all right.” Even if the invention 
of the alphabet be older than the Hyksos period, its extension 
and development belong to that age. 

The Sinaitic alphabet is not the only topic treated by Dr. Eisler, 
and his notes contain a wealth of learned conjectures and 
suggestions. Some of these demand assent, others dissent. 
Among the latter is his attempt to show that the Persian loan- 
word 133 occurs in one of the inscriptions (No. 353). But 
neither the photograph nor the copy supports his contention. 
The gimel is preceded by a character which in the copy is the 
picture of a beetle, and the letter which follows gimel has the 
same form as the ‘ayin of No. 346, while the next letter is 
the lamed of No. 352. After that all is uncertain. I may add 
in conclusion that I have long since retracted my objection 
to Dr. Cowley’s identification of the goddess Tanit with the | 
nan of one of the monuments. 


Linguistic Affinities of Syrian Arabic 
By G. R. DRIVER, Magdalen College, Oxford 
be dialect of the Arabic Janguage which is spoken 
at the present day in Syria and Palestine has 
preserved many forms which bear a close relationship 
with the ancient languages which were formerly current 
in those countries. The origin of these peculiarities, 
which deviate from the canons of classical Arabic and 
which for the most part do not occur in Egyptian Arabic, 
is chiefly to be sought in Syriac, though many forms 
show the influence of Hebrew and Samaritan. Many of 
these resemblances, of course, are of an intangible kind, 
depending merely on the pronunciation of the vowels; 
in several cases, however, there is a definite change in 
the consonants, in which a return to some earlier dialect 
is seen. 
9 Vowets and Consonants 
The imperfection of the Arabic vowel system, which 
only provides signs for a, 7, and wu, does not enable us to 
decide the exact value of the vowels in classical Arabic. 
In the modern language, however, we have to note the 
reappearance of e (the Hebrew seghdl) very commonly 
and of o (the Hebrew hélem) on a lesser scale; ¢ is 
particularly, common, chiefly with the soft consonants, 


€.g.: cydi nefs, soul (Heb. wip3); s)9 weled, child (Heb. 


72); Sy merkeb, ship (cf. Heb. naxy chariot) ; : 
Olav meiddm, square (cf. Heb. aur best). 
The diphthong pis generally pronounced 6, as in (2 
yom (Heb. on), day; SS i¢ kékab (Heb. a3i5), star. 
1 It is an interesting point that, while the pronunciation 6 as in 


Hebrew prevails in Palestine, both 6 and au, as in Syriac (e.g. ydm or 
yaum, kékab or kaukab), occur in Syria. 
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Short 5 is rare; it appears, for example, in the vulgar 
pronunciation of the suffix of the 3rd pers. masc. sing. 
4. -oh (cf. n° in old Hebrew). 

In the same class we must place the reappearance of 
the half-vowel, corresponding to s*wdé in Hebrew; this 
is a phenomenon of regular occurrence (1) where a word 
begins with two consonants, of which the first is vowelless, 
and (2) where a syllable begins with two consonants and 
immediately follows a closed syllable. An example of 
the first kind is R\ Iésdm, horse; in many cases in 
modern Arabic a prosthetic ‘dif! is prefixed to avoid the 
half-vowel, eg. dled! itnaf for sled indf, blanket. 


This prosthetic ‘dif also is derived from the older 
languages; compare d‘rd* and idrd‘, arm, with the 
Hebrew yin and yin, ikkd, he spoke (for kd), with 
the Aramaic NUN (for snw), he drank, in.Dan. v, 3, 4, 


and \s nilnd or ko| inna, we, with the Syriac cy 
or Gul. 
In 5% ube or Jubiz, bread, (dd "uds or "udis, 


holiness, os habs or hab‘s, prison, it is easy to recall 
the segholate formation in Hebrew, by which qn malk 
has become melek. 

In the same way, in the verbs \ So, yiktbu or yikttbu 
corresponds to the Hebrew wan), in which the second 
Sw is a half-vowel. 

Similarly, a short a-sound is now heard with the 


1 This prosthetic ’dlif is also found in Samaritan, e.g. S34 ansab 
for aa4 nasab, took (Petermann, Grammatica Samaritana, p. 9). 
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gutturals in connexion with an i and an w, corresponding 


to the furtive pathah in Hebrew, as in \5 wisi, wide, 
with which yun from the same root should be compared, 


and re ) vith, wind, ie rah, spirit, corresponding to the 
Hebrew ry odour, mq spirit. Other examples are ‘em 


melith, nice, (exe "abith, ugly, (en jé™, hunger, and 
80 on. 
Another noticeable point is the weakening of hamzated 
‘tilif into a mere Litera prolongationis, e.g. ob rds for 
*: : 
ob va's, head ; compare the regular weakening of y in 
Hebrew (e.g. win4 head) and in Biblical Aramaic (e.g. win 
head); in Samaritan the decay had proceeded even 
further, and often ‘dlif is there completely lost (e.g. 444 


rds, head). ; 
As regards the consonants, and 5 become ¢ and d 


unaspirated, as in Syriac (e.g. ranges ploughed, Syr. Zyss, 
-- $ 
Syr. Ar. karat ; and 4s! took, Syr. pl, Syr. Ar. ’ahad). 
PRONOUNS 


Two important variations occur in the pronouns in 


Syrian Arabic. Firstly, the indefinite pronoun is lam 


z 
one, in place of SG] in the classical language. This 


is pronounced hadé& or hadan; the word is clearly due 
to the influence of the Aramaic 7m (m.), ual (f.), Syriac 


po (m.), Ye (f.), Samaritan TH had (m.), ITH 
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hada(h) (£.). The alternative pronunciation Jadan seems 


to be due to false analogy, by which the termination u 
was taken to be a survival of the indeterminate form of 


the accusative in classical Arabic, is -an, which now only 
survives in a few adverbs, This process would be helped 
by the fact that in the dual and plural the classical 
endings of the accusative Cx. -ain and cy -f» are now 
used for the nominative also,'asin Hebrew (a and p>), 
Aramaic (p~ and p-), and Syriac ( and : 


In the Ist pers. sing. of the personal pronouns the 
Hebrew 3x is preserved in the negative form used with 


participles, os L mdnts, not I, which is compound of 


. 
L md, not ++3x (for ly I+, thing (an enclitic 


used to strengthen the negative). In the 2nd and 
3rd persons plural the correct forms of the suffixes 


ne and oe have been easly ima in the 
vernacular by a -kon (vulgarly 9 cS -kén) and 


Ce “hon indguty < )9¢- -hén). These forms recall 


yis- and qin in Aramaic, an and ea in Syriac, and 
ax8 -kén or -ktim and 4%% -hén or -hin in Samaritan. 


A rare feminine Cg -hein* sometimes occurs, chiefly 
in old folk-songs, showing a remnant of the old Aramaic 
(cf. Aram. pm, Syr. oo, Sam. Sx -ein, and also the 


} With this may be compared the use of 4 vixra, the night, 4 yuvaika, 
the woman, as nominatives in modern Greek, and the derivation of the 
French rien from the Latin accusative rem, 

? See Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan (Leipzig, 1901), p. 96, ii, 5. 
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Heb. yqr). In the vocalization of the 2nd pers. sing. the 


suffixes CL -ak and au resemble the forms yx. (Syr.) 
or 77 (Aram.) and uw. (Syr.) respectively. In the same 


, A 
way o. is pronounced -uh or -oh, as M in Old Hebrew, 


while the pronunciation -eh among the Bedouin recalls 
the Syriac ot. and the Aramaic rm. 


The form of the demonstrative pronoun with (6 


inserted — |e haidé, this—should be compared with 
pon hailein, these, » rave form of the plural in the 
Judean dialect of Palestinian Aramaic, 

The colloquial form of the relative pronoun oi! “Ut, 
who, whiclf, closely resembles the Hebrew demonstrative 
nbx these, though it is probably not more than a 

e- 
corruption of oil. The interrogative (n+ min, who? 
(for the classical oP) recalls the Hebrew », and the 


. 
indeclinable interrogative adjective 41 ‘einai, which ? 
is identical with 12) which ?, the masc. sing. of the same 
pronoun in Syriac. 
Srrone VERBS 

The u, which in the perfect distinguishes intransitive 
and other verbs in classical Arabic, has reverted to the 
1 which appears in Aramaic; cf., for example, od libis, 
wore, with an: in Biblical Aramaic. In the perfect also, 


2 See Dalman, Grammatik des Jiidisch-Paliistinischen Aramiisch 
(Leipzig, 1905), p. 11. 
JRAS. JULY 1920. 22 
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several other variations from the correct Arabic are 
noticeable. In the 2nd pers. mase. sing. the loss of the 


final @ with the pronominal termination produces rs 


kitébt, thou hast written (for ay, answering to the 


Syriac Aga; the same form also occurs sometimes in 
Biblical Aramaic (e.g. nam, thou hast given, Dan. ii, 23) 
and in the Aramaic of the Talmud (e.g. mand thou hast 


written), In the 2nd pers. fem. sing. the final (¢ re- 


appears, eg. , <<) tidbit, thou (f.) hast written. Com- 
PP & 5 


pare the Syriac wAodo (although the u is quiescent); 
this form is occasionally found in Hebrew, especially in 
Jeremiah (e.g. snzbq thou (f.) wentest), though the text 


is often not above suspicion. In the 2nd pers. plur. the 


suffix ‘has been replaced by | | -tu, eg. | oe 
keltdébtu, you wrote. This corresponds with the form 
snanz which is sometimes found in the Aramaic of the 
Talmud. 

The variations in the imperfect do not affect the 
consonants, being merely changes in the sounds of the 
vowels. In the first place, the vowel of the prefix has 


become 7 instead of a, as in Hebrew ; for example, os 


yisma' (for es 3) corresponds to the Hebrew yawn and 
the Samaritan SA4nr yikiab* In the second place, the 
w of the final syllable shows a tendency, especially in the 
vulgar language, to revert to an obscure 0, eg. eC 


} This ¢ can be traced back to the language of the Tell-el-Amarna 
letters (e.g. tigpur for tapur, thou sendest). 
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d 2 
yiktub or yiktob (for US 2); so the imperfect in 
Hebrew is BAD, as against an in Biblical Aramaic, 
A small point may be noticed | in the speeenee the 


vulgar forms wes | *ktdb (for Lo) and aes | 


*ktibt (for e521 1) recall respectively noi (Judges ix, 8) 
and spin (Judges viii, 12) in the Old Testament; the 
lengthening of the vowel in the final syllable, however, 
is regular in Syriac (e.g. moho, wcdhs, etc), and is 
very common in Palestinian Aramaic (e.g. swap kill); the 
same 6 occurs also occasionally in Samaritan (eg. 47444 
sekér,} remember). he intransitive form with long , 


sl ‘lbts, can also be paralleled from Palestinian 
Aramaic (e.g. >ow lie). 

In the derived stems the only peculiarity to be 
remarked is the addition of a prosthetic helping vowel 
in the vulgar language to the participles of the II (and ITI), 


aS re m“kdittib or imkéttib? writing much, which may 
be compared with the Samaritan emgettel (written 2,9P%s), * 


slaughtering. Perhaps, however, mention should be made 
of the weakening of the vowel of the preformative in the 


IV root, whereby ph! became a Moslem, becomes ‘islam, 


since the Syriac was) found, for the Aramaic nowx is 
a phenomenon of a like nature. 
Weak VERBS 
1. Verbs yy 
In the perfect of these verbs the formation in colloquial 
Arabic is a conflation of the classical type of the doubled 


1 Petermann, op. cit., p. 22. 
2 See Dr. M. Léhr, Der Vulgdrarabische Dialect von Jerusalem (Gieszen, 
1905), pp. 37, 43. 
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verbs with those whose final radical is defective; namely, * 
the final radical is doubled, but also the diphthong ai, ei 
is inserted between the stem and the pronominal suffix, 
exactly as in Hebrew { is employed as a helping vowel: 


for example, it is hardly unfair to compare a3) vraddeit, 


I restored (for 335), with mizp I turned round; ly3, 


raddeind, with nyiap, and cas ¥) imraddeit, thou wast 
restored, with nian, thou didst turn round—at least in 
the principle of inserting an auxiliary long vowel or 
diphthong in addition to doubling the consonant. A 
closer parallel, however, is seen in such forms as m>y 
I entered, which occur in some branches of Aramaic. In 
the active participle of the I form also the nom. sing. 


masc. is uncontracted, as in Hebrew (e.g. ee Igy, 


going on a pilgrimage, for ae which is parallel to the 


Hebrew 33in). 
2. Verbs x'p 


_ In the dialect of the felléiin of Palestine a peculiar 
imperfect occurs in these verbs, in which the ‘élif is 
replaced by 3,) which, in conjunction with the a of the 
prefix (in this case not weakened to 7), forms 6, exactly 
corresponding to the Hebrew, formation, e.g. : 


ret 
A yblewl (for A) \s) = dons he eats ; 
. . oy by 
A> », yohud (for ass) = mn he takes. 
An unusual form of the VIII, sul ittdkal, was 


1 ‘This tendency is seen also in the derived forms (e.g. II Asly 


wihad, blamed, for "Agad), and may be compared with the Syriac 
$050] was black (for $024) and the regular IV form (e.g. ‘WS0})). 
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eaten, was edible, is similar to the Samaritan 244% 
ettakal, was eaten. 


3. Verbs yp and vp 


In the imperfect the 9 or (¢ (viz. the first radical) is 
now treated as a litera prolongutionis after the prefix, e.g. 


, 
be 9», yasal, arrives, for cheat, and (pt) ytbas, is dry 
t ~ 


(for viet and ope" With the former bpp he can, 

may be compared, while the latter is also the case in 

Hebrew (e.g. su is good), and in Samaritan (e.g. swarm 

yttab). 

4. Verbs yy and y 

In this class of verbs the only divergence from the 

classical language occurs in the 2nd pers. mase. sing. of 

the imperative, where w and i are vulgarly lengthened to 
, 


@ and ¢, eg. ad “dm, arise (for wo) med jib, bring 


(for Le). These forms exactly reflect those in use in 
the earlier languages: mp arise, in Hebrew, $oad in 
Syriac, and xp qém in Samaritan; pa understand 
in Hebrew, Saas put, in Syriac, and qr sm, put, 
in Samaritan. 

5. Verbs xd 


These verbs have now been assimilated to those whose 
. 


final radical is weak, | being replaced by (S, eg: S_3 
Bie , be 
"ind, he read (for |~ 3); s_3 "inait, I read (for C173) ; 


Be 
\y 3 *iryu and \s 3 "iru, they read (for \5)73). This 
process is already traceable in Hebrew, in which such 
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forms as ‘np (Job xxxii, 18) and 9 (Ezek. xxviii, 16), 
beside the regular snxbq I filled, and yxb_ they filled, 
should be compared. The verbs y’p are similarly merged 
in the verbs v5 both in Syriac (e.g. jo he proclaimed, 
ato thou didst proclaim) and in Aramaic (e.g. oa he 
wept, maa! thou didst weep, 192 they wept; Nnw or snw 

* 


he drank, nw or pnw they drank*). So also (6 replaces | 
$e 
in the imperfect, as $4 yi"rd, reads (for 17), and 


& 
(SAX, yibdi, begins (for 15'5) ; in this the language 
follows Palestinian Aramaic (cf. pbx was punished °), 
Again, in Samaritan this class of verbs derives most of 
its forms from the y-verbs, though ‘éif is sometimes 
retained; cf. from AAP garu, he read, AMAY qareit, 
I read, arava jigri, he reads, 45 P43 nigru, we read, 


Nouns 
In the nouns the feminine termination 6 (-at™", -wé" in 


classical Arabic) has reverted to » -ah in the absolute 


state, while 5 -at is the ending of the construct case 


only. With this it is necessary to compare the Hebrew 
terminations m= in the absolute state and n- in the 


construct state, eg. 4% > hirbdh, ruin; st. c. 4, oo 
detain ruin; st.c. nam, Contrast with this the 
Kr, 
classical FA > st.c. & wa 
In Syriac « and Aramaic the 1é has become ‘dlif, but in 
Samaritan it remains as h, though inaudible, as, in fact, 
' Por the vocalization, see mn (Dan. ii, 26) and may (Dan. vii, 19). 


* See Dalman, op. cit., p. 343, 
? Dalman, op. cit., p. 345. 
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the » is in modern Arabic (e.g. X3MT% emdina, faa 
st.c. AIMS emdindt). 
NuMERALS 

The next correspondence between the colloquial Arabic 
of Syria and Palestine and the ancient languages of those 
two countries lies in the numerals; the evidence here is 
very important, because the change takes place not merely 
in ‘the vowel-sounds but also in the consonants, and 
because it occurs, not in isolated words, but in a whole 
series. ‘Che numerals, from eleven to nineteen inclusive, 
‘ave formed of the unit and the ten, which are combined 
into one word, as distinct from the classical forms, in 
which they are kept distinct. ‘This form, though it does 
not occur in either Hebrew or Aramaic, is already 
stereotyped in Syriac as the only one in use; similar 
forms are found also as alternatives in Samaritan. The 
following table exhibits the resemblances in parallel 
columns :— 


No. Cuass. ARAB, Cour. Syr. AR.  Syruac.* Samanrran, 
at 
11, sede! pisl> ut VAS 
iidu‘sar adasar 
Pore a aah mez) (No contracted 
12. ve | FE exaoed | anus form.) 
itna‘sar 
18. “Tae att yaa i wast AVAL 
teldtta‘gar taltasar 
Lace ee ee 
14. “Faeayy) —_-tatad | smasitscodl AAVSAS 
’arba'ta‘sar arbasar 


1 See Petermann, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
4 The namerous variant forms of the Syriac numerals have been 


omitted. 
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No. Crass. ARAB. Cont. Syr. AR. SYRIAC. SAMARITAN, 
15. SMe kt ta poset | Ave 
hamsta‘sar amsuser 
16. od oe a% woslhe AAV A 
sitia‘sur edtausar 
eye we rom sfasAscae (No contracted 
Vie gue Sy FS gemeerag y form.) 
saba'‘ta‘sar 


ne Fs a of}® seretey (No contracted 
18, pe 450 al woutstel form.) 
i¢mdnta‘sar 


coe Se Se ee (No contracted 
19. te des pinta wines form.) 
tisa'ta‘sar 


The close connexion between Syrian Arabic and classical 
Syriac is more clearly demonstrated in these numerals 
than in any other case. It is, further, remarkable that 
no dialects of Aramaic appear to have adopted this 
contraction ; in most of them the y of 4z/y is lost and its 
place taken by a diphthong or long vowel, as in Egyptian 
Arabic, and only locally in Syrian Arabic. 

Similarly, it remains to draw attention to the fact 
that the Syrians, as well as the people of Palestine,” use 
the names of the months traditional in those countries ® 
rather than the proper Arabic words, which are only 
heard occasionally in the mouths of the Moslem population. 
These are as follows :— ; 


1 See The Modern Kgyptian Dialect of Arabic, by Dr. K. Vollers and 
F. C. Burkitt (Cambridge, 1895), p. 137. 

2 See Dr. M. Léhr, Der Vulgdrarabische Dialekt von Jerusalem, p. 81. 

? These names were borrowed by the Jews after the exile from 
Babylonia. See Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), p. 215. 
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Excusu. Hewrew.! — Syzac. SyRrax ARanic. 

January — onl ad Jl } IE iain ittdniy 
February paw bas bl: SDat 

March 8 331 lol addr 

April we: Pare ols atsdn 

May P TN zl U3! eiydr ; vulg. tydr 

June _ (he Ps) > histran 

July ren tated 3 15 tammiz 

August ax 2) Sas 


“September bybyx Xo} | oh leita 


e 
October “wn $03,0 eel dsy\ oO ppd tisrin il’'awwal 


November — op] cl B=) fe ey tisrin ittdniy 
© 
December —  Saz0,ai9 J3Y¥IQ) 96 kantn Wawwal 


The same types occur in Nabatewan and other in- 
scriptions, showing how .widely diffused they were in 
these countries, These forms, which -are peculiar to 
Syria and Palestine in modern times, are clearly due to 
a Hebrew—Palestinian tradition, which has proved strong 
enough to oust the Mohammedan forins almost entirely. 


1 Where no names are given, those in use do not belong to the same 
tradition. 
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Finally, the method of naming the days of the week by 
a form of the numerals! is derived from Syriac :-— 


Syriac, Syriac ARanic. 


Sunday Joao ~ aL ¢ 9 yom ilhada 
Monday 4a0 il xl t2. yom ittinlein 
Tuesday Wao dsl boll ed, yom steel 

- 7 
Wednesday 1Banss})} le yl ¢ 2 yom Warbaté 


e 
Thursday Thaneson ne: \ (2. yom ilhmis 
Friday * — => 


Saturday Thds aul " 9 yom issiibt 


In modern Syriac the forms more closely resemble 
those in classical Syriac, the termination Veaa being 


retained ; as in Syrian Arabic, however, 2 Jeoas “the day 
of” is often prefixed te the name.® 

We see, therefore, that the colloquial dialect of Syria 
and Palestine at the present day differs in a number of 
points from classical Arabic by preserving traces of the 
earlier languages of the country, notably of Syriac. 
Forms also occur which are directly due also to Aramaic 
or Samaritan, while a few show marks of Hebrew or 
even earlier influence. 

} This system also prevails in Egypt ; see Vollers & Burkitt, op. cit., 
° From a different tradition in both languages. 


3 See A, J. Maclean, Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac 
(Cambridge, 1895), p. 71. 


Taxila Inscription of the year 136 
By RAMAPRASAD CHANDA 


Gz JOUN MARSHALL'S interpretation of ayasa in the 

Taxila silver scroll inscription of the year 136 as “ of 
Azes ” has been the subject of adverse criticism by some of 
the most eminent antiquarians since the publication of the 
record in 1914. The latest is by Professor Sten Konow in 
the Epigraphia Indica, xiv, p. 286. Professor Konow 
revives two of the objections to Sir John’s explanation: 
(1) “ the word (ayasa) could hardly be the name of a king, 
because no royal title is used”; (2) “if ayasa were really 
the name of a king, it would place the inscription in the reign 
of this king, who would then most likely have to be identified 
with the Khushana mentioned in 1.3.” I hope to show in 
this note that these objections are not as insuperable as they 
are supposed to be. 

(1) Professor Konow says: “‘ The absence of every royal 
designation is so extraordinary that I think we must abandon 
Sir John’ 's explanation of the word ayasa altogether.” If 
the assumption on which the second objection is based were 
correct, if the explanation of ayasa in the sense of “ of Azes ” 
would place the inscription in the reign of Azes himself, 
the absence of the royal designation could justify the total 
rejection of Sir John’s explanation. But if ayasa may mean 
“* of (the era of) Azes ” and not “ (during the reign) of Azes”, 
why should the omission of royal designation in the year 136 
of the era of Azes, so long after his death, and probably 
some time after the destruction of the Saka-Parthian dynasty 
by the Kushans, be considered “so extraordinary”? In 
the inscriptions dated in the Gupta and Saka eras the usual 
practice, of course, is the addition of a royal title with the 
terms Gupta and Saka. But the omission of such title is not 
also uncommon (see Kielhorn’s Northern List, appended to 
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Ep. Ind., v, and Southern Iist, appended to Ep. Ind., vii, 
and also inscriptions published after the compilation of the 
Lists). It may be argued that the terms Gupta and Saka 
as applied to the eras denote dynasties and not individual 
kings, and the absence of a royal title with dynastic names 
cannot be considered as serious an omission as the absence of 
such title with the names of individual kings. But from 
epigraphic records we know of an Indian era connected with 
the name of a real king in the mention of which the royal 
designation is omitted. (1) Bodh-Gaya inscription of 
Agokachalla: Srimal= Lakgmanasénasy = dtita rdjyé sari 51 
Bhadra diné 29 (Ep. Ind., xii, p. 29). (2) Bodh-Gaya inserip- 
tion of the time of Afokachalla: srimal = Laksmanasénadéva- 
paidaindm =atita-rajyé sari 74 Vaisakha-vadi 12 Gurau 1] 
(Ep. Ind., xii, p.30). (3) Janibigha inscription of Jayasena : 
Laksmanasénasy = Gtita-rdjyé sarin 83 Karttikasudi 15 (Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1918, p. 279). 

I propose to translate No. 3 as, “After the extinction of 
the dominion of Laksmanaséna, (in) the year 83, on the 
15th day of the bright half of Karttika.”+ When the Malava 

} Mr. Panday reads “riya. But the sign of ¢-kara before jy is clear 
on the heliozincograph. Mr. Panday’s translation, ‘‘ (on) the 15th day 
of the bright half of Karttika, Lakshmanaséna samvat 83 expired” 
(JBORS. 1918, p. 280), is wrong ; atita goes with rdjyé and not with 
eanvat. Kielhorn, on the assumption that the Lakymanasena-samvat 
began withethe beginning of the reign of Lakgmanasena in a.v, 1119, 
translates No. 2 as ‘‘on the 12th of the dark half of Vaidikha of the 
year 74 since the (commencement of the) reign, (now) passed, of the 
illustrious LakshmanasGnadéva, on a Thursday” (Ind. Ant, xix, p. 2). 
But in his synchronistic table for Northern India, a.p. 400-1400 
(appended to Mp. Ind. viii), column 7, Kielhorn shows Ballalaséna, 
father of Lakgmanas&na, reigning in a.p. 1169, evidently in accordance 
with the date of the compilation of the Ddnasdgara of Balldlaséna as 
given in the manuscripts of that work (Eggeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the India Office Library, p. 545). Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
notices a manuscript of the Adbhutasdgara which, according to the 
introductory stanzas of the work, was begun by Balldlaséna in Saka 
year 1090 = a.p. 1168, and was finished after his death by his son 
Laksmanaséna (Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 
1887-88 and 1890-91, p. Ixxxv). In the printed edition of the Adbhuta- 
edgara (Benares, 1905) the date of the commencement of the work is 
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(or Krtya) and Saka eras came to be known after 
Vikramaditya and Salivahana respectively who were believed 
to be real kings, the royal title was not always added to the 
names of these kings in recording dates (Kielhorn’s Northern 
List, Nos. 61, 72, etc., Southern List, Nos. 370, 379, etc.). So 
the absence of the royal designation before ayasa cannot 
necessarily vitiate Sir John Marshall’s explanation. 

(2) In answer to the second objection Sir John Marshall 
has already drawn attention to the significant fact, that in 
the Taxila inscription of the year 136, as in the Taxila plate 
of Patika of the year 78, “ the year of the era in which they 
are dated comes first, then the name of the king, and lastly 
the month and day,” whereas in other inscriptions the name 
of the king comes first, and then the year and the month 
(JRAS. 1915, p. 195). Though Professor Konow admits, 
“T do not know of any other old inscription where we find 
a similar addition Between the mention of the vear and the 
month,” he does not recognize the necessity of explaining 
the date portion of these two epigraphs in a different way, 
but adds, “If, however, Ayasa is the name of a ruler, the 
inscription must, as urged by Messrs. Thomas and Fleet, 
be dated during the reign of the King.” No explanation of 
this “must” is either expressed or implied, except the 
analogy of the prevailing explanation of the date portion of 
the Taxila plate of Patika. It runs :— ; 

Sariwatsaraye athasatatitamae 20 20 20 10 4 4 Maharayasa 
Mahavitasa Mogasa, “in the seventy-eighth year 78, (during 
the reign) of the Maharaja the great Moga ” (Konow). 

Tn his article on the Ara inscription of Kaniska II, Professor 
Konow has collected in a very convenient form the date 


given as Saka year 1089=A.». 1167 (p. 4), and on p. 203 it is stated that 
the first year of the reign of Ballilaséna fell in the Saka year 1082= 
A.D. 1160. So the tradition recorded by Abul Fazl in bis Akbarndma 
and relied on by Keilhorn that the era of Lakgmanaséna is counted 
from that king’s accession in a.p. 1119 is without historical basis, and 
we need not twist the meaning of expressions like Laksmanasiuasy= 
dtita-rdjyé sam{vat] in the light of that tradition. 
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portions of all the dated inscriptions of the Saka-Parthian 
and Kushan periods (Ep. Ind., xiv, pp. 135-139). To this 
list may be added Nos. 906, 922, 962, 963, 965, 964a (1452) 
of Liider’s List of Brahmi Inscriptions. It will be seen from 
the extracts in these lists that the usual way of dating is, 
first the name of the king with royal titles, then the year 
of the unspecified era, then the month and the day. There 
are only four exceptions to this rule. Two of these are the 
two Taxila inscriptions under consideration, and the two others 
are the Manikiala stone inscription and the Panjtar inscription. 
All the authorities—Senart, Liiders, Pargiter—-who have 
recently dealt with the former record, hold very divergent 
views regarding the reading of the date portion. So it is 
not yet possible to arrive at any definite conclusion regarding 
the meaning of the passage that may command general 
acceptance. The date of the Panjtar inscription runs thus :— 


Saric 1100 201 1 Sravanasa masasa di pradhame 1 Maharayasa 
Gusanasa rajami, “‘anno 122, on the first,.1, day of the 
month Sravana, during the reign of the Maharaja the 
Gushana.” 


Here the addition of rajami, “during the reign,” renders 
the meaning clear. In the Gupta period the inscriptions 
are also dated on the same plan ; first the name of the reigning 
king, then the year of the Gupta era (not specified), then the 
month and day. For examples see Kielhorn’s Northern List, 
Nos. 437, 439, 440, 442, 447, 449, 450. Deviation from this 
tule is found in one instance (excluding inscriptions the date 
of which is embodied in verse),! in the Mankuwar Buddhist 


1 Kielhorn’s Northern List, No. 454, and the two Sirnith image 
inscriptions of the time of Kumara Gupta (G.E. 154) and Budhagupta 
(G.E. 157), See Report of the Superintendent of Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, Northern Circle, for 1914-15, pp. 6-7. In the two latter 
records the name of the era is specified as Guptdndm, ‘‘ of the Guptas.” 
In Kielhorn’s No, 454 the wording bhupatau cha Budhagupte, “ while 
Budhagupts is the reigning king,” leaves no room for doubt about the 
sense. 
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image inscription (Kielhorn’s Northern List, No. 443), the date 
of which is thus recorded :— 

Sarat 100 20 9 Maharaja-Sri-Kumadraguplasya rajyt 
Jyeshthamdsa-di 10 8, “the year 129, during the reign of 
Maharaja Sri-Kumaragupta, the month of Jyeshtha, day 18.” 

Here also rajyé, the Sanskrit equivalent of rajami of the 
Panjtar inscription, renders the meaning clear. In this 
connexion the main point to be noted is, while the addition 
of rajami (rijyé) is thought necessary when the name of the 
reigning king is inserted between the year (of the unspecified 
era) and the month, no such addition is ever made when the 
reigning king is named first and the year next. Therefore, 
in the absence of rajami in the date portion of the Taxila 
plate of Patika and of the inscription of the year 136, we are 
not justified in assenting to the following equations: (1) 
Sarivatasaraye athasatatimae 78 Maharayasa Maharitasa 

» Mogasa Palnemasa] masasa divase panchame 5 equals Mahara- 
yasa Mahaiilasa Mogasa saiiwwatsarae athasatatimae 78 
Panemasa masasa divase panhame 5. (2) Sari 136 Ayasa 
Ashadasa divase 15 equals Ayasa san 136 Ashadasa divase 15. 

The acceptance of No. 1 makes Moga nearly a contemporary 
of the Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula and his son Sodasa (Sudisa) 
as Ksatrapa, for the Mahaksatrapa Kusulaka Padika of the 
Mathura Lion Capital inscription @ is no other than Patika, 
son of the Ksatrapa Liaka Kusulaka, of the Taxila plate of 
the year 78, About the date of Sodasa, Professor Konow 
writes : “I think we are forced to the conclusion that Sodiisa 
dated his inscription in the Vikrama era” (Ep. Tnd., xiv, 
p. 141). So the year 72 during the reign of Sodisa as 
Mahaksatrapa = a.v. 15. This is in agreement with the 
views of Sir John Marshall. It is not reasonable to assume 
a distance much longer than 25 to 30 years between Patika’s 
plate of the year 78 and the Mathura inscription of the year 
72 of the time of Sodasa (Liiders’ List, No. 59). So if the year 
78 of the Taxila plate is placed during the reign of Moga, 
we bring down this Saka king who is rightly identified with 
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Moa or Maues of the coins to about 8.0.15. But the very fine 
workmanship of the coins of Maues renders such a view 
impossible. It is therefore more reasonable to recognize 
the year 78 of the plate of Patika as a year of the era of Moga 
or Maues, and, on its analogy, the year 136 of the silver 
scroll inscription as a year of the era of Azes. 

My esteemed friend Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitra, of the 
Varendra Research Society of Rajshahi, suggests that, if 
ayasa is not a proper name, then, on the analogy of the 
Wardak Vase inscription of the year 51, the year 136 should 
be treated as a year of the Kushan era of Kaniska. The 
Wardak Vase inscription opens with the date “In the year 
51, on the day 15 (of the first half?) of the month of 
Artemisios””; then follows an account of the deposit of the 
relic, followed by benediction on King Hoveska (Ep. Ind., 
xi, pp. 210-11). Similarly, in the Taxila inscription of 
the year 136 the date and the account of the deposit of the 
relic is followed by benediction on an unnamed Kushan 
(Khushana) king. The only new element in this latter record 
is the word ayasa between the mention of the year and the 
month. If ayasa is explained away as an adjective qualifying 
Ashadhasa, we have to recognize the year 136 as a year of 
the Kushan era. But I do not think that any scholar will 
subscribe to the view that the Taxila silver scroll was engraved 
38 years after the last known date (year 98) of the reign of 
Vasudeva, whose earliest known date is the year 74. 





Assyrian Lexicographical Notes 
By S. LANGDON 


1. Bararrtv, evening, first watch. 

The Babylonians divided the night into three watches, to 
which they gave the names massartu bararftu, evening watch, 
massartu kablitu, midnight watch, massart? Sat urri, morning 
watch. Bararitu and kablitu are adjectives in this con- 
struction. The full forms occur rarely as in Ebeling, 
Religivise Keilschrifitexte aus Assur, No. 58, Rev. 7; No. 91, 
Rev. 21-2. Ordinarily masgartu is omitted in the Semitic 
texts and bararitu, kablitu are treated as nouns. So in the 
syllabars, where the Sumerian equivalents contain the word 
ennun = massartu, the noun for “watch” is invariably 
omitted. 

en-nun an-ta) = bararitum. 

en-nun murub-ba = kablitum. 

en-nun ud-zal-la = Satturrum.* 
These explanations occur in two syllabars, II R. 39, No. 2, 
obv. i, 11-13, and V Raw. 40, No. 3, with duplicate Rm. 345 
in Meissner, Supplement, pl., xxii. Delitzsch and Muss- 
Amolt both connect the word bararftu with bardru, shine, 
and interpret the word to refer to the shining forth of the 
stars, that is the evening. The Sumerian an-ta supports this 
derivation. 

A variant of en-nun an-ta is en-nun an-usan,’ i.e. massarti 
Simétan, evening watch ; Virolleaud, Sin, No. 31, 5;1 UI 
Raw. 55, 18; Ebeling, ibid. 52,5. A new Sumerian variant 
is en-nun dur-ri, which is probably to be rendered by massarti 
Simétan, Ebeling, ibid. 91, Rev. 21. Dur-ri = simétan, 

1 The going up watch, literally masgartu elitu. 

2 So IL R. 39, 13, but Rm. 345 obv. 24 dat urri. 

3 It is erroneous to regard an as the determinative dingir. The word 


really means ‘‘darkuess in the sky”. 
JRAS. JULY 1920. 23 
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evéning, is probably connected with tur = erébu, to enter, and 
thence acquired the meaning “ evening” from the Semitic 
phrase eréb Samsi, sunset. 


2. GUANNAKKU = xavmixns, frilled mantle. 

My present note concerning the Sumerian frilled mantle, 
which Leon Heuzey has convincingly identified with the 
Greek mantle xavmixys, is confined to the philological aspect 
of the problem. The most ancient form of this woollen mantle, 
so woven as to imitate the locks of a sheep's fleece, was worn by 
men as a skirt hung from the waist ; the mantle is draped 
from the left shoulder in the case of women. Both methods 
of wearing the kaunakes can be studied on the bas-relief of 
Ur-Nina. For the draping of a female see the figure of 
Ab 4-da in the upper register, first personage before the king. 
After the archaic period the false flounces are more elegantly 
worked, having a graceful sinuous appearance, and the 
mantle is now draped from the left shoulder by both men and 
women. It is worn by the Semitic king Naram-Sin on the 
bas-relief of Diarbekr, but only by deities in Sumer. This 
old national Sumerian mantle ceased to be worn as a civilian 
dress among the Sumerians themselves after the archaic 
period which ends with the dynasty of Accad. Henceforth in 
pure Sumerian art we find the'kaunakes worn only by deities *. 
The kaunakes became particularly associated with the mother 
goddess Innini and her various related female divinities, 
and she may be seen on a great number of Sumerian seals 

- standing in prayer before a seated deity or conducting a 
worshipper by the hand. The seated deities on Sumerian 
seals also wear the kaunakes except when they are deified 
kings. In such great respect was this old mantle regarded 
that even deified kings who received full cult worship were not 
dressed in this robe of the gods. See for example of a seated 


} The value lid for this sign is Semitic and improbable here. 
? Por early examples of this new regard for the kaunakes, see the 
figures Nos. 24, 25, 28, and 89 in Leon Heuzey’s Antiquités Chaldéennes. 
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god robed in a kaunakes, Delaporte, Cylindres Orientauz, 
Nos. 131-3, and for a seated deified king robed in another 
kind of mantle and without horned turban (a certain indication 
of deity) see ibid., Nos. 119, 120, ete. 

The curious method of weaving this kind of heavy frilled 
mantle has been described by Heuzey in his article “ Une 
étoffe chaldéenne ” ; see Revue Archéologique, 1887, pp. 257ff., 
and for other literatur on the subject by the same writer see 
his Antiquités Chaldéennes, p. 204. The identification with 
the Greek mantle xauréxns, sometimes written yauvdxns, or 
gaunakes, is fully established by the evidence adduced in 
these able articles. The Greek kaunakes was imported from 
Asia, and Aristophanes mentions Sardis and Ecbatana as the 
principal centres of its manufacture. Heuzey could find no 
Sumerian word for this mantle, and, in fact, the Sumerian 
and Babylonian name of this woollen stuff has never been 
identified. My identification of the name is the result of . 
two methods of reasoning. In the first place the Sumerians 
came to regard this dress with such reverence that it was 
reserved for the gods. The Semites, who borrowed its 
manufacture, and the Elamites, to whom it was also a pre- 
historic dress, continued to wear it right down to the Greek 
period, when the Greeks learned its manufacture from them. 

Now it is highly probable that the old Sumerian custom of 
representing deities in the kaunakes imposed itself more or 
less upon the Babylonians, who invariably adopted Sumerian 
religious ideas. It is interesting, therefore, to note that the 
Babylonians have a preference for dressing the statues of 
their goddesses in a mantle called gi-UD-DU. The 
tigg%i-UD-DU means literally ‘“‘ garment which leaves the 
shoulder bear ”, or “ garment from which the shoulder rises ”.* 

1 The writer has in press in Archaologia a lecture read before the 
Society of Antiquaries concerning the archeology of the early Sumerian 
dress. After my paper was read I came upon Dr. Albright’s very 
opportune note in the Revue d'Assyriologie, xvi, 177, where he shows 
that tiogé-UD-DU is rendered by agit kidadi, “garment of the 
protruding of the shoulder.” 
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In my Sumerian Grammar, p. 213, en is given as the original 
value of UD-DU =asi. Delitzsch, in his Sumerisches 
Glossar, p. 30, adopts ed as the root. Both views depend 
upon whether the sign [Ar], which so frequently follows 
UD-DU ox the gunufied form DUL-DU as a phonetic comple- 
ment, has the value ne or de here. Even if ed be original en is 
certain. In fact, both are permissible according to our 
present evidence. Evidence for the reading ed is as follows : 
da lu UD-DU-da-ta = iti [amel Gsi], Haupt, Assyrisch- 
Sumerische Keilschriftterte, 94, 41; mu-un-UD-DU-da, 
Langdon, Historical and Religious Texts, 24, 42. Note 
especially e-ti-a-zu-dé = ina ast-ka, These examples indicate 
a. value ed-da. More doubtful are examples like UD-DU-da-ni 
= ¢-da-ni, who went forth, where da may possibly represent 
ta, the suffixed particle “from” in a relative sentence.* 
Note also ud-dé-a of the rising of the sun, Le poéme sumérien 
du Paradis, 170,19. The reading DUL-DU-da, a participle, 
Gudea, Cyl. A. 27, 21, indicates the value ed-da. 

On the other hand, en is established by the following 
passages: UD-DU-na-zu-Si, = ina ast-ka, V R. 50, 1-7; 
d-um-mi-na-ta (= %&-um-mi-en-na-ta), arise, Nippur, 4592, 2. 
I particularly emphasize the variant ‘ggxi-an-na, in Grice, 
Records from Ur and Larsa, No. 94,12. This proves that the 
Sumerian was pronounced gu-én, gu-én-na, gu-an-na. We 
must, therefore, assume a sound change d > n, or the change 
of dental d to the dental nasal n, a process for which I can find 
no explanation. 

The word “ggii-én is translated by najilaptu in the syllabars. 
Since gi-én means originally a heavy flounced mantle the noun 
yielded a denominal verb gii-tn =/}alapu, to clothe. But 
téggii-én is the name most frequently employed in Semitic 
texts for the robe of the goddesses, tig gii-én of red wool for 
the goddess Aja, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, iv, 137, 8. The 
same gti-én garment is made for the Belit of Babylon, 


1 Var. e-ti-2u-dé, Meek, Cunciform Bilingual Hymns, No. 1, 11. 
* Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, 312, 20-1. 
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Strassmaier, Cambyses, 137, 3. A gii-én of red wool and a 
gi-én of variegated wool for Aja, Strassmaier, Cyrus, 7, 6. 
Four mana of red wool for a gii-én of Aja, Cuneiform Tablets 
of the British Museum, vi, 38, A 5. Most important of all 
references on this matter is Radau, Miscellaneous Sumerian 
Texts, No. 1, 1; @girra ni-me-lam gi-én .. . “The god 
Girra, who is clothed in terror.” Here gi-én in a classical 
Sumerian text is employed for robing a god. And not only 
had the Sumerian custom of robing deities in the kaunakes 
thus imposed itself on the Semites, but the garment was 
supposed to possess magic power, and was worn by priests 
when they exorcised the demons, C.T. 16, 28,68. The same 
magic property of the gié-én is referred to in Ebeling, Religidse 
Texte, 67, 8, where the image of a sick man is clothed in this 
garment. 

All of these references to the gti-én mantle agree admirably 
with archwological facts regarding the ancient frilled skirt 
and later the mantle woven in the same manner. In Sumer 
this mantle became a divine dress, and the gti-én is so employed 
by the Semites, but not exclusively so. The Sumerian word 
gti-én is always employed in the texts, never the Semitic 
nalilaptu or asit kixadi, which were mere Semitic explanations. 
It is, therefore, almost certain that the Semites made a loan- 
word of gvi-én, or gti-an-na, and this should be guennakku, 
guannakku, the original of the Greek xavvdxns. 


8. Tae BasytoniaN Name or tHE Mivxy Way 

Cautious Assyriologists have hitherto refused to believe 
that the Babylonians made much of the bright band of 
minor stars which form a complete circle in the heavens, 
passing approximately through the signs of the zodiac. 
Weidner appears to be the first scholar who actually discovered 
a metaphor for the Milky Way, when he interpreted a 
passage in Dhorme’s text, R.A. 8, 46, 9, so as to refer to this 
galaxy of heaven. See Babyloniaca, vi, 59. The passage is as 
follows: kakkab Kak-si-di [ }-di-di mé tam-tim. This 
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is translated by Dhorme, “ O star Kaksidi who traversest the 
waters of the sea.” Although one sign of the Sumerian verb 
is wanting (Dhorme supplies [ne-]-di-di) the translation is 
fairly certain. The star or constellation kaksidi, written 
ka-ak-zi-zi in a star list of Boghaz-Keui, was identified with 
the god Ninurta, Astrolab, Berlin, i, 13, in Weidner’s Handbuch 
der Babylonischen Astronomie, and in the prayer published by 
King, Babylonian Magic, No. 50, as well asin the ikrib prayer, 
K. 128. The Babylonians identified this constellation with 
Canis, in which they saw, not a dog, but an arrow, tarta)u, 
C.T. 33, 2, Rev. 6, or sukudu, Hemerology of the Berlin 
Astrolab, ii, 1. Weidner interprets this line to mean that the 
arrow or javelin of Ninurta (i.e. the constellation Canis Major) 
crosses the Milky Way, that is, the waters of the sea. His 
argument is astronomically correct (Fotheringham). 

The question arises, however, as to whether the Babylonians 
did identify the dragon of Chaos, Tiamat, Tamtu, or the “ sea ” 
with the Milky Way. That they actually did the following 
passages prove. The Sumerian word nab is written with 
the sign AN doubled; and resembles the ordinary sign for 
star or constellation mul, depicted by writing AN thrice. 
an means heaven, the vault of heaven, and the sign AN 
doubled should, of course, refer to heaven and the stars. 
But nab is explained in C.T. 12, 4b, 19-22, by nabu, a loan- 
word, meaning lofty, noble(Babylonian Liturgies, by the writer, 
p. 140), nari, river, ““Hnlil, and ti-am-tum. Restore also 
C.T. 19, 41a, 27, [nab] = ndru, following sag-us = kajamanu, 
aterm for Saturn. nab asa title of Enlil refers to Enlil sa samé, 
or Enlil of the heavens, C.T. 24, 39, 10, and B.A. v, 655, 6. 
nab, therefore, means heavenly, pertaining to the stars, and 
hence Innini-Ishtar as Venus or Virgo has the title nab 
(Babylonian Liturgies, 72, 25), and dingir nab, the celestial 
divinity (Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, 170, 7)... Why 
should nab mean “river” and Tiamat or tamtu the sea ? 
Clearly the celestial river or the Milky Way is intended, and 
the Rabbis called the Milky Way the “river of fire” 
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(ur7 773), Talmud, Berakoth, 58). Tiamat was therefore 
unquestionably identified with the Milky Way. 

On two Babylonian seals, one in the British Museum and 
one in the Morgan Collection of New York City, is represented 
Marduk pursuing the great serpent dragon Tiamat (see 
Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 578-9). This illustrates 
beyond doubt a well-known Babylonian legend, so movingly 
portrayed in the fourth tablet of the Epic of Creation; here 
Marduk, champion of the gods, defeats in terrible battle the 
Titans and their hideous mother Tiamat, the dragon of the 
sea. The seals show her fleeing from before Marduk. This 
legend is referred to in a passage of Job xxvi, 13, a verse in 
two parts. The second half of the verse reads : “ His hand 
pierced the fleeing serpent.” 2 

Ralbag, that is, Levi ben Gershom, a French Rabbi 
. (1288-1344), in his comment on this passage says that the 
“fleeing serpent” is the Milky Way. Now Job refers to 
Tiamat and her defeat by Marduk, armed with net, spear, 
and terrible winds. Tiamat, the sea serpent, was, in fact, 
identified with the Milky Way in Babylonia. Job may not 
have had in mind any reference to the astronomical 
aspect of this legend, but the Rabbi of the Middle Ages 
preserves a true tradition. Franz Delitzsch, in the second 
edition of his commentary on Job, p. 339, accused Ralbag of 
havingmade an unfounded statement, Whatever source Ralbag 
may have used it was certainly one based upon very ancient 
tradition, and came directly from the Babylonians themselves.* 

2 The passage reads, ‘‘If the sting of the Scorpion did not lie in the 
Milky Way, then no one who was bitten by a scorpion would recover.” 
Canon G, A. Cooke, Regius Professor of Hebrew, called my attention to 
this passage, which now receives explanation from the Babylonian. 

2 The first half of the verse refers to the Babylonian Epic of 
Creation, iv, 98, where Marduk caused the ‘‘ Evil wind” to enter into 
the belly of Tiamat, The text is hopeless, 

* The identification of Tiamat or the dragon of the salt sea with the 
Milky Way leads to another important conclusion. In the astronomical 
texts an-tir-an-na, the forest of heaven, has been conjectured to 
mean Milky Way. an-tir-an-na is explained in these texts by marratu, 
i.e. ndru marratu, bitter river, Virolleaud, Astrologie, Sin, iii, 122; 
C.T. 26, 40, iv, 6. Note also the ideogram for an-fir-an-na in Il Raw. 
47, 36,[ ]-Sef and Sf is the ordinary word for marru, bitter. 


The Dates in Merutunga’s “ Prabandha 
Chintamani” 


By ROBERT SEWELL (LCS. Rermep) 


S becred are several ways of writing history. A conscientious 

historian does not invent details in the hope that their 
inaccuracy will remain undiscovered; but there have been 
authors who seek to present to their readers a false appearance 
of accuracy by mentioning as facts minute details which have 
no existence except in their own brains. Merutunga, the 
author of the Prabandha Chintémani, an historical work of 
the early fourteenth century a.D., so far at least as regards 
the dates which he gives for the accession, etc., of the kings 
of Anhilvada during a period of about 400 years, appears to 
belong to the latter class. We in Europe are quite content to 
know that one of our sovereigns 400 years or so ago began 
to reign in a certain year. We want nothing more. But 
Merutunga, to give an instance, tells us that in the Vikrama 
year 862 Yogaraja was crowned on “ Ashadha fukla 5, 
Thursday, the moon being in ASvini, when [the zodiacal sign] 
Sirnha was in the ascendant ”, the last detail giving us within 
two hours the exact time of day. 

Into the general truthfulness or otherwise of his narrative 
we need not at present enter, but it is desirable that students 
of history should be warned against putting too much trust 
in his chronological assertions. Parts at least of most of his 
dates appear to be mere blind shots made at random, and to 
have been entered in order to give an appearance of 
verisimilitude to his story. And if this is so we have to be 
cautious in our acceptance of the whole. Contemporary 
records are far better guides. 

The work embraces the period of the rule of the Chipotkata 
kings of Anhilvada (a.p. 746 to 934) and of their Chaulukyan 
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successors till about a.p. 1241. It was written in a.p. 1304 
or thereabouts. 

Merutunga generally gives us in his dates the following 
details: (i) the number of the year of the Vikrama era, 
(ii) the lunar month and tithi (,), of a lunation), (iii) the week- 
day, (iv) the nakshatra (the moon’s place in the heavens), 
(v) the lagna (the zodiacal sign in the ascendant at the moment 
of the action recorded, which, as already stated, fixes within 
two hours the exact time of day). All these elements of a 
date were undoubtedly known to the framers of almanacs 
of Merutunga’s time, but they were not generally in use during 
the earlier years of the period comprised in the book. The 
earliest. mention of the lagna, for instance, in inscriptions 
known to the late Professor Kielhorn, is in one of a.v. 945 
(Ind. Antiquary, xxv, p. 291), but Merutunga notes it as 
part of his earliest date, two hundred years before that time. 
Suspicion is therefore at once aroused. The nakshatra is 
stated in fifteen of Merutunga’s dates, but mot a single one is 
correct, most of them being qnite impossible on the given 
lunar day (tithi) of the month, and some of them absurdly so. 
He apparently did not understand the theory of nakshatras, 
and wrote down their names at haphazard. 

At the request of the late Dr. Fleet I made a very close and 
prolonged study of these dates. It was necessary to be very 
careful in order to avoid unjust condemnation, and to examine 
each date in a number of different ways. At the beginning of 
the period concerned the framers of almanacs may have used 
either the First Arya Siddhanta (a.p. 499), probably as 
amended by Lalla, or the Braéhma Siddhdinta (a.v. 628). 
Towards the end the Second Arya Siddhanta (? 950 a.v.) or 
the Rajahmrigdsiika (a.p. 1042) may have been consulted, or 
even the Present Siirya Siddhanta or the Siddhanta Siromani, 
both of which were introduced early in the twelfth century. 
These authorities, however, do not greatly differ in their 
lunar fixtures. _ 

Again, while the year is always stated as in the Vikrama 
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era, such a year may be either a current or an expired year. 
It may be a year beginning with either the luni-solar month 
Chaitra or of Ashadha or of Karttika, all of these having at 
various times and places been the first month of the year. 
The date in the lunar month, i.e. the lunar fortnight and the 
number of the tithi, may be calculated as ina month beginning 
with full moon (the pirniminta system) or with new moon 
(the amanta system). Moreover, the almanac-makers of years 
earlier than the beginning of the twelfth century A.D. are 
known to have very commonly calculated by the mean 
motions of the sun and moon and not by their true or apparent 
motions. Many different tests, therefore, had to be applied 
to the statements made by our author. 

It will be seen in the end that the given weekdays in most 
cases could only be made to correspond accurately with the* 
given lunar month and tithi by using sometimes one kind 
of year and sometimes another, and sometimes by using 
first one system and then a different one ; but this does not 
in itself necessarily disprove the accuracy of the dates, which 
may have been traditional and not the result of calculations 
made during the lifetime of Merutunga. The reasons for my 
conclusions are given below. 

Let it be remembered that if a writer makes up his mind 
to make a bold shot at the weekday corresponding to 
lunar month and tithi in a year long gone by he stands a fair 
chance of hitting either on the right day or on the day next 
to it. His chances are two in seven. As regards the lagna 
his chance of failure is very small, since in twenty-four hours 
the meridian passes through all the zodiacal signs.* But in 
the matter of the nakshatra he must choose one out of twenty- 
seven, and here Merutunga altogether breaks down. So that 
we are left with practically nothing but the weekday by” 
which to judge of the accuracy of the given date. Into this 
I shall now enter. 


1 Nevertheless Merutunga is wrong in six cases out of eleven. 
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Mervutunca’s VERIFIABLE DaTEs NOTED IN DETAIL 


Chipotkata Kings 

1. Foundation of city of Anhilvida by Vanaraja. Vikr. 802, 
Vaisikha éukla 2, Monday. The weekday is wrong by all 
calculations except that for an expired Vikrama year beginning 
with the month Ashadha or Karttika, and then only when the 
reckoning is by mean planetary motions. When true motions 
are the guide the quoted tithi was coupled with Tuesday, 
but was current for the most part of Monday (March 28, 
A.D. 746). 

2. Yogaraja’s coronation. Vikr. 862, Ashidha éukla 3, 
Thursday. If taken asa current Vikrama year beginning with 
Chaitra or Ashadha the weekday corresponding to the given 

‘tithi was Friday, but it was current for part of the previous 
Thursday (June 13, a.p. 804). Same result whether reckoning 
mean or true. 

3. Kshémarija’s coronation. Vikr. 898, Jyéshtha sukla 
13, Saturday. Weekday correct if the year be taken as an 
expired Vikrama year beginning with’ Chaitra, or a current 
Vikrama year beginning with Ashadha or Karttika. (May 7, 
A.D. 841.) Result by mean reckoning same as by true. 

4, End of Kshémaraja’s reign. Vikr. 922, Bhadrapada 
Sukla 15, Sunday. If the year be taken as an expired 
Vikrama year beginning with Chaitra or Ashddha, or as a 
current year beginning with Karttika, the given tithi is correct 
for the lunar month Nija Bhadrapada (this month was 
intercalary), whose fifteenth Sukla = Sunday, September 9, 
A.D. 865. If taken as a current Vikrama year beginning with 
Chaitra or Ashadha the given tithi was coupled with Monday, 
but was current on part of the previous day = Sunday,. 

“August 20, 4.p. 864. Same result by mean or true reckoning. 

5. Chamundarja’s anointment. Vikr. 935, Afvina gukla 1, 
Monday. The given tithi is correct if the year be taken as. 
the expired Vikrama year 935 beginning with Chaitra or 
Ashadha, or as a current Vikrama year beginning with 
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Karttika, the date being Monday, September 1, a.p. 878. 
Same result whether by mean or true reckoning. 

6. End of Chamundaraja’s reign. Vikr. 938, Magha 
Krishna 3, Monday. If the year be taken as an expired 
Vikrama year beginning with either Chaitra, Ashaddha, or 
Karttika, with the pirnimanta system of lunar months, the 
given tithi was coupled with Tuesday, but was current on 
part of the previous Monday = December 11, a.p. 881. 
This either by mean or true reckoning. 

7. Akadéva’s accession, (This date goes with the last, if 
we change the number of the tithi from “14” to “4”. IE 
not it is altogether wrong.) 

8. End of Akadéva’s reign. Vikr. 965, Pausha gukla 9, 
Wednesday. By both true and mean reckoning the date is 
correct if the year be taken as a current Vikrama year 
beginning with Chaitra, in which case it = Wednesday, 
December 16, a.p. 907. 

9. Accession of Bhuyagadadeva. Vikr. 990, Pausha éukla 
10, Thursday. It is fairly clear that the number of the year 
is wrongly stated, and that it should have been given on 
965, being the day following No. 8 above. In such case this 
date goes with the last. If the year be taken as 990 the week- 
day is wrong by all reckonings. 


Chaulukya Kings 

10. Milaraja’s coronation. Vikr. 993, Ashadha sukla 15, 
Thursday, “at midnight.” The date of Bhuyagadadeva’s 
death (or end of reign) being given in the text as “ Vikr. 991, 
Ashadha éukla 15”, it is probable that the year of Milaraja’s 
coronation should also have been given as “991”, or else 
both as “993. If we take the date as 993, the weekday, 
when classing the year as a current Vikrama year beginning 
with Chaitra or Ashadha, was coupled with Friday, but was 
current at midnight on Thursday, June 18, a.p. 935. To 
change the date given means to put the date out of court for 


present purposes. 
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11. Chamundaraja’s accession. Vikr. 1050, Savana 
éukla 11, Friday. If the year be taken as in Nos. 8 and 10 
above as a current Vikrama year beginning with Chaitra 
or Ashadha, the weekday is incorrect. But if it be 
taken as an expired Vikrama year beginning with Karttika, 
the given tithi by true reckoning was coupled with Saturday, 
but was current for part of Friday = July 20, a.v. 994. By 
mean reckoning the tithi could not be connected with the 
Friday. 

[Fleet, however, was of opinion that the number of the 
year is wrongly stated, seeing that there is extant a copper- 
plate record dated as in Miilaraja’s reign and on a day = 
January 19, 4.p. 995 (Kielhorn’s Northern List, Ind. Ant., 
vi, 191; xix, 83, 166). The grant was issued at Anhilvada.] 

12. End of Chamundaraja’s reign. Vikr. 1055, Aévina 
gukla 5, Monday. Here, again, there would appear to be an 
error in the number of the year, for the length of this king’s 
reign is stated as over thirteen years. Probably the year 
should be “1065”. The date goes with the next one. 

13. Vallabharaja’s accession. Vikr. 1065, Asvina éukla 6, 
Tuesday. If the year be taken as an expired Vikrama year 
beginning with Karttika the weekday is correct, ie. the 
given tithi was coupled with Agvina gukla 6 = Tuesday, 
September 27, a.p. 1009, and this whether by true or mean 
reckoning. That the year was one beginning with Karttika 
is evidenced by the details given as to the length of this king’s 
reign and the day of his successor’s accession ; for Vallabha- 
raja is said to have reigned for only five months and twelve 
days, and the accession of Durlabharaja is quoted as having 
taken place in the same year, Vikr. 1065, in the month Chaitra. 
Karttika and Chaitra, therefore, were in the same Vikrama 
year, Chaitra being the later. 

14, Durlabharaja’s coronation. Vikr. 1065, Chaitra sukla 6, 
Thursday (see No. 13). Taken as an expired Vikrama year 
beginning with Karttika the weekday by true reckoning 
was properly connected with Friday, but the given tithi was 
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current for about half the day on the previous Thursday, 
March 23, ap. 1010. By mean reckoning the given tithi was 
current almost the whole of the Thursday. 

15. Bhimaraja’s reign began Vikr. 1077, Jyéshtha sukla 12, 
Tuesday. The weekday is incorrect by all systems of 
reckoning. 

16. Karnadeva’s accession. Vikr. 1120, Chaitra krishna 
7, Monday. Taking the year as an expired Vikrama year 
beginning with Karttika, as in Nos. 13, 14 above, and 
reckoning the lunar months as on the pirpimanta system, 
the given tithi was regularly connected with Tuesday, but 
was current for twenty-one minutes on Monday, February 28, 
A.D. 1065, ie. in European reckoning, only from 5.39 to 
6 a.m. on Tuesday morning, 29th. This can hardly be taken 
as correct. As a mean tithi it conld not be connected with 
the Monday. 

17. Jayasiinha Siddharaja’s anointment. Vikr. 1150, 
Pausha krishna 3, Saturday. If the year be taken as an 
expired Vikrama year beginning with either Chaitra Ashadha 
or Karttika, and if the lunar month he reckoned by the 
amanta system, the weekday is correct and = Saturday, 
January 7, A.D. 1094. The result is the same by mean 
reckoning. 

18. Kumarapala’s anointment. Vikr. 1199, Karttika 
krishna 2, Sunday. Ifthe year be taken as a current Vikrama 
year beginning with Chaitra or Ashadha with amanta month 
reckoning the weekday is correct and = Sunday, October 19, 
A.D. 1141. Same result by mean reckoning. 

To analyse these results. Correct: weekdays have been 
found only by changing the methods of calculation in many 
cases. The dates have been checked in a number of different 
ways which yield a different weekday for the given tithi in ~ 
different years. My list, however, states only one solution, 
namely, that where the given weekday agrees more or less 
with the stated month and tithi. Omitting dates in years 
the numbers of which appear to have been wrongly quoted, 
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and dates which seem only half correct, i.e. where the stated 
weekday is the one next previous to the actually correct one, 
we have nine instances where, by one or other of the many 
modes of calculation, the weekday names fits the tithi. 

But although this result would appear at first sight fairly 
satisfactory, it must be borne in mind that it rests on a series 
of assumptions. 

Taking the first four dates, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5 (omitting No. 2), 
it is seen that while the last three may have been calculated 
as current Vikrama years beginning with Karttika, No. 1 
is only correct when the year is an expired Vikrama year 
beginning with Ashadha or Karttika. No. 8 is only correct 
when taken as a current Vikrama year beginning with Chaitra. 
Nos. 13, 14, and 17 are correct for expired Vikrama years 
beginning with Karttika, while No. 18 is only correct for a 
current Vikrama year beginning with Chaitra or Ashadha. 

Granted that the practice of sometimes naming a year as 
current and sometimes as expired was not unusual, still the 
genuineness of these nine dates cannot be assumed, except 
on the following hypothesis. Between a.p. 878 (No. 5) and 
907 (No. 8) the Vikrama year in Gujarat must have been made 
to begin with the month Chaitra instead of, as formerly, with 
Karttika. Between a.p. 907 and 1009 (No. 13) the beginning 
of the year was again changed back to Karttika, and between 
A.D. 1094 (No. 17) and 1141 (No. 18) still another change was 
made, the year being considered as beginning with Chaitra 
or Ashadha. 

A further change must also have been effected in or before 
A.D. 1065, computation of the sun’s and moon’s places being 
made by their true, instead of as formerly by their mean, 

motions. This is quite possible. 

* Lastly, while in a.v. 1065 the lunar months were made to 
begin with full moon they had, before the year a.p. 1094 
(No. 17) been made to begin with new moon. 

The most important of these supposititious changes, as 

bearing on the present question, is the first, namely, the three 
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changes in the beginning of the year—three changes in the 
popular New Year’s Day. So many changes seem quite 
improbable, and even if they had actually occurred it cannot 
be imagined that Merutunga was so well acquainted’ with the 
subject that he allowed for them when he entered the name 
of the weekday in each of his dates. That he was not an 
expert astronomer is proved by the entire irregularity of 
his fixtures for the nakshatras. If these three changes did not 
take place—if, that is, calculation is made by allowing for only 
one change in the beginning of the year, say, from Karttika 
to Chaitra prior to the year a.p. 907—then the weekdays do 
not agree with the given tithis in dates 13, 14, 16, and 17, 
and we have only five instances left of correctness in the dates. 
The only conclusion at which we can safely and logically 
arrive is that while the given years, and possibly the given 
months and tithis, may be traditional and more or less correct, 
and while it cannot be said decidedly whether the weekdays 
mentioned are also traditional or whether they were guessed 
at and written down at random as assuredly the nakshatras 
were, it is clear that Merutunga’s unfortunate manipulations 
of his dates and the fanciful additions which he made to them 
render it impossible for us to trust them. The true history 
of the kings of Anhilvada must be threshed out from a careful 
study of contemporary records, and no reliance can be placed 
‘on the chronology of the Prabandha Chintamani. 


JRAS. JULY 1920. o4 


A Samaritan Periapt 
By E. J. PILCHER 


HE illustration shows a small amulet which isremarkable 

as being the first known example of a bilingual in 
Greek and Samaritan. On the obverse it bears, in Samaritan’ 
characters, Jou bxa px én ka’él Yeshurin, “ None 
like the God of Jeshurun” (Deut. xxxiii, 26). On the 
reverse, Eis @eds: BoyO[e]e Mapmaviv, “One God. 
Help thou Marciane!” The female name, Marciane, recalls 
Markah nprm (a variant of the Latin Marcus), the first 
great Samaritan theologian. He has left a large literature, 
and is usually considered to have flourished about the fourth 
century of the Christian Era. His original name was Moses 


s 





oN 


ben Amram ben Sered ;’ but from humility, or other considera- 
tion, he altered mz Mosheh. Instead of the w, which has 
the numerical value of 300, he substituted 49 = 200 and 
p = 100: thus preserving the original total, but replacing 
the revered name of Moses by the obscure Markah. 

It will be noticed that the Samaritan characters are of 
different sizes in each of the three lines; the object being 
to fill up the entire width of the stone. The same method is 
followed in some manuscripts, with a similar intention. 
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These inscriptions are engraved upon a piece of hematite, of 
the size of the photograph, which appears to have been 
originally mounted in a metal frame, to be hung round the 
neck as a periapt. It was recently discovered at Nablts, in 
Palestine, and is now in the collection of Signor S. Raffaeli, 
of Jerusalem. From the character of the lettering, it would 
appear to date from about the fifth century. 

The intense monotheism of the Samaritans is reflected in 
these two short legends. The phrase “ None like the God of 
Jeshurun ” is found on Samaritan inscriptions of all kinds ; 
while the Greek Els @eds recalls the mx mim, Yahweh 
ekhod, “One Yahweh” (Deut. vi, 4), of equally frequent 
occurrence. This very same Greek phrase Els Geos is 
carved on the fourth century capital of a column discovered 
by Professor C. Clermont-Ganneau in 1881, at al-Amwas 
(the ancient Emmaus-Nicopolis). This Ionic capital bears 
on one side, in Greek characters, Ely deos. On the other 
side, in ancient Hebrew lettering, obwd tow qm, berik 
shemé \'élam, “Blessed be his name for ever.” Under- 
neath the block of stone is the Latin S. In this case, it 
will be noted, the relic is not Samaritan, but Jewish, as the 
learned discoverer has fully demonstrated; but it need 
scarcely be added that Judaism and Samaritanism are identical 
in their rigid monotheism. 

When in Damascus in 1900 Dr. Sobernheim, of Berlin, 
acquired a small periapt, consisting of an oval plate of bronze, 
with loop for suspension; and with Samaritan inscrip- 
tions on both sides, reading obv. “ The self-existing Yahweh. 
None like the God of Jeshurun. One Yahweh.” Rev. 
“Yahweh the Mighty. Yahweh the victorious. Yahweh his 
name.” Thus the magical effect is sought to be attained by 
the repetition of the divine name My usually transcribed 
by European scholars as Yahweh. 

Samaritan lapidary inscriptions have long been known. 
They are all from the walls of houses, either internal or 
external, where they were supposed to ensure the divine 
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protection by following the rescript of Deut. vi, 4-9, which 
directs that “ these words ” are to be inscribed on doors and 
gates. By a licence of interpretation, Samaritan devotees 
extended “these words ” to mean the “ ten words ” or Ten 
Commandments, which are employed in a more or less 
abbreviated form. Others preferred the “ Words of Creation ”, 
that is to say, the first chapter of Genesis, treated in a similar 
fashion ; while another favourite passage was Exodus xii, 23, 
inscribed over doors in the expectation that the Angel of 
the Plague would pass over the house so protected. The 
phrases found on the two amulets mentioned above are also 
frequently met with. 

In 1915 Dr. Moses Gaster made a fresh contribution to our 
knowledge by the publication and description of a number of 
Samaritan MS. talismans, written upon parchment, and 
intended to be folded, and worn upon the person as a protec- 
tion against witchcraft and other ills that flesh is heir to. 
These charms contain passages of scripture, divine names, and 
other mystical elements, including “ None like the God of 
Jeshurun ” and “ Yahweh el:hod”, showing the unity of idea 
and phraseology that underlies all these examples of Samaritan 
superstition. Some of Dr. Gaster’s talismans were specialized 
by bearing the name of the owner, just like the Samaritan 
periapt from Nablfis, though, naturally, in a longer formula, 
as in PSBA. xxxix, pp. 16 and 25 :— 

“T pray thee, Abiel, the angel who rules over fire ; may the fire 

be on the enemy, and may everyone who wears this writing 
be saved from the fire. . . . May the burning fire be quenched for 
him who is clothed with it [i.e. this writing], Abraham, son of 
Ab-Sakua, the Danafite. Amen.” 
(The Danafites are a celebrated family of Samaritans, 
probably connected with the village of Defne, situated to the 
east of Nablis.) Dr. Gaster assigns this particular charm 
to the second half of the seventeenth century. 


1 Montgomery, p. 305. 
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We may see, therefore, that this newly discovered periapt 
from Nablfis, in spite of its brevity, is strictly parallel to 
the other known examples of Samaritan mysticism, which 
have received so much attention from scholars during recent 
years, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


VOCAL HARMONY IN KAREN 

Karen, an important Indo-Chinese language spoken in 
Burma, is, like other members of the group, a tonic form 
of speech, in which each root-word remains unchanged, 
its relation to the other words of the sentence being indicated 
by its position, or by the addition of auxiliary syllables with 
or without independent meaning. 

T have said that the root-word remains unchanged, but there 
is an interesting exception to this general rule in oné dialect— 
the Karen-byu or White Karen, spoken in the east of Central 
Burma. Through the kindness of Mr. L. F. Taylor, of the 
Indian Educational Service, I have received a list of words 
and grammatical forms of this dialect, and Mr. Taylor points 
out that the vowels of four of the pronouns vary in harmony 
with the vowel of the word following. He gives the following 
examples of the present tense :— 


Verb. Singular. | Plural. 





Ast 2Qud | 3rd Ist 
person. | person. | person, | person. 


person. | person. 


zele we le 


to 
ES 
2 
Es 


le, to go yele ne le | 
lii-po, rae yii bét-po | nit bi-po ii Lit-po | wet bi-po} @i Idi-po be 

carried po 
pu, to carry | yu pie nupu |2upn jieupe | oi pu 2e-td-ah 


| - aT 
po, tonwake!| yo po no po | 20 po wo po i po re-tit-att 
ta, to fall | yale nala zala wa la 6i la carer 
Sita, to fear | yi Sika | ni Si-ka | zi Hi-ta | wi dita | 0; Sita | se-te-nd 
4, todrink | yaa na & 24a wick =| a 2e-tit-si 
| 1 @ 
Similarly, yi ¢wi, my dog; wi twi, our dog ; ni twi, thy dog ; 
yo bo, my ox; and so on. 
From the above it will be seen that, while the second and 
third persons plural remain unchanged, all the others change 
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so as to conform to the succeeding vowel. I may add that 
td-sd in 2e-ta-sé is the regular suffix of the plural. The e of 
the ze does not appear, in this case, to be affected by the & of 
the following ta. 

This is very interesting. I have come across no similar 
instance of vocal harmony in any other Karen dialect, or, 
indeed, in any other Indo-Chinese language. It will be 
observed that the harmony is retrogressive—-the vowel of 
one word governing that of the word that proceeds. It is 
well-known that vocal harmony is a prominent feature in 
Turki, but here it is ‘progressive, the vowel of the root 
governing the vowel of all the following suffixes (pronominal 
and other). 

I should be glad to know if other instances of vocal harmony 
in Indo-Chinese languages has been observed by students 
who are more familiar with these languages than I am. 


Gzorcr A. GRIERSON. 
CaMnER.ey. 
April 19, 1920. 


“JOMPON ” 

The origin of this familiar word for a kind of sedan-chair 
used in the Hill stations of Upper India has puzzled the authors 
of Hobson-Jobson, and even its indefatigable editor, Dr. Crooke. 
Several tentative explanations have been suggested, but, 
admittedly, none is satisfactory. May I add another ? 

The word is part of the regular vocabulary of Kashmiri, 
where is appears under the form zampéna, which the Pandits 
translate by the Sanskrit ydapyaydna—a word which the 
Amarakoéa explains as meaning “palanquin”. Yapyaydna- 
would become jappadna- in Prakrit, which would develop 
into japan or japan in the modern Indian languages. The 
corresponding word for the latter in Kashmiri would be 
zampaina, 

GrorcE A. Grrerson. 


CamMBERLEY. 
April 19, 1920. 
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WHAT IS SOMA? 

In the course of collecting historical data from the economic 
products mentioned in the Vedas, I have come up against 
the problem which has exercised the minds of Sanskritists 
from the time of Max Miiller down to the present day—what 
was the plant from which the old Aryans in India prepared 
their famous drink, the Amrita of the gods, Soma? The 
prolonged discussions on the subject are summarized by 
Professor Julius Eggeling in the introduction to his translation 
of the Shathapatha-Brahmana.! The facts regarding the 
plant given in the Vedas are to be found in Professor 
Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology. The most important for the 
purpose of identification are these : — 

1. That it resembled cows’ udders. 

2. That it had a likeness to the fingers of a man’s hand. 

3. That it was “ tawny ” in colour. 

4, That it grew on the mountains. 

Another very important clue is that in the Shathapatha- 
Brahmana several plants akin to Soma, which might be 
substituted for it, are given; among these are two well- 
known Indian grasses—dab or diirva and kusha grass. 
Another of these substitutes was called Shyenahrita, “ that 
which is carried off by eagles,” or falcons. 

Armed with these facts I went recently to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew to consult my friend, Sir David 
Prain. He had no theories of his own on the subject, and so 
kept an open mind to the suggestions I made to him. We first 
discussed the possibility of the young shoots of the deodar 
having been used, but this hypothesis did not fit in well with 
all the known facts. But when I mentioned that dab and 
_ kusha grasses were used as substitutes Sir David at once said, 
“Then very likely Soma was a kind of grass, probably 
Eleusine coracang,” or ragi, the common millet still used in 
the Eastern Himalayas for making the intoxicating drink 
called marua. We then went to the Herbarium, where the 

! Sacred Books of the Bast, vol. xxvi. 
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Curator showed us specimens of the plant and of others 
collected by the Afghan Boundary Commission in its search 
for the real Soma. 

There can be no doubt that the rigi plant answers perfectly 
to the description given in the Vedas. The spikes of the unripe 
ear (usually five in number), growing upwards, may very aptly 
be compared to the outstretched fingers. It is also quite easy 
to understand that the fat ripened ears, heavy with grain, 
when cut and held downwards suggested cows’ udders to the 
old Aryan peasant farmers. They are also “tawny” in colour. 
I have now again gone carefully through all the data collected 
by Professor Macdonell and others, and find no single detail 
which conflicts with the theory now presented, that the 
original Soma plant is no rare or obscure thing, but the 
common, familiar ragi. 

I will try now to describe the whole operation of preparing 
the famous drink of immortality as it pictures itself to my 
mind, and leave it to Sanskrit scholars to criticize. First the 
carts came in from the forest plantations with their loads of 
ripened rigi. Possibly the ears were soaked in water, or 
sprinkled, before being brought to the sacrificial ground. 
Then a skin was spread on the bottom of the sacrificial cart, 
and while one Brahman rubbed the ripe fat ears between the 
hands [or milked the udders of the Soma cow], another sat 
and ground the falling grain with a stone roller—the familiar 
curry stone of modern times. The next step was to pour water 
{perhaps hot water, for the Soma rite was closely connected 
with the fire rite] over the Soma mash and pass the liquid 
through a strainer of sheep’s wool. While the Brahmans 
were at work they sang a song, which reminds one of a good 
old Aryan sailors’ chantey, with a refrain, “ Flow Indu, flow 
for Indra” (Rig Veda, ix, 113). Indu, meaning a drop, was 
suggested by the small round grains of the millet, which were 
likened to drops of rain sent by Indra, or to drops of milk 
from the Soma cow. Both of these similes, very characteristic 
of the bucolic mind, seem to have misled Sanskritists into 
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supposing that Soma was a succulent plant exuding a milky 
juice. The liquid as it passed through the strainer was 
collected in jars placed under the cart, and when mixed with 
milk it was ready to be used as a libation for the gods. 

Whether fermentation took place before or after it was 
so‘used is a point which is not very clear. A more important 
question is why Soma was described in the Vedas as coming 
from the mountains. Rigi is now cultivated along the 
Himalayas up to a height of 8,000 feet. It may be assumed 
that the plant was brought to India by the early Aryan 
immigrants at a time when it constituted the principal food 
and drink of the Brahmans. In the later Vedic times they 
had already descended from the mountains to the Ganges 
Valley, where rice and not ragi was the staple food of the 
population. The Brahmans found rice a more palatable and 
more easily digested food. They adopted it then as a sub- 
stitute for ragi, and perhaps under the influence of Buddhism 
gradually gave up intoxicating liquors, or “‘ went dry”. 
So that when Soma was required by them for sacrificial 
purposes, either substitutes were found for it, or it had to 
be obtained from the original home of the Aryans in the 
mountains. Gradually the old name of it was forgotten. 
Ragi itself, however, remained the principal food of the 
Siidras, as it is in the present day, and thus the cultivation 
of it gradually spread over all the plains. The legends con- 
necting Soma with eagles or other mountain birds is easily 
explained—the birds used the dry stalks of ragi as a lining for 
their nests ! 

The only other point requiring explanation is that Soma 
is sometimes believed to have had a nauseating effect and an 
unpleasant smell. This is the case with marua when it is 
kept too long, but when freshly made it is an exhilarating 
drink which easily intoxicates the uninitiated. 

E. B. Havett. 

February 28, 1920. 
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THE BANTU LANGUAGES 

In his review of Miss Alice Werner’s Introductory Sketch 
of the Bantu Languages in the January number of this Journal 
Mr. Torday remarks :—‘‘ Naturally, the book deals with the 
spirit of the languages and not with the sound, consequently 
the author is quite justified in using Steer’s simple spelling, 
instead of a complicated phonetic alphabet, the study of which 
would require a book for itself.” 

As this remark is calculated to deter writers on languages, 
and especially unwritten languages, from using the phonetic 
alphabet i in general use in this country, and, in my opinion, 
to injure the cause of linguistic knowledge in ae as 
it does so, I think it necessary to deal with it. 

I confess myself unable to understand what the writer 
means by the spirit of the languages as distinguished from the 
sounds, which are the languages themselves. It is as if one 
should compliment the author of a treatise on boat-building 
for dealing, not with the boats themselves, but with the spirit 
of the boats. One can conceive of such a treatise as being 
readable, but not of its being of practical use to a person who 
wants to build boats. If Miss Werner had given no Bantu 
words in her book, Mr. Torday’s remark might be intelligible ; 
but the book is full of Bantu words, and these indicate sounds, 
and nothing but sounds. The only question is whether the 
written forms should make it easy for the reader to pronounce 
the words as they are pronounced in Bantu, or make it 
difficult or impossible for him to do so without previous. 
knowledge of the language, or mislead him into giving some 
other pronunciation. For when he reads them he cannot 
help pronouncing them somehow, either mentally or aloud. 
The result of a failure to indicate the correct sounds is not to 
defer this part of his studies to a later stage; it is to teach 
him wrong sounds, which he will afterwards have to unlearn,— 
with how much difficulty and painful effort only those who: 
have been through the process can know. 

Far from omitting to deal with the sounds of the languages, 
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Miss Werner has a whole chapter headed “Some Phonetic 
Laws”. She also fully recognizes the danger of neglecting 
sounds. On p. 230, for instance, she says:—“A study of 
General Phonetics is indispensable to anyone taking up an 
African language.”” It is the more remarkable that she has 
made no attempt to explain the meaning of the symbols she 
uses, beyond the general remark that the vowels are 
pronounced as in Italian and the consonants as in English. 
She thus leaves the reader completely in the dark as to 
how he is to distinguish vi from vy (p. 30), whether he is 
to pronounce the ng in kanga (p. 28) as in singer or as in 
single, and what values he is to give to y (p. 87), underlined v 
(p. 98), and y (p. 162). « 

This note, however, is not a criticism of Miss Werner's 
book, but of Mr. Torday’s remark quoted above, and it is 
only fair to Miss Werner to say that she refers the reader to 
several books on phonetics, and in particular to work done 
by Mr. Daniel Jones on the Bantu languages themselves. 

Mr. Torday is mistaken in supposing that a phonetic 
alphabet is necessarily complicated, or that its study would 
require a book in itself. The Sinhalese reader reviewed in 
this number of the Journal contains an exhaustive description 
of the Sinhalese consonants and vowels in four small pages. 

R. Grant Brown. 
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Communication 

1. Le Conseil de Ja Fondation, n’ayant subi aucun change- 
ment depuis le mois de novembre, 1918, est composé comme 
suit: MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje, président; M. Th. Houtsma, . 
Tj. De Boer, K. Kuiper; et C. Van Vollenhoven, sécrétaire- 
trésorier. 

2. Dans le cours de l’année 1919 la Fondation a fait 
paraitre chez Véditeur Brill, 4 Leyde, ses quatriéme et 
cinquime publications: no. 4, Bar Hebreus’s Book of the 
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Dove, together with some chapters from his Ethikon, trans- 
lated by A. J. Wensinck, with an introduction, notes, and 
registers ; no. 5, De opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in - 
Yemen, door C. Van Arendonk. L’ouvrage de M. I. Goldziher 
sur Vhistoire de V’interprétation du Qoran (édition augmentée 
des conférences tenues par l’auteur 4 Uppsala en 1913), 
dont la publication a déjd été annoncée, est sous presse et 
paraitra comme no. 6 de la série. 

3. Sont encore disponibles un certain nombre d’exemplaires 
des cing ouvrayes publiés par la Fondation. La vente se fait 
chez ’éditeur, E. J. Brill A Leyde, au profit de la Fondation: 
no. 1, Reproduction photographique du manuscrit de Leyde 
de.la [amfsah d’al-Buljturi (1909), au prix de 96 florins 
hollandais ; no. 2, Le Kittb al-Fakhir d'al-Mufaddal, publié 
par C. A. Storey (1915), au prix de 6 florins ; no. 3, Streit- 
schrift des Gaztli gegen die Betinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher 
(1916), au prix de 4,50 florins; no. 4, Bar Hebraeus’s Book 
of the Dove, together with some chapters from his Ethikon, 
translated by A. J. Wensinck (1919), au prix de 4,50 florins ; 
no. 5, De opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, 
door C, Van Arendonk (1919), au prix de 6 florins. © 
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Jean Lesquier. L’Armée romaine p’Ecyrre p’AvausTe 
A DioctErren. Ministére de I’Instruction publique et 
des Beaux Arts. Mémoires publiés par les Membres de 
l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie du Caire sous la 
Direction de M. Gzoraz Foucart. Tome xli. 14} x 
10}. pp. xxxi, 586, with map. Le Caire : Imprimerie 
de l'Institut. 1918. [Published in two fascicules: 
division at p. 280.] 


To the Greek of the fifth century B.c. Egypt presented all 
the fascination of a land of mystery ; under the early Roman 
Empire the imperial administration of Egypt was one of the 
arcana dominationis (Tac. Ann. ii, 59), and the penetration 
of that secret has for the modern student also its own peculiar 
attraction. In other provinces of the empire only inscrip- 
tions can supplement our incurious literary tradition, but in 
Egypt there are papyri to aid our research, and while the 
energies of scholars are rightly concentrated upon the editing 
of unpublished papyri, it is essential that the historian should 
at the same time by monographic treatment summarize our 
new knowledge, and by so doing throw into clearer relief those 
questions which still await solution. English scholarship 
has learnt the lesson that the historian of the Roman Empire 
must be an epigraphist as well as an archeologist ; it has, 
perhaps, not realized sufficiently that he must also be a 
constant student of the papyri—that it is his duty thus to 
lighten the task of the professed papyrologist by setting 
him free to concentrate his energies upon the decipherment 
of unpublished material. 

It is in this spirit that J. Lesquier has written this excellent 
work upon the Roman army of Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian ; it is to be followed by a study of that army in 
the fourth century on which Mlle. G. Rouillard is at present 
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engaged, which will in turn prepare the reader for a just 
appreciation of Jean Maspero’s book on the army of Egypt 
in the Byzantine period This division of labour is an 
example of that scientific planning of co-operative work which 
must more and more in the future replace the anarchy of 
individualistic research. 

Lesquier first sketches the history of the Roman army in 
Egypt, so far as our meagre material allows. Cwsar, after 
the conquest of Egypt, left three out of his four legions to 
garrison the country, and after the defeat of Antony’ Octavian 
gave C. Cornelius Gallus a force of the same strength. The 
history of the imperial army in Egypt begins with the 
campaign against Arabia, of which Lesquier gives a detailed 
account. He considers that this campaign forms the single 
exception to the defensive policy otherwise consistently 
followed by Augustus (p. 9); he thus apparently regards as 
proven Oldfather & Canter’s contention* that Augustus 
never sought in the West of Europe for any permanent exten- 
sion of the frontier beyond the Rhine. It may, however, be 
doubted whether our sources are adequate to enable us to 
reach any certain conclusion on this disputed issue. In the 
Arabian campaign Rome’s aim was economic—the control 
of the Red Sea commerce—and though the operations were 
in large measure a failure, Lesquier suggests (p. 13) that their 
moral effect was considerable. When the author of the 
Periplus of the Red Sea wrote his book, the king of the 
Homerites and the Sabmans is the “ friend” of Rome, and 
the great trading station of Adana was under Roman control. 
The absence of the army of Egypt on this campaign was the 
opportunity of the Ethiopians, but the result of the expedition 


1 Jean Maspero, Organisation militaire de UEyypt byzantine. Paris, 
Champion, 1912 (= Bibliothéque de I'Eeole des Hautes Etudes, Sciences 
historiques et philologiques, fase. 201). pp. 159. 

2 Ww. A. Oldfather & H. V. Canter, The Defeat of Varns and the 
German Frontier Policy of Augustus, pp. 118. University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. iv, No.2, June, 1915. University 
of Illinois, Urbana, . . 
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against them, led by C. Petronius, was that henceforth 
Lower Ethiopia was definitely incorporated into the territory 
of the empire. 

After 23 B.c. the garrison in Egypt was reduced by a legion. 
The Legio iii Cyrenaica was probably encamped in Upper 
Egypt from the time of the conquest, and at least from the 
year 5 B.c. the old regiment of Deiotarus of Galatia as Legio 
xxii Cyrenaica or Deiotarana formed part of the imperial 
garrison in Egypt; for many years it was the sole legion to be 
stationed at Alexandria. In the discussion of the origin of 
these two legions—were they both legions of Antony’s army 
occupying the Cyrenaica in 31 B.c. ?—Lesquier shows that 
Mommsen’s theories on the composition of the Roman army 
under Augustus must be reconsidered, and the whole question 
studied afresh in the light of the Egyptian evidence (pp. 43 
sqq-). Under Claudius in a.p. 43 the campaign in Britain 
necessitated the virtual transfer to the West of Legio xxii 
Cyrenaica; the Legio xxii which remains in Egypt is thus 
really a new creation. This will account for the fact that 
Legio xxii in the West appears as Primigenia; it was the 
original Legio xxii; perhaps at the same time the Legio xxii 
stationed in Egypt received the distinguishing epithet 
Deiotarana. As a result, it would seem, of this transfer, 
Legio iii Cyrenaica was now moved to Alexandria, and shared 
a single camp with Legio xxii Deiotarana at Nicopolis. From 
this Egyptian army some vexillationes were sent in Nero’s 
reign to reinforce Corbulo towards the close of his operations 
in the East, while Lesquier considers it probable that there 
was a concentration of troops in Egypt for the Ethiopian 
campaign, planned by Nero, which was prevented by the 
outbreak of trouble in Judea The legions at Alexandria 
were the first to declare for Vespasian, and 2,000 men were 
detached to take part in the Jewish War. 


: “Tl est possible que la préparation de la campagne évhiopienne ait 
été poussée plus loin qu’on ne l'estime généralement ” (Lesquier, p. 20). 
For our literary evidence, cf. Bernard W. Henderson, The Life and 
Principate of the Emperor Nero, 1905, pp. 223-4, 479-80. 
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The next important event in the military history of the 
province is the creation (c. a.D. 109) by the Emperor Trajan 
of Legio ii Traiana, stationed, perhaps, in Babylon. Lesquier 
concludes as the result of an elaborate discussion of the 
evidence that this legion owes its numeral to the fact that 
Trajan first formed Legio xxx Ulpia, and that Legio ii Traiana 
was the second legion of his creation. This increase in the 
garrison of Egypt can hardly be explained by any need for 
larger forces within the province itself; it was rather due 
to Trajan’s general military policy which demanded more 
troops in the Hast, while the emperor was unwilling to add to 
the four legions already united under the single command 
of the governor of Syria. Legio iii Cyrenaica and Legio ii 
Traiana both sent detachments to Asia a.p. 114 or spring 
A.D. 115 (2), but whether Legio xxii Deiotarana took part in 
the Parthian War is, Lesquier considers, on our present 
evidence an insoluble problem. The Egyptian army of 
occupation thus reduced had to be reinforced to cope with 
the great Jewish revolt of a.p. 115-16, and in this crisis 
occurs the only instance known to us of a general levy amongst 
the inhabitants of the province. Legio iii Cyrenaica was 
removed from Egypt by Hadrian to Bostra, when the 
annexation of Arabia was completed, while Legio xxii 
Deiotarana ceases to exist at some time between a.p. 119 
and 170; it may have been annihilated in the revolt of the 
Jews A.D. 132-5, or in the campaign against the Parthians 
begun in a.p. 161; Lesquier inclines to the former date. 
Thus the garrison of Egypt was reduced to a single legion. 

The extreme gravity of the crisis produced by the war 
against the Marcomanni under Marcus Aurelius is shown 
with startling clearness by the temporary transfer of Legio ii 
Traiana to the west (a.p. 172%). Avidius Cassius was ordered. 
to Egypt from Syria to suppress the ensuing Egyptian revolt, 
and as a fesult the troops in Egypt declared for him in 


1 The reader might have been referred to Von Premerstein’s study of 
military conditions under Marcus Aurelius published in Alio, xii, 1912. 
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A.D. 175, though they subsequently deserted his cause. The 
army in Egypt enthusiastically supported Pescennius Niger 
against Septimius Severus, but in the first half of the third 
century its activity would seem to have been confined to 
the repression of the periodic revolts which were a constant 
feature of the turbulent life of the citizens of Alexandria.* 
It repulsed the invasion of the Blemmyes, whose aggression, 
Lesquier suggests, may have been caused by the foundation 
about this time (c. a.p. 262) of the kingdom of Axum, and 
later held out with difficulty against the contemporaneous 
attacks of the Blemmyes and of the Palmyrene troops (269). 
When Probus had recovered Egypt (271), and Aurelian had 
suppressed the revolt of Firmus, the Egyptian army turned 
king-maker and declared Probus emperor. 

Such in outline is the military history of the army in Egypt ; 
though, at times, the garrison (cf. pp. 101-14) may perhaps 
have reached a maximum of some 23,000-25,000 men, this 
high figure is exceptional. After the conquest of the country 
and before Roman rule was assured, the garrison numbered 
22,800; under Trajan, when the figure may have been close 
upon 25,000, the increase was due, as we have seen, not to 
the needs of Egypt, but to the general aggressive Eastern 
policy of that military emperor. The normal figures were 
those of the first century—some 17 or 18 thousand men ; or 
of the second century after Hadrian—some .13 thousand, 
including the auxiliary troops (3 or 4 ale, 9 to 6 cohorts). 
Amongst the latter it is interesting to note the increase in 
the strength of the cavalry; four cohorts out of eight are 
mounted in the first century, five out of six in the second, and 

1 CE. M. Platnauer, The Life and Reign of the Emperor Lucius Septimins 
Severus, Oxford, 1918, pp. 79, 122. 

2 My friend H. I. Bell has pointed out to me that the supposed 
"Toubaixds tdpaxos of A.D. 136-7 (cf. Lesquier, pp. 26, 67) is due to 
a misreading of the papyrus (Berlin Papyrus, 899, edited by Schubart 
in B.G.U. iii): the reference is to the revolt of a-p. 116-17. Cf. 
U. Wilcken, Zu den jiddischen Aufstdnden in Aegypten, Hermes, liv, 1919, 
pp. 111-12; in consequence “‘jener jiidische Aufstand von 136/137 aus 
der Geschichte wieder zu streichen ist ”. 
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among these are dromedarii. The strength of the cavalry 
and the prevalence of light-armed troops reflect the conditions 
of the country which the Egyptian army was called upon to 
defend (cf. pp. 113-14, 478-9). 

One of the most valuable sections of Lesquier’s work is 
devoted to the study of the éixpots and its significance for, 
Roman administration. In place of the current view that 
there existed different kinds of émixpices—-military, fiscal, 
érixptots of the Epheboit— Lesquier contends, it would 
appear with reason, that there was but one: its object not 
merely to establish immunity from the capitation tax, but 
rather the determination of a general personal status; those 
who have proved their title to be included in the list of the 
émixexpyzévor can claim the rights belonging to the two’ 
privileged nations, Romans and Greeks. The émixpicis has 
thus no special military significance, save in so far as admission 
to the legions confers Roman citizenship, and thus creates 
a title to establish the resulting position of privilege before 
the delegates of the Praefect acting as éxixpicts commissioners, 
or, as in the case of the auxiliary troops, citizenship is conferred 
by honesta missio after twenty-five years’ service, and thus 
gives rise toa similar claim. The native Egyptians as dediticii 
subject to the capitation tax are excluded from the érixpiots 
and from the army (cf. Lesquier, pp. 201, 210, 215), though 
in certain cases, through participation in the training of the 
gymnasium and the Greek life of the home metropolis, they 
may secure admission to the privileges of the earlier con- 
quering race—the Greeks. The whole section is an admirable 
example of lucid and convincing reasoning (Lesquier, pp. 155- 
201); the details do not admit of any summary statement. 

This study of the ¢rixprocs is followed by a consideration 
of the recruitment of the Roman forces. At the first. the 

+ For the view previously held of a peculiarly military éxlxpiis, of. the 
summary in M. Modica, Contriluti Papirologici alla Ricostruzione dell’ 


Ordinamento dell’ Eyitto sotto il Dominio Greco-Romano, Athenmum, 
Roma, 1916, pp. 254-5, a useful manual not mentioned in Lesquier’s 


bibliography. 
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Egyptian army, it would appear, was mainly recruited from 
the East, especially Asia Minor (Galatia), but from the end of 
the first century a marked change is observed ; the legions 
are recruited within the province itself, and above all in the 
camp from the sons of soldiers, from the ez castris} These 
latter appear in Egypt from the reign of Augustus, or that of 
Tiberius. Local recruitment for the army of Africa dates 
from the time of Hadrian, and this, it would seem, holds good 
for the rest of the Empire ; the evidence from Egypt suggests 
that local enlistment was the custom in Egypt long before 
it became general in other provinces (Lesquier, pp. 216, 
479-80). Another remarkable feature of the Egyptian army 
is that from the beginning of the second century Roman 
+ citizens are found in the auxiliary corps; before 156 it 
has apparently become habitual, since in that year legionaries 
are transferred without any question of degradation from 
Legio ii Traiana to the Cohors i Augusta pretoria Lusitanorum 
equitata. “Conscription locale, institution des ex castris, 
assimilation dans l’estime publique du service des auxilia & 
celui des légions, ces trois traits caractéristiques du développe- 
ment des armées impériales se manifestent plus tit dans 
les légions égyptiennes que dans celles des autres provinces” 


(Lesquier, p. 480). 


1 Here Lesquier would see the influence of the Egyptian military 
system of Ptolemaic times when in peace the soldiets lived as farmers 
on the land, and were allowed to marry: their sons, as under the later 
Roman system of the limitanei, inherited their lands on condition of 
themselves entering the army. ‘‘Le légionnaire ne peut trausmettre 
a’ son fils, servant comme lui, un xAjpos tenu de l’Empereur: i] n’en 

ie pas; mais en le faisant entrer dans l’armée, il assure 4 ce 
batard le droit de cité romaine. Le recrutement en est facilité; et il 
est probable que Rome a hérité des Lagides A la fois le mal d'une 
discipline relichée et le reméde qui I’a pallié ” (Lesquier, p. 211). 

2 It is strange that Lesquier should discuss the recruitment of the 
auxilia in Egypt (pp. 216-26) without any reference to G. L. Cheesman’s 
The Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army (Oxford, 1914): Section II, 
Recruiting and Distriiution, pp. 57-101 (for Egypt, cf. pp. 163-4, and 
for the Palmyrenes especially p. 88). Local recruitment for the auzilia 
in the first century was apparently general ; cf. Cheesman, pp. 77-80. 
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This quotation leads, indeed, to the wider question, raised 
by Ernst Kornemann in his boldly suggestive study Aegypten 
und das Reich,’ of the influence of Egypt upon the general 
constitutional and administrative development of the Roman 
Empire. Here in Egypt the Emperor through his Viceroy, 
the Prefect, had been absolute ruler from the first; here 
were no Republican traditions. Here, too, centralization of 
government in the hands of the Prefect was complete ‘(for 
his military position cf. Lesquier, pp. 115-19, for the ¢aixpiois, 
pp. 189sqq.). Gallienus excludes the senators from the army, 
but they had always been excluded from the Egyptian army ; 
in the third century the preefectus castrorum is not only 
administrative head of the legionary camp, but general as 
well; Lesquier, after an elaborate study of the evidence - 
(pp. 119-32), concludes that while in Egypt under the early 
emperors the preefectus legionis was distinct from the prefectus 
‘castroram—the latter being then only a simple primipilus—at 
some time shortly after the union (c.4.D. 43) of the two Egyptian 
legions in the single camp at Nicopolis—at least by a.p. 90—the 
prefectus castrorum, now only chosen from among the 
primipil bis, took the place of the preefectus legionis; he has 
“Je commandement tactique ” added to his administrative 
functions, and ranks immediately after the Prefect of Egypt. 
In fact, at the end of the first century the preefectus castrorum 
in Egypt occupies a precisely similar position to that of the 
equestrian prefectus castrorum in the rest of the empire 
after the exclusion of senators from the army by Gallienus 
(cf. Lesquier, p. 483). Modern papyrological research has, 
indeed, opened up the whole subject of the influence exerted 
by Egypt upon the general constitutional military and admini- 
strative development of the Empire.* 

There is no space here to consider Lesquier’s treatment of 


2In .Gercke & Norden’s Hinleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, 
Bad. iii*, pp. 281-95, Leipzig, 1914. 

2 An outstanding example of such research f is Rostovtsev’s study of 
the origins of the colonate. 
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the lower grades of the officers of the army, or of the work 
of soldiers in guarding the trade routes, whether towards the 
mines of Sinai or towards the Erythrean Sea, or their part in 
the execution of public works or the maintenance of frontier 
defence ; Lesquier discusses the cults of the soldiers, their pay, 
their rations,! the discharge of veterans, and the immunities 
which they enjoyed on retiring into civil life as Roman citizens ; 
he traces elaborately the character and extent of the Roman 
occupation, and the line followed by the-frontier of the Roman 
province (pp. 377-470). For these chapters a bare mention 
must suffice. A word must, however, be said of the section 
on the marriage of soldiers in the Roman army (pp. 262-79). 
Here Lesquier shows from the papyri the strictness of the 
application of the rule of Roman law that no soldier during 
service could contract a legal marriage, while military service 
even suspended all the legal effects of a marriage duly con- 
tracted before enlistment. But he also illustrates the constant 
efforts of the soldiers to circumvent this prohibition, e.g. the 
attempts to disguise dowries under the form of contracts of 
loan and depositum. On the other hand, imperial legislation, 
while maintaining the principle intact, yet modifies the rigours 
of the law in some particulars, allows soldiers to appoint as 
heirs their bastard sons, who are, of course, strangers to the 
testator in the eye of the civil law (cf. Gaius, ii, 109-10), even 
admits (letter of Hadrian to the Prefect of Egypt) them among 
the cognati to a share in their parent’s property in the case of 
succession ab intestato, until Septimius Severus grants the 
right of marriage at least to those soldiers who were Roman 
citizens (4.D. 197 ?)—this is surely the true view of the much 
disputed passage in Herodian *—this right, as a result of the 
edict of Caracalla, being extended to all free inhabitants of 


1 For new evidence on this subject cf. the ostraka published by 
Hugh G. Evelyn White, ‘* Greco-Roman Ostraca from Dakka, Nubia” : 
Class. Rev., xxxiii, May-June, 1919, pp. 49-53. 

2 Herodian, 3.8.4. For a discussion of the passage cf. M.*Platnauer, 

_ op. cit., pp. 167-9. 
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Egypt, save perhaps the native dediticii; for them it may 
still have been true that military service in auxilia or fleet 
excluded marriage. This whole section of Lesquier’s book 
is an admirable study of the way in which human nature in the 
long run triumphs over the tyranny of the raison d'état. 

At the close of the work there follow five Appendices : 
I, Inscriptions previously published only in periodicals not 
generally accessible ; II, II, IV, Papyrus texts; V, a list’ 
of the Prefects of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian; and 
VI, a prosopographia of the army in Egypt. There are four 
Indices: I, Texts discussed or cited ; II, names of persons ; 
III, names of places; and IV, Index des Matiéres. There is 
also a large map of Roman Egypt. A reviewer can hardly 
be mistaken if he pronounces the work to be indispensable 
for the student of the history of the Roman Empire." 

Norman H. Baynes. 


Tae Travers or Peter Munpy 1 Europe anp Asta, 
1608-1667. Vol. III (in two parts). Travels in England, 
India, China, etc., 1634-8. Edited by Lt.-Col. Sir 
Richarp Carnac Tremptn, Bt. Published (1919) by 
the Hakluyt Society, Second Series, No. xlv. 


The two tomes in which vol. iii of Peter Mundy’s Travels 
is issued maintain the reputation of the Hakluyt Society, 
and are a model of scholarly and painstaking editing. The 
Society has given us a type which is bold and restful to 
the eye, and has reproduced many of Mundy’s illustrations in 
admirable form; the editor has drawn freely on his own 
knowledge of many of the places visited, includes 159 titles 
in his list of books and manuscripts quoted in his notes, and 
has taken pains to explain every word in Mundy’s text 
which would not ordinarily be known to the casual reader ; 

1 There are very few misprints not mentioned in the Corrigenda, but 


for clinabarii (p. 35) read clibanarit, and for populus (p. 225, ». 1) read 
eM, 
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and both have joined in drawing on other sources to supply 
gaps in Mundy’s narrative or to elucidate his remarks. 

These other sources are of great value. They include :— 

1. MSS. in the Public Record Office. 

2. Marine records preserved at the India Office. 

3. Captain Weddell’s account of the expedition described 

by Mundy in this volume. 
The Courteen Papers in the Bodleian Library. 
. Transcripts from the Dutch archives at The Hague. 
Transcripts from the Portuguese archives at Lisbon. 

This volume contains the full account of Weddell’s voyage 
to Canton, undertaken on behalf of the Courteen Association, 
which had been licensed and subsidized by Charles I to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of the East India Company in developing 
a lasting and profitable trade with the Indies. Mundy gives, 
interspersed with his narrative, many fresh first impressions of 
the strange sights he saw, in natural history, in ethnology, in 
the weights and currencies, in language—in everything that 
would strike an observant traveller as being worthy of 
remark ; and for these observations, elucidated by Sir R. C. 
Temple's notes, his diary must take a foremost place as a work 
of reference. But its principal value is in the account it 
gives of the first English trading venture to a Chinese port, 
one which ended ingloriously but was not wholly unsuccessful. 
This venture was characterized by English bulldog tenacity 
and Drakian impetuosity, by Portuguese chicanery in 
defending the monopoly of Macao, and by Chinese rapacity 
and imbecility in excluding the foreigner from their ports. 
These characteristics marked the whole of Weddell’s stay in 
Chinese waters, from June 27 to December 29 (0.s.), 1637. 
For the narrative of events the reader may be referred to the 
diary ; but some comment may be permitted on the conduct 
of the Portuguese, the Chinese, and the English. 

It should first be noted that, though the enterprise was 
a failure, leading to no future results, yet, in seeking 
the causes, we must beware of applying to the seventeenth 
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century the well-ordered and fully established standards 
of the twentieth. That was an age of monopoly and of 
buccaneering expeditions—the holders fighting to exclude all 
others from sharing in their profits; the intruders fighting 
for free trade, which, when they obtained it, they in their 
turn sought to turn into a monopoly for their own benefit. 
Under these conditions the conduct of each of the three parties 
concerned was what might have been foretold. 

The Portuguese held a valuable monopoly, the trade of 
Macao amounting to a million taels (£350,000) a year. This 
monopoly they enjoyed on sufferance; the Chinese officials 
maintained a strict control over Macao and the Portuguese 
in it, and exacted from the Portuguese a tribute of 30,000 
dollars a year for the privilege of trading ; while the Chinese 
merchants held the Portuguese in the hollow of their hand, 
and granted them such trading conditions as they pleased. 
The Portuguese officials in the Indies were notorious for their 
rapacity even in that age of official corruption. They all, 
officials and merchants, saw their monopoly threatened 
and their profits endangered, and adopted every means in 
their power to shut out the interlopers, to make trade 
impossible for them, and to induce them to think it inexpedient 
to return. They were charged by Weddell with inciting the 
Chinese to their acts of obstruction and hostility; in the 
nature of things, there can be no proof of this, but it is not 
inherently improbable ; and, lacking the force to compel the 
English, it is very probable that they adopted the indirect 
means with which they were charged. 

The Chinese were naturally rapacious in their extortion 
from foreign traders; they had, a hundred years before, 
suffered from the aggressive conduct of the Portuguese, and, 
like the hermit crab, sought every means of protecting 
themselves from similar action by other encroaching foreigners. 
With the tamed Portuguese they could deal, as, from 1638, 
the Japanese also began to deal with the Dutch in Nagasaki ; 
but with the turbulent, intrusive, unsubmissive English 
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they had a harder task. The uneducated military at the 
outset saw their opportunity, and grasped it, to fleece 
Weddell; the huckstering traders, not yet elevated to the 
high standard to which they had attained by the end of the 
eighteenth century, rushed to the mélée of plunder, to get 
what they could, each for himself. The higher provincial 
officials, even in those days when the Ming Empire was 
drawing to a close, had a saving sense of wise discretion, and 
intervened to call off the plunderers, and to bring the English 
to a recognition of their wrongdoing, and a promise to conduct 
themselves better if they should ever return to a Chinese port. 

The English, by our standards, behaved badly; but, by 
the canons of the day, their conduct was normal. Weddell 
had, fresh to his mind, the memory of Drake at Nombre de 
Dios, the disputes over the Assiento ships, and other more 
recent instances of forcible opening of trade in the East Indies, 
in which he had himself taken part. China had been a closed 
house; the Portuguese had a side door opened to them on 
terms ; but against the English the door had been shut and 
barred. Weddell came, ready to use the Portuguese side door, 
ready to knock humbly at the front door, but ready also to 
burst open the door if it should be slammed in his face. He 
had been for years in the service of the East India Company, 
and his opinion may be assumed to have been the same as 
that expressed in 1627, in a reasoned memorandum on opening 
trade with China, by the Presidency of Batavia to the Directors 
of the Company. The memorandum begins :— 


“ Concerning the Trade of China, three things are especially 
made known unto the World. 

The One is, the abundant trade it affordeth. 

The Second is, that they admit no Stranger into their 
country. 

The Third is, that Trade is as Life unto the Vulgar, 
which in remote parts they will seek and accommodate, 
with Hazard of all they have.”’ 
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Weddell was resolved to seek trade with hazard of all he 
had. He waited patiently for more than a month in the 
hope that he might obtain what he wanted through the 
Portuguese. Then he applied at the Bogue, and when he 
was requested to wait, he waited ; but when his boat was fired 
on, he considered that his face had been slapped, and he 
hit back. If the position had been reversed, even in those 
days, and a Chinese trading ship had been ordered to wait 
below Tilbury Fort until the London Customs authorities 
could be referred to, a boat from the Chinese trader engaged 
in taking soundings past the fort would not, perhaps, have 
been fired on; but the police would have been sent to arrest 
it. Being in remote parts and ready to hazard all he had, 
Weddell struck. When his ships were attacked by fireships, 
with suspicions of intrigues by the Portuguese, and knowing 
that his Merchants were in peril at Canton, he took strong 
action and sought to force the Chinese to their knees. He 
had now put himself in a position such that he could not 
ensure the safety of his Merchants, and, to obtain that, he 
was driven to eat humble pie; he acknowledged his wrong- 
doing, undertook never to repeat his offence, and, on those 
terms, was allowed to complete his trade for the present 


voyage. 
H. B. M. 


Ouriines or Coivese Art. By Joun C. Fercuson. The 
Scammon Lectures at the Art Institute of Chicago, 1918. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1919. 


The author of the standard work on China some forty years 
ago wrote: “The time is speedily passing away when the 
people of the Flowery Land can be classed among uncivilized 
nations.” His words have come true in a sense he little 
dreamed of ; for, instead of the Chinese growing westernized 
and regenerated through missionary endeavour till they 
emulated the one model of civilization recognized by Dr. Wells « 
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Williams, we ourselves have become appreciative students of 
the oldest existing culture, and find our own art mysteriously 
influenced and modified thereby. A number of writers have 
aided the process : some as sinologues, some as archeologists, 
and at least one as poet and art critic combined. The author 
of these lectures contributes to the good cause in a different 
role. He appeals to us as transmitter and exponent of 
native virtuosoship, a knowledge of which he has had unusual 
opportunities of acquiring during thirty years residence in 
the country. 

It is in.this direction that Dr. Ferguson is specially 
interesting. He is able to present new matter besides 
summarizing the work of previous Western writers. For 
instance, he devotes a whole chapter to calligraphy, and 
discusses that peculiar quality of jade which appeals to the 
sense of touch, and mentions, too, a host of technicalities 
familiar to native experts, but little known to us. As for 
calligraphy—an art by the Chinese given the place of prime 
importance—it is doubtful whether any occidental student, 
however enthusiastic, can ever fully appreciate its mysteries. 
It is certain that he cannot without undergoing the laborious 
course of training necessary to the making of a Chinese scholar 
of the old school. 

In his description of ancient bronzes it is not quite clear 
what Dr. Ferguson means when he says that “ the artists 
exhibited a high degree of imagination in their depictions and 
avoided the pitfall of attempting to represent animal forms by 
crude designs”. The animal motifs used fall into two main 
classes: patterns elaborated and conventionalized beyond 
semblance to their basic forms, and frank attempts to portray 
realistically actual birds and beasts. Itis true that the former 
often exhibit considerable imagination, or rather ingenuity, 
and that the latter sometimes reach a high plane of artistic 
achievement. But the word “realistically” just used needs 
qualification, because it may be understood in different senses. 
‘The realism attained in many ancient Chinese bronzes with 
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such extraordinary mastery is the kind that, ignoring super- 
ficial trivialities, is concerned with the forces of life interpreted 
through the salient characteristics of the being represented. 
It may be associated with purely conventional elements ; 
witness the famous bronze owl in the Eumorfopoulos Collec- 
tion, which, though far removed from imitative reproduction, 
has an air of vitality positively uncanny. 

Of all the conventionalized motifs the meander and the 
t‘ao-t‘ieh are the commonest, and therefore deserve more 
consideration than the author gives them. The latter some- 
times appears in definite human or bruteshape. For instance, 
a Chou drum represented in the Collection of Chinese Bronze 
Antiques, published by the Shimbi Shoin in 1910, has an 
undoubtedly human face surrounded with the traditional 
pattern forming part of what is termed the t‘ao-t‘ieh mask. 
So, too, the t‘ao-t‘ieh on the ting figured in Hsi ch‘ing ku chien, 
v, 17, represents fairly realistically the head of an ox. 
Whether the ogre-like mask was originally founded on the 
faciak characteristics of a savage tribe, of the Tibetan mastiff, 
of the ox, or of a debased and vicious human type, is a subject 
for conjecture, and likely to remain so. No less uncertain is 
the truth of the popular explanation that the design was 
placed on ancient bronzes as a symbol of and a warning 
against the sins of greed and lust. And this introduces the 
whole question of the symbolic interpretation of decorative 
motifs. In repudiating the theories of Sung critics the author 
follows Dr. Laufer, who in turn based most of his arguments 
on the Ku yii t'u k‘ao, published in 1884 by the discriminating 
archeologist Wu Ta-ch‘éng. Thus Dr. Ferguson says : 
“ There are diapers, in the centre of which are nipples. This 
is the only instance in ancient Chinese art where the motive 
seems to have been drawn from the body, and I am not sure 
that the Sung dynasty scholars were correct in interpreting 
this round, bulging shape as intended to represent a nipple.” 

There is no gainsaying the resemblance to a nipple shown 
by the boss often employed in the design of ancient bronzes, 
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and the similarity in shape may sufficiently account for the 
technical term “nipple” used in this connexion. It is 
another matter whether the “ nipple” was put there, as 
explained by Wang Fu in Po ku t‘u, in order to symbolize the 
nourishment of mankind in antithesis to the surrounding 
“ cloud and thunder pattern ” that stands for the fertilization 
of plant life. When Dr. Ferguson says in the sentence above 
quoted “the body”, it is presumed he means the human 
body. He is wrong in this statement. Representations of 
man do occur, though rarely, in objects of art as ancient as 
the San Tai. One example has already been alluded to. 

The author is disappointing as an art critic. One of the 
paintings reproduced is entitled “ Lion and Barbarians”, and 
it shows two jocular well-dressed men in company with an 
alleged lion. The creature is a sorry and insipid burlesque 
that would scarcely pass muster in the most provincial of our 
pantomimes, and, so far as can be judged from the small- 
sized reproduction, it never came from the brush of the artist 
who so ably painted the figures. Of course, there are lions 
and lions in China. Most of them are either fierce or dignified, 
even if unknown to zoology. But this is a miserable boneless 
thing, feebly patting a brocade ball; yet Dr. Ferguson would 
have us believe that it inspired the imperial eulogy he quotes, 
and that (to use his own words) “‘ the purport of this painting 
is to show the triumph of Buddhism, represented by the 
human-faced lion, even among the barbaric frontier tribes ”. 

Then there is the picture attributed to the Tang artist 
Liu Shan. Presumably Dr. Ferguson is not acquainted with 
the masterly portrait of Lii Tung-pin exhibited at the Musée 
Cernuschi in 1912, and reproduced in the first volume of 
Ars Asiatica, or he would not have been so dogmatic in 
asserting that the Liu Shan picture represents Kuo Tzit-i. 
There arereasons, which cannot be gone into here, for con- 
sidering that the latter picture is the work of some copyist 
who had seen this wonderful portrait of Lii Tung-pin. 

It is somewhat rash to specify Pali as the language of the 
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Buddhist books brought to China in a.p. 67, and exception 
must also be taken to the statement (on p. 30) that Persian 
workmen left no permanent impression on Chinese art. 

A highly satisfactory feature of this interesting book is an 
index with Chinese characters, though it is a pity that the 
romanization is as inconsistent there as it is in the body of 
the work. 

W. Percevan Yerrs. 


Persian Tares. Written down for the first time in the 
original Kermani and Bakhtifri, and translated by 
D. L. R. Lormer and E. 0. Lorimer. Illustrations by 
Hitpa Roserts. Macmillan. 1919. 

In a delightful preface Major and Mrs. Lorimer dedicate their 
book of Persian Tales “ to their nephews and nieces, real and 
adopted . . . who, disregarding our misfortune in being grown- 
ups, have met us with so great frankness and friendliness, 
as a token of gratitude”. Taking down folk-tales phonetically 
appears to have been one of the methods adopted by 
Major Lorimer and his wife in learning the Kermani and 
Bakhtiari dialects, The final results of that study we shall 
shortly possess in the Grammar of Bakhtiari and its kindred 
dialects now in the press in our Prize Publications Fund. 
That book will not be dedicated to the young nephews and 
nieces ; meanwhile, they have the firstfruits of the study in 
this collection of Persian tales, translated into English. The 
Kermani stories are those of town-dwellers; the Bakhtiari 
tales belong to the hill-dwelling nomadic tribes of south- 
western Persia. They are short, varied, and full of Eastern 
colour. Many of them begin and end in a fixed formula 
which we do not remember to have seen elsewhere. “ Once 
upon a time there was a time when there was no one but 
God.” “And now my story has come to an end, but the 
sparrow never got home.” So the Kermani people appear 
always to begin and end their.tales, but the Bakhtiari folk 
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have no such formule. There are incidents that remind the 
reader of the Arabian Nights, such as “ The Story of the Magic 
Bird” and “The Baker and the Grateful Fish”; there is the 
familiar theme of the handsome prince who was a snake by 
day and a man at night, with other “ far-travelled tales’. 
Miss Marian Cox has no examples of a Persian Cinderella in 
her great collection of Cinderella stories, but they are found 
in this book; and there are several examples of stories 
containing the cumulative rhymes, of which the most familiar 
is our nursery song of the “ House that Jack built”, and the 
most notable the Had Gadya or “One Kid’’, that strange 
Aramaic song recited at the close of the first two evening 
Passover home services. It is a type of nursery jingle as 
old and as widespread as the world. 

We must add a word in commendation of the illustrations, 


which are fresh and unconventional. 
E. H. 


Mots rer Cuosrs Berperes. Notes de Linguistique et 

dEthnographie. Dialectes du Maroc. Par E. Laovsr, 

. Professeur titulaire de Langue berbire i I’école supérieure 

de Langue arabe et de Dialectes berbéres de Rabat. 
Paris: Challamel, Rue Jacob 17. 1920. 


In the preface to this fine volume of over 500 pages the 
author states that it is a collection of notes relative tothe 
lexicography and ethnography of the Berbers, which he has 
gathered in the course of five years of research and study, 
which he now offers to the “ berberisants”’ and to all who are 
interested in whatever way in Berber Marocco; but in this 
country, at any rate, the book will probably appeal most of 
all to the student of folklore. The author speaks as if he were 
a mere picker-up of unconsidered trifles which had been missed 
by Doutté and Westermarck, but his book is an independent 
work, and well worthy of study, even by those who may not 
have worked at this particular vein before. 

JRAS. JULY 1920. 26 
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This volume covers practically the whole of the life and work 
and interests of the Berber of West Africa. It is true that the 
. tribes specially studied were those living to the south and 
west of the city of Marocco, but others are not excluded, and in 
any case the Berber dialects at least are so similar to one 
another that the study of one is to all intents and purposes 
the study of all. The subject-matter is divided into ten 
chapters, dealing with dwellings, furniture, food, the human 
body, clothes, medical, the weather, tillage, the harvest, 
garden and orchard, flora of Marocco. As each chapter opens 
with a vocabulary giving the principal words, both verbs 
and nouns, it is evident that every one who should master 
these would have a very good stock from which to begin. 
Each vocabulary is accompanied by very full and detailed 
notes on the etymology and local habitat of the words given 
above. Then follow some pages of text with, or in some cases 
without, a translation in French. In this part of the book | 
one is struck by the extreme fewness of the words bearing 
any visible resemblance to their Latin equivalents. The 
influence of Rome and Christianity seems to have vanished 
and scarcely left a trace. Arabic words are common, and not 
only in the sphere of religion. But one may surmise that when 
Islam ceases to be the religion of North Africa, Arabic will 
vanish as completely as Latin has done. 

But, as has been said, the portions of the book which will 
appeal to the largest circle of readers will no doubt be those 
coming under the head of folklore, which occupy much the 
larger space in the book. In this respect it may be considered 
as a supplement from the Berber point of view to The Golden 
Bough. The treatment of the matters dealt with is very 
thorough and minute, and the text is illuminated by numerous 
woodcuts. The author is to be congratulated on producing 
a work which, in point of exhaustiveness and detail, is what 
one had come formerly to associate with German scholarship. 
It is one more sign of the admirable work which has been 
done since the French occupation, under the able hands of 
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General Lyautey. It has always seemed to the present-writer 
that if Christian missions are to make headway in Marocco 
they will have to do so through the medium of the native 


Berber tongue. 
T..H. W. 


A CotroquiaL Smynauese Reaper. By H. 8. Perera and 
Danret, Jones. Manchester University Press and 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1919. 

This little book, the joint work of a Sinhalese gentleman and 
our leading phonetician, contains a description of the Sinhalese 
language itself (that is, of its sounds, for a language is, of 
course, made up of sounds), followed by a few texts with 
translations and a vocabulary. The first part is not only 
admirably clear and concise, but shows a marked advance on 
any language textbook yet published, and deserves to be care- 
fully studied by all writers on languages. There are detailed 
and careful descriptions of the consonants and vowels, and 
a diagram from which the exact nature of the latter can be 
recognized at a glance by anyone with an elementary know- 
ledge of general phonetics. But the most interesting part of 
the book is that dealing with the sound-attributes—length, 
stress (on syllables and words), rhythm, and, above all, 
intonation. The last is illustrated by an entirely new method 
of notation, which bids fair to become as universal as our 
system of musical notation now is. The importance of 
learning intonation from the first, even where words are not 
distinguished by it as in Chinese, has hardly yet been 
recognized ; yet many of us know that we can sometimes, by 
listening to a group of distant talkers, recognize the language 
they are using, though we cannot hear the words. The system 
used demands no previous knowledge of phonetics, and can be 
learnt by simply reading the page devoted to it. It seems 
probable that anyone with an ear for music can accustom 
himself to use the proper intonation within a very short 
time, if he does not consider it beneath his dignity to do so. 
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Some improvements on the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association as hitherto printed are observable. 
A dotless j is used for the sound of English y and German j. 
This dispenses with an unnecessary diacritic, conforms with 
the Esperanto usage, and is less confusing to English and 
French readers than a dotted j. The ch, j in church, joy, or 
sounds “somewhat similar” to them, are treated as single 
sounds, and written accordingly. 

No grammar is attempted, and the words in the texts 
are merely divided into groups and a translation’ given of 
each group. Perhaps the authors felt that they were not 
competent to write a grammar which would be above criticism 
—a description which certainly applies to their treatment of 


the phonetics of Sinhalese. 
R. G. B. 


Karnataka Kavi Cuarite, or Lives of Kannada Poets. 
Vol. II (from the fifteenth century to the end of the 
seventeenth). By Rao Banapur R. Narasimuacuar, 
M.A., M.R.A.S., Director of Archeological Researches in 
Mysore. Mysore University Publication. 8vo; pp. 19, 
22, 34,583. Bangalore: City Press. 1919. 

In 1907 appeared the first volume of this monumental 
work, the authorship being shared between Mr. R. 
Narasimhachar and Mr. 8. G. Narasimhachar. Of the 
second volume, the advent of which we now welcome, Mr. R. 
Narasimhachar is the sole author. The death of the 
admirable scholar who had collaborated with him in the first 
volume, the vastness of the field to be covered by him in this 
section of the work, and above all the heavy and continuous 
labours entailed by the researches of the Archeological 
Department of the Mysore Government, furnish more than 
sufficient reasons for the lapse of time ; indeed, they make us 
marvel how the author could find leisure and energy to write 
at all a book of such size and excellence. It sums up all that 


a 
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is known of some 350 poets who flourished in the period and 
wrote on all the branches of literature studied in India, and 
it gives copious extracts from their works. Mens agitat molem : 
the mass of information is clearly arranged and well indexed, 
the style lucid and concise. 

“The period here treated is rich in talent, if not prolific of 
genius. The greater classics belong to an earlier age, and 
their memorial is writ in the first volume of this history ; 
but they found in this later age many followers, some of them 
men of brilliant talent, such as Kumara Vyasa, Kumira 
Valmiki, and Shadakshara Dévar, whose glories have almost 
eclipsed those of their masters. To all of them, great and 
small, Mr. Narasimhachar extends the hospitality of his 
scholarly attention ; and he prefixes to his biographies of the 
period a supplement to the first volume in which he gives much 
additional information regarding various poets of dates 
ranging from circa 700 to circa 1380. The book, like its 
predecessor, reveals the intense and passionate interest in 
literature which possessed the Kanarese country. The land 
was full of song, learned and simple. Even where the written 
books have perished, inscriptions preserve the record of scores 
of otherwise forgotten scholars who could and did turn verses, 
and especially complimentary verses, with all the niceties 
of classical style ; and it is one of the many excellent features 
of the present work that it has reaped from epigraphic sources 
a rich harvest of this fruit... Assuredly the work is a worthy 

1 Considerable additions, of course, might still be gleaned from an- 
published inscriptions. For example, I may note that the Sogal record 
of Saka 902, of which the poetical portion is exceptionally good, was 
composed by Kamaliditya, who in it addresses or quotes an otherwise 
unknown Dévana Pandita. A Hottur inscription of Saka 959 was 
‘written ", ie, drafted, by the sénabéra or town-clerk Disimayya, who 
was also a poet, and who has appended at the end a moral stanza 
bearing his name ; whether he composed the rest of the record is not 
clear. Another Hottur inscription, of Saka 988, was the work of the 
poet Rajavallabha, and was corrected and amplified by Chandra Bhatt 
and Bajabhadra Déva. Perhaps this Chandra Bhatta is the same as th 


poet of that name noted in the present work (vol. i, p. 136, and vol. ii, 
p- 3); at least, there is nothing to be said against the identification. 
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record of that sobagina suggi the literature of the Kannada 


land. 
L. D. Barnerr. 


Ancient History or tHe Deccan. By G. Jouveau- 
Duprevuit. Translated from the French by V. S. 
Swaminapua Dixsuitar. 8vo; pp. 114,i. Pondicherry. 
1920. 


This is an outline of the dynastic history of the Deccan 
from 261 B.c., the probable date of Asdka’s conquest of 
Kalinga, to a.p. 610, when Pulakégi IT became supreme, 
based mainly on the epigraphic records. After dealing 
summarily with Asika, Kubéra of Bhattiprélu, Kharavéla of 
Kalinga, and the earlier Sitavahana kings, the author takes 
up in succession the rulers of the Saka period (the Ksaharitas, 
Castana, and the later Sitavahana kings), the Pallavas, the 
Vakitakas, and the kings of Sarabhapura, the dynasties of 
the Western Deccan (Abhiras, Traikiitas, and Kalaciris), 
those of the Eastern Deccan (Iksvikus, Brhatphaliyanas, 
Salankayanas, Visnukundis, and the kings of Kalinga), and 
finally the rulers of the Kanarese districts (Kadambas, 
Gangas, and Calukyas), and sketches their history in general 
outlines, in which he puts together the latest results of 
epigraphic research with much ability and propounds several 
very ingenious combinations, of various degrees of 
probability. Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil is always a boldly 
original thinker, and on several points the conclusions at 
which he has arrived are more or less in conflict with some 
long-cherished theories and idola fori; but usually he can 
make out for his views a good case, sometimes indeed a con- 
vincing one. Thus he shows us the famous expedition of 
Samudragupta to the South in what seems to be its true 
dight, as “simply the unfortunate attempt of a king from the 
North who wanted to annex the coast of Orissa but completely 
failed” (p. 61). There seems also to be much probability 
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in his reconstruction of the dynasties of the Pallavas and 
Gangas. The Gordian knot of the latter he boldly cuts by the 
hypothesis of a pedigree branching out into two lines after 
Madhava I. Altogether the little book is most interesting 
and stimulating, and will be exceedingly useful to students of 


the history of this rather obscure period. 
; L. D. Baryetr. 


Aynuat Report or THE Mysore ARCHOLOGICAL DEPART- 
MENT FoR THE YEAR 1919. By Rao Banapur R. 
Naraspmmacuar, M.A. Fol. ; pp. i, ii, 55, with 12 plates. 
Bangalore. 1919. 

Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar’s reports arrive every year 
with the first flowers of the spring, and are no less welcome. 
The work recorded in the present one is somewhat less sensa- 
tional than that of previous years, but is equally solid and 
instructive. No long tours have been made by him, owing 
to the pressure of office work;. but short visits have been 
paid to a number of places in the Bangalore, Mysore, and 
Tumkur Districts in order to revise and extend previous 
surveys, and about 180 new records were found. Perhaps the 
most interesting buildings noticed are the dargah and gumbaz 
at Hoskote and the Jain temple of Santisvara at Nittur. Two 
more Gatiga grants are reported. One of them, which pur- 
ports to be issued by Rajamalla II and gives a considerable 
amount of historical data, seems on the whole most likely to 
be genuine, though there are some slightly suspicious features 
in it; the other, which is imperfect, is an obvious fraud. 
A finely engraved though brief inscription at Khaji Hosa- 
halli records the name of a hitherto unknown ruler, 
Binayadityarasar, who was governing the district about the 
seventh century. We may congratulate the Rao Bahadur on 
a year of useful labour, and cordially join with him in the 
prayer that the Government of Mysore will speedily realize 
“the urgent necessity for making proper arrangements for 
the preservation of all the artistic structures in the State, for 
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the early introduction of the Ancient Monuments Preservation 

Act, and for making a special allotment in the annual budget 

for the systematic conservation of these noble monuments ”. 
L. D. B. 


Inp1a av THE DeatH or Akpan. An Economic Study. By 
W. H. Morzsanp, C.8.1., C.I.E. London: Macmillan. 
1920. 

This book is contrived a double debt to pay. In one aspect 
it is a university textbook, providing the Indian student with 
a closely reasoned study of an important period in the history 
of his own land. In another it appeals to every Englishman 
who is interested in India and its economic development, for 
it gives a survey of the state of the country at the time when 
the Mogul Empire was at the height of its power, and when 
the servants of the East India Company were just about to 
enter upon the scene; and if the Englishman has been 
disturbed by the assertion so often made that the connexion 
between the two countries has been to India’s detriment, he 
will welcome all the more this calm and thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts. 

The author reviews in turn the form of the administration, 
agricultural production, industrial organization, internal 
and external commerce, the standard of life, and the wealth of 
India. To anyone acquainted with Mr. Moreland’s previous 
contributions to Indian economics, it is needless to say that 
these topics are dealt with in a broad-minded way and with 
an evident determination to be accurate, comprehensive, and 
impartial. The writer lays before the reader the evidence he 
has collected and indicates his conclusions ; but he carefully 
indicates any gaps that exist in the information available, and 
he points out objections that might be raised to the views he 
entertains. At the same time the skilful way in which he 
marshals his facts, and the interest he manages to impart to 
. what might at first appear to be a dull subject, make most 
fascinating reading. A work of this kind was badly needed, 
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and the want has been supplied in a manner that could not be 
improved upon ; and we trust that Mr. Moreland will give us 
similar handbooks on the later stages of India’s economic 
history. W. F. 


Tue Porms or ‘AMR SON OF Qami’au. Edited and trans- 
lated by Sir Cartes Lyau, D.Litt. Cambridge 
University Press. 1919. 

‘Amr son of Qami’ah belonged to the tribe of Bakr, and 
was an elder contemporary of Imra’u’l-Qais, whom he 
accompanied on his journey to Constantinople. During this 
expedition he died, it is said, at the age of 90, so that the date 
of his birth may have been circa a.p. 450. His family 
excelled in poetry: among his near kinsmen were the two 
bards known by the name of Muraqgish, as well as the more 
celebrated Tarafah. That he himself ranked high as a poet 
appears from the verdict of Asma‘T, and also from the fact that 
most of the few pieces by him that have come down to us are 
quoted in anthologies. The present complete edition, which 
is based on a manuscript preserved at Constantinople in the 
library of the Sultan Fatil: Mosque, contains only about 
240 verses altogether. As to their authenticity the editor 
brings forward some striking evidence. His remarks here 
and in thé introduction to his edition of ‘Abid b. al-Abras 
should convince anyone who still doubts whether the pre- 
Islamic poetry in our hands can, on the whole, be accepted 
as genuine. ‘Amr has a less pronounced character and 
individuality than others ; butif in spite of this his poems attest 
themselves, their antiquity renders improbable a different 
conclusion with regard to the work of his successors. 

It need hardly be said that the treatment and interpretation 
of the text leave little opportunity for criticism. In ii, 18, 


Sir Charles Lyall translates arya Pace “all possible 
- 


shapes of death ”, taking 3S lee as a metathesis of uv Ly: 
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but the word is better understood, I think, in the sense of 
“troops”. The almost illegible Mol » by which the 


3 
commentator explains it, may very well stand for- kel. 


v, 7 isa puzzling verse. According to a suggestion made by 
Professor Bevan and adopted by the editor, the words 
Able \dla! Pe mean that in times of famine 
the cooking-pot becomes white “from the shadow-like 
movement of the melted fat (on the surface of the boiling 
liquid)’. Possibly, however, the movement of the fat is 
compared to that of the shadows in order to denote that it 
goes on all day long—a token that the poet’s tribe were 
generous in their hospitality, even at times when food was 
scarce. Drought and famine are, of course, associated with 
incessant sunshine (and shadows). , Under cloudless Arabian 

skies and in the mouth of a Bedouin such an application of © 
the simile would not seem unnatural. In the second hemistich 
of xiii, 13, the translation offered is no doubt the best if we 


retain el With this reading, which is apparently 
correct, the words 4) eXLo | cannot bear their obvious 
sense indicated by <SUGi| tn the dina halt of thar worse: tha 
expression sl eX , “he traversed the desert,” is quite 


oF 
common. One might feel tempted to propose el, if 


there were any authority for the use of that verb with a 
causative meaning. The verse would then present no difficulty : 
“He skims swiftly across the desert and overcomes it 
(without effort), while that (wilderness) which 
thou didst traverse by means of him ‘ extended ’ 

the (other) beasts (to the utmost).” 
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The English version is in prose throughout and has all the 
force and felicity which Sir Charles Lyall has accustomed us 
to expect from him. 

R. ALN, 


Sruprey UBER DIE PERSISCHEN FREMDWORTER 1M 
KLASSISCHEN ArapiscH. By A. Srppiqt, M.A., Dr. 
Phil. Géttingen. 1919. 


This is a scholarly: monograph on an interesting subject. 
Dr. Siddiqi uses the term “classical”, which has no definite 
meaning as applied to Arabic literature, to cover the period 
extending from the earliest times to the death of Yazdigird in 
A.H. 31, A.D. 651-2. Persian loan-words occur in the oldest 
surviving Arabic poetry, and many of them must have been 
in common use long before the sixth century began. They 
mostly came into Arabic through Aramaic, but a considerable 
number were imported directly by way of Hira, Balrayn, 
‘Umin, and Yemen, lands always open to Persian influence 
and culture. The author shows (with copious references) how 
this foreign material was handled by the philologists—often 
Persians themselves—who built up a scientific grammar of 
Arabic; how they found criteria which helped them to 
distinguish Arabicized words from those of native origin ; 
and how, notwithstanding their ignorance of other languages, 
they deduced principles, formed general rules, and gradually 
developed a philological method which, considered as a whole, 
is sound and exact. His own work deserves these epithets, 
and its linguistic range is remarkable. Attention may be 
called in particular to his account of the various changes 
undergone by Persian words on passing into Arabic, and of 
the manner in which the genius of the latter language 
assimilated and adapted them to its peculiar structure. We 
are glad to see that Dr. Siddiqi promises a larger book dealing 
exhaustively with the Persian loan-words in Arabic. 

R. ALN. 
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Tue Harsnacuarita or BAyaBHatra (UcucHHvAsas I-VIII). 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by P. V. Kang, 
M.A. LL.M. First edition. pp. [v], xliii, 55, 86, 231, 
12, 274, [Bombay], 1918. 

Tue Harsnacuarita or BAyaBuatra (UcucunvAsas IV to 
VII). Edited with a Sanskrit Commentary (Bilabodhinf) 
by 8. D. GasenpraGapkar . . . and an Introduction, 

“ Notes (critical and explanatory), and Appendices by 

A.B, GasenpraGapKar. pp. [vi], 262, vii-lix, [i], 285. 
Part II: pp. 286-423, [i], iv. Poona, [1919]. 

Ditto ... (Ucucnuvasas I-IV)... . pp. xix, 64, 53, 53, 46, 96, 
89, 84, 98, vi. Poona, [1919]. 

We have here two very substantial, complete, learned, and 
scholarly editions of Bana’s famous work. Mr. P. V. Kane, 
sometime Professor of Sanskrit.in the Elphinstone College, and 
Senior Dakshina Fellow, Wilson College, is well known for 
his editions of the Séhitya-darpaya, the Kddambari, and the 
Uttara-Ramacarita. Messrs. 8. D. and A. B. Gajendragadkar, 
the former Sastri in the Elphinstone High School, sometime 
senior Dakshina Fellow, Deccan College, and now Lecturer in 
Sanskrit at the Karnatak College, Dharwar, are two younger 
scholars, who previously had published an edition of the 
Rtusamhara. Both works are, it will be seen, of considerable 
extent, and both, though designed primarily for the use of 
students, are entitled to be regarded as having independent 
value. Mr. Kane gives us about 500 closely printed pages of 
notes, while the joint editors, who have seen Mr. Kane’s work, 
present in addition to an original commentary in Sanskrit, 
over 650 still fuller pages of exegesis. Inasmuch as the last 
decade has seen the publication of Dr. Fithrer’s edition of the 
text, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, and of the Anandaérama 
edition, it cannot be said that in Bombay, at any rate, Bina’s 
work is suffering from neglect. 

The late Dr. Vincent Smith, in his recent, remarkably full, 
clear, and comprehensive Oxford History of India (1919), refers 
to the Harsa-carita as “an historical romance, which gives 
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much accurate and valuable information wrapped up in tedious, 
affected rhetoric, as tiresome as that of Abu’l-Fazl in the 
Akbarnama”, This rather too genial expression marks the 
point at which the requirements of the historian part company 
with the purpose of the author. The Harsa-carita, like the 
Kddambari, is a work of literary art. Like the romances of 
our own Middle Ages, it had behind it a long tradition of trou- 
badour practice, convention, and theory ; and it was designed 
for the ears, or the reading, of courts and noble houses, where 
professional minstrels and panegyrists mingled with men of 
war and state in companies “ where stories went round full of 
the delight of famous fights”. Such works are not repositories 
of historical information, nor do their style and matter reflect 
the taste of an early epic age or of unsophisticated societies 
of later date. They are closely packed with observation, wit, 
and literary conceits, and if a judgment is to be passed upon 
them the standard must be one which fully recognizes the claims 
of the intellect. 

The Kadambari is apt to evoke a more sympathetic judgment 
than the Harsa-carita. We are all, in fact, susceptible to the 
charm of a delightful tale. Mr. Kane finds the Harya-carita 
very much inferior to the Kaidambari as a literary work, and he 
draws a fine and just contrast between the two works. But 
in spite of all our admiration for the Kadambari we should by 
no means go with him all the way. “In the ease and flow of 
speech and in the happy description of impulses, emotions, and 
sentiments that sway human conduct” the Kadambari does 
indeed excel the Harsa-carila, but not “ in the force and vigour 
of thought and expression”. The two works will exhibit, in 
fact, the difference which exists between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the highly masculine and the more feminine style. 
The Harsa-carita, full of vigour and reality, represents the 
growth and maturity of the author's powers; while the 
Kdadambari shows the mellowness of a riper age. Each, but more 
especially the former, has splendid passages which would not 
be possible in the other. 
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Both editions include excellent Introductions concerning the 
author, his subject, and his times. Ifit cannot be said that many 
new facts emerge, the reason is, no doubt, that our present 
sources are exhausted. Mr. Kane draws attention to two 
interesting points, first that the “ seal with a bull for its emblem ” 
in ¢. vii is actually represented to us by the Sonpat copper 
seal, and secondly that the phrase “ Sitavihana, the lord of the 
three oceans” (not four oceans) contains a title vouched by one 
of the inscriptions at Nasik. 

In one important respect Messrs. Gajendragadkar challenge 
the views of Mr. Kane and of most previous writers: they deny 
that the Vdsavadatlaé mentioned by Bana is the extant work 
of that name. Like the late Professor Peterson (who, however, 
subsequently retracted) they question how, 

“after the graceless string of extravagant and indecent puns 
presented by the present Vasavadattd had been received 
with approval into the national literature, a reversion should 
have been possible to the chastity, alike of sentiment and of 
diction, of Biya and Bhavabhati.” 

Messrs. Gajendragadkar take the same view, and construct 
also a case based on literary history. But the facts are too 
strong. The early and sustained reputation of the present 
Vasavadatta excludes an argument from matters of taste and 
decorum, and in point of fact the work is not “a graceless 
string of extravagant and indecent puns”; it is a string of 
highly ingenious, intellectually and poetically often very 
striking, bon mots, similes, and conceits, in punning language ; 
and it is sometimes indecent. But there is nothing in this 
that implies a date. The just comparison with the “ estilo 
culto ” and Euphues is well worked out by Dr. Louis H. Gray 
in the excellent Introduction to his edition and translation 
of the book The suggestion that Bana refers to an old 


‘In the Athenwum for June 11, 1920 (p. 768) we light upon the 
following :— 

“Poetry is always written before prose and alwaysin a language as 
remote as possible from the language of ordinary life. The language 
and versification of ‘ Beowulf’ are fur more artificial and remote from 
life than those of, say, ‘The Rape of the Lock.’ The Euphuists were 
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Vasavadattaé is barred by the very form of his expression. 
The numerous correspondences in idea, phrase, etc., between 
the Harsa-carita and the Vasavadattaé exemplify merely that 
competition which is such a feature of Sanskrit literature ; 
and where they extend to whole passages (on which see 
translation p. 2, n. 8, and reff.) we are sometimes in the presence 
of conventional topics where each new writer is outdoing a 
predecessor. For example, the theme of royal misdemeanours 
or errors (H.C. iii, sub init.; Vasavadatta, sub fin.) goes back 
as far as the Kautiliya-Arthasastra; other commonplace 
topics are the Sokarvinodana of H.C. viii and Sukandsa’s 
Polonius-like speech of advice to the young prince in the 
Kadambari. 

The copious annotations comprised in the two editions are 
commendably businesslike ; though both supply a full exegesis 
and citations from the grammatical, rhetorical, and general. 
literature—here Messrs. Gajendragadkar are specially strong— 
there is no otiose display of learning. Both editions have 
made much use of the English translation, to which they refer 
in courteous terms. Not very infrequently they express a 
frank dissent, and, apart from some instances where criticism 
is directed to a mere turn of phrase, the justice of the 
observations must be acknowledged; elsewhere it would be 
a pleasure to break with one or other edition a friendly 
lance. In one case, which has some general interest, 
Messrs. Gajendragadkar are provoked to a certain liveliness 
of expression. They remark :— 

“With reference to the third clause [Harsa-carita, trans. 

p. 114, n. 5] C.& T. remark, ‘It is a great cause of con- 

gratulation when a Hindu grows fat—they hold that it 


not barbarians making their first discovery of literature ; they were, 
on the contrary, highly educated. But in one thing they were 
unsophisticated ; they were discovering prose. They were realizing 
that prose could be written with art, and they wrote it as artificially 
as they possibly could, just as their Saxon ancestors wrote poetry. 
They became intoxicated with their discovery of artifice.” 

This is exactly the case with Subandhu, whose prose kdvya ‘* brought 

down the pride of the poets”. 
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implies a virtuous life and a good conscience.’ We are not 

aware of any such belief among the Hindus, and we doubt 

whether it bas any existence outside the brains of these 
learned translators of Harsha-Charita.” 

As an original observation on the part of Professor Cowell, 
the statement is not likely to be erroneous. But have the 
joint editors sufficiently considered the matter of adiposity 
in its wider aspects? In India, not to speak of Hindus, 
it is said, or even seen, that Europeans of good conscience 
may do what is called “ putting on flesh”. The ancients were 
struck with the fact that a large body is not embarrassed by 
its own weight. And, if we turn to literature, Shakespeare 
has commended obesity by the mouth of Julius Cesar and 
in the person of Falstaff. Socrates, if memory does not 
deceive us, was of portly figure, and in the brothers Cheerible 
and other notable characters Dickens has combined virtue 
with embonpoint. In token of prosperity Jeremiah notes of 
some persons that “they are waxen fat, they shine”, and 

4according to the book of Proverbs “the liberal soul shall be 
made fat”; the aspiration of the Rg-veda poet, “ Let me like 
a rich man advance to fatness ” (R.V. viii, 48, 6), scarcely 
receives justice from a translation which neglects the word 
“like” and weakens pusti to “well-being”. It has been 
suggested to me that in India, fat (which has, of course, no 
obvious ratio to eating) was regarded as a sign of well-being, 
and hence of moral health. I await further evidence upon this 
point. 

We must resist the temptation to deal with certain special 
eruxes in the book. The close-packed text of the Harya- 
carita abounds in matter for elucidation. We can confidently 

‘commend the. reader to the guidance of these two editions, 
which are a credit to the flourishing school of Sanskrit 

* There exist certain Indo-Persian sketches of ‘‘ The Good Shepherd” 
which are curious in this respect. he interest of the topic has 
penetrated even to the strictly intellectual domain of Sanskrit logic, as 


witness the syllogism (arthdpatti, ‘* consequence”) ‘‘the fat Devadatta 
does not eat by day: therefore he eats at night” (a serious fault). 
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studies on the Bombay side. A word of recognition is due to 
the clear and thorough Sanskrit commentary, whereby 
Sastri Gajendragadkar has met the needs of Indian students. 

Mr. Kane reprints the Suprabhata-stotra (p. 260), and 
Messrs. Gajendragadkar give the Madhuban copperplate of 


Harsha. 
F. W. Tomas. 


Ruram. A Journal of Oriental Art. January, 1920. 7 Old 
Post Office Street, Calcutta. 16 Rs. annual subscription. 


This is the first number of a new Indian quarterly devoted 
to Oriental Art, with a special eye to India. The editor is 
Mr. O. C. Gangoly, who is hon. secretary of the Calcutta 
Society for Oriental Art, and Ripam may in some sense be 
considered as an organ of this Society, which was founded 
under the presidency of Lord Kitchener and is now in receipt 
of a substantial grant from the Bengal Government. The 
journal is a large and handsome publication, containing four 
articles, all well illustrated, one of them in colour. The latter 
is on the very interesting subject of “The Continuity of 
Pictorial Tradition in the Art of India”, by E. Vredenburg, 
who will continue the discussion in the next number. The 
editor contributes a short paper on Pallava Sculpture, with 
an illustration of striking artistic merit from “ Arjuna’s 
Ratha ” at Mahavalipuram. A. K. Maitra writes on “ Garuda, 
the Carrier of Vishnu”, and there is an unsigned article of 
considerable iconographic interest on “ Kirtimukha”, the 
* glory-face ” of Siva. 

T. W.R. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


VINCENT ARTHUR SMITH 


Tue Society records with sorrow the death of Dr. Vincent 
Arthur Smith, which is a great loss to it and to all students 
of Indian history. 

He was born in Dublin on June 3, 1848, the son of Aquilla 
Smith, M.D., a well-known numismatist and archeologist, 
whose collection of coins is now in the British Museum. He 
studied at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his degree, 
winning the highest distinctions. He passed the open 
competition for the Indian Civil Service in 1869 and the 
final examination in 1871, standing at the head of the list, 
and was appointed to the United Provinces (then called the 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh). He served through the regular 
magisterial and executive offices, with a period from 1874 
in the Land Settlement Department (which led him to write 
the Settlement Officer's Manual), and with a further period 
from 1880 on special duty. He became a district and sessions 
judge in 1895, was Chief Secretary to the Government in 
1898, and finally became a Commissioner that year. 

His duties thus made him acquainted with all the features 
and conditions of the country and people in the principal 
arena of Indian history. His inclinations and interests 
turned him early towards studying its archeology and history. 
His first publications appeared in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, and dealt with Bundelkhand and its popular 
songs, early inhabitants, and history in 1875, 1877, and 1881. 
He soon formed the resolution of writing the ancient history 
of Northern India from the monuments. Accordingly he 
collected materials and began researches, though official 
duties prevented him from devoting the time and attention 
necessary. He made, however, detailed preparatory studies 
of particular matters and published them from time to time 
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in anticipation of the complete history, in the Journals of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, of this Society, and of the 
German Oriental Society, in the Indian Antiquary, and else- 
where. In 1892 he read his “ Observations on the Gupta 
Coinage” before the International Congress of Orientalists 
in London,' and published at Allahabad two treatises, The 
Remains near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District, in 1896, and 
The Jain Stipa and other Antiquities of Mathura, in 1901. 

The call that history made on him led him to retire from 
India comparatively early in July, 1900, in order that he 
might devote undivided attention to it. He settled first in 
Cheltenham, but moved in 1910 to Oxford, where he joined 
St. John’s College, and was appointed a Curator of the Indian 
Institute. 

Dr. Smith in 1901 published his book, Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of India, a popular yet scholarly account, of which 
he was engaged on the third edition when he died. He com- 
pleted in 1904 the first part of his contemplated history as 
the Early History of India, which fashioned all the evidence 
scattered in many publications, his own and those of others, 
into a reasonable account of the petiod from 600 B.c. to the 
Mohammedan conquest. This-was so highly appreciated that 
a second edition was published in 1908, and a third and 
enlarged edition in 1914. In 1906 he issued the first volume 
of the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
He also wrote the Oxford Student’s History of India, a short 
work that has gone through seven editions. 

His History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, published in 
1911, was acknowledged to be the first comprehensive and 
masterly survey of fine art in all its branches from its 
beginning to the present time. The next year was issued his 
Oxford History of England, for Indian students ; and in his 
Life of Akbar, the great Mogul, he gave in 1917 an admirable 
account of that great emperor. His last work was the Oxford 
History of India, published last year, a compendious and 


1 Published JRAS. 1893, p. 77. 
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valuable account from the earliest times to the present day, 
based on the results of modern research. He edited Bernier’s 
Travels and Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections, contributed 
to the Ozford Survey of the British Empire, and wrote Indian 
Constitutional Reform viewed in the light of History in 1919. 

Dr. Smith became a member of the Council of this Society 
in 1915 and a Vice-President last year. The Society awarded 
him its gold medal for his historical works in 1918, and they 
were acknowledged by the Government of India with a C.I.E. 
and honoured by Dublin University with a Doctorate last 
year. He was assiduous in the discharge of his duties on 
the Council, and aided the Society’s interests in all that 
appertained to his fields of learning. His health began to 
fail seriously last December and he died on February 6. 

Dr. Smith devoted much attention to Indian numismatics 
and some to inscriptions and original research, but his activities 
and strength lay chiefly in collating the results supplied by 
other scholars in their various departments. Thus his know- 
ledge of Indian history and art and all their connexions was 
comprehensive and unrivalled, his experience in India enabled 
him to use his materials with judicious discrimination, and 
he co-ordinated and wrought them up into complete treatises 
that were acknowledged as authoritative. He accomplished 
a great work that lay beyond the scope of the researches 
of other individual scholars, and conferred notable boons of 
permanent value not only on them but also on all persons 
interested in India. 

The following list contains, it is hoped, all the important 
papers that he published on Oriental subjects. His smaller 
pieces were numerous. 


Tus Socrety’s JourNaL 
Coinage of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty (1889). 
Observations on the Gupta Coinage (1893). Iron Pillar of 
Delhi (Mihrauli) and the Emperor Candra ; Samudragupta 
and his Conquests; Birthplace of Gautama Buddha (1897). 
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Tron Pillar of Dhar; Kanédmbi and Srivasti ; Piprahwa 
Stipa (1898). Sravastt; Buddhist Monastery at Sohnag 
(1900). Kuéinara or Kusinagara and other Buddhist Holy 
Places (1902). Kushan or Indo-Scythian Period and the 
Autonomous Tribes of the Panjab conquered by Alexander 
(1903). White Hun (Ephthalite) Coins from the Panjab and 
the White Hun Coin of Vyighramukha (1907). History of 
Kanauj and King Yagovarman (1908). Gurjaras of Rajputana 
and Kanauj (1909). Vakitaka Dynasty of Berar (1914). 
Treasure of Akbar; Consideration of Albert de Mandelslo’s 
Travels (1915). Death of Hemi (1916). Akbar’s Mother and 
Humiyiin’s Senior Widow; Akbar’s House of Worship 
(1917). Invasion of the Panjab by Ardashir Papakan 
(Babagiin), the first Sasanian King of Persia, a.p. 226-41 
(April, 1920); Identification of the “Ka-p‘i-li Country” 
of Chinese Authors (ibid.) ; see pp. 221-9. 
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Catalogue of Gold Coins of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty 
(1884). Greco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient 
India (1889). Further Observations on the History and 
Coinage of the Gupta Period (1894). Numismatic Notes and 
Novelties (1897). 


, Inpian ANTIQUARY 


Inscriptions of Mahimaman at Bodh Gaya (1902). Meaning 
of Piyadasi (1903). Asoka Notes, I-XII (1903, 1905, 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1918). Most Southern Hoard of Bactrian Coins 
in India (1904). Rumindei Inscription; Asoka’s alleged 
Mission to Pegu; Alexander, Porus and the Panjab (1905). 
History and Coinage of the Chandel Dynasty of Bundelkhand 
(1908). Pala Dynasty of Bengal (1909). Archwological 
Notes from Burma (1910). Outliers of Rajasthani; Indian 
Painting at the Festival of Empire (1911). Architecture 
and Sculpture in Mysore ; Date of Akbar’s Birth (1915). 
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JOURNAL OF THE GerMAN OrrenTAL Socrery 

Andhra History and Coinage (vols. 56, 57). Indian Kings 
named Siladitya and the Kingdom of Mo-la-p’o (58). Indo- 
Parthian Dynasties (60). Sakas in Northern India (61). 
Identification of the Asoka Pillar N.E. of Benares (63). 
Monolithic Pillars or Columns of Asoka (65). Indian Travels 
of Apollonius of Tyana (68). 

Oruer Journats 

Indian Sculpture of the Gupta Period, a.v. 300-650 

(Ostasiatischen Zeitschrift, Jahrg. iii, Heft i, 1914). 
F, E. P. 


James Kennedy 

The Society has to mourn the loss of one of its old 
members in the death of James Kennedy. He was son 
of the Rev. James Kennedy of the Lonton Missionary 
Society in North India, and was educated at the High 
School and University of Edinburgh. He passed the 
open competition for the Civil Service of India in 1862, 
and went out there the next year, being appointed to the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh (now called the United 
Provinces). Serving through all the grades of revenue 
and criminal administration, including land settlement, 
he became a Magistrate and Collector in 1884 and retired 
comparatively early in 1890. 

He then joined this Society in 1891, became a member 
of its Council in 1898, and was Treasurer from 1904 to 
1917, and again for a short while in 1919 after the death 
of Mr. Crewdson, who had succeeded him. Though he 
suffered from a severe malady of the eye for years, he 
was always most assiduous and genial in his duties, 
a most prudent custodian of the Society’s purse. His 
health began to fail seriously early this year, and he died 
on June 20 at the age of 78. 
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James Kennedy was widely read in works on the 
history, religion, geography, and commerce of Asia and 
other Eastern subjects, and contributed many articles and 
notes to this Journal, as well as to the Asiatic Review 
and other periodicals. His notes elucidated minor points, 
and in his longer papers he brought abundant information 
together and discussed questions from an independent 
point of view, and his conclusions, based on much reading 
and study, helped towards the understanding of those 
questions. 

His first papers were “Serpent Worship” (1891) and 
“The Early Commerce of Babylon with India” (1898), 
and notes dealt with the early Aryans (1909, 1915), the 
Periplus (1913, 1916, 1918), and other points (1900, 1904, 
etc.); but ancient Indian historical and religious questions 
interested him most. His articles on the latter discussed 
them in connexion with Greek writings and Christian 
beliefs and doctrines, as in “ Buddhist Gnosticism ” (1902), 
“Hinduism and its debt to Nestorians” (1907), “The 
child Krishna and Christianity” (1907; also 1908), and 
“The Gospels of the Infancy, the Lalita-vistara and the 
Visnu Purana” (1917). In history his important articles 
were ‘Indians in Armenia, 130 B.c. to A.D. 300” (1904); 
“The Secret of Kaniska” (1912; also 1913), which led to 
a discussion about that king’s date, in which many 
scholars took part with great learning in 1913; and his 
last paper concluded this year, in which he set out his 
views regarding the Aryan invasion of Northern India. 

His personal character and literary work were always 
attractive, animated with charm and humour, giving 
hearty appreciation to the labours of others, and, if 
dissenting, countering them with genial criticism. 


F. EP. 
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(April-June, 1920) 


Address delivered at the Reception held on the 
occasion of the opening of the Society’s 
new Quarters on March 30, 1920, by 
His Excellency Sao-Ke Alfred Sze (Minister 
of the Republic of China at the Court of 
St. James’s) 

ON CHINA AND WESTERN EDUCATION 

My Lorp, Lapigs, anp GENTLEMEN, 

I am deeply sensible of the honour which you have shown 
me in inviting me to attend to-day the formal opening of 
these premises for the use of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
I realize that this honour is not shown to me individually, 
but as the representative of an Asiatic race and nation, 
with a great area and population, with vast resources 
developed and undeveloped, and with historical and other 
records going back to over three thousand years. It is a 
pleasure to me to receive this invitation on behalf of my 
country from your Society with its record of scientific work 
done by your learned members during a whole century, and 
that it comes by the hands of your Lordship, who has given 
to the Society the benefit of your ripe scholarship and your 
great administrative ability during the quarter of a century 
that you have served as its President. 

It is a great and important work that your Society has been 
engaged on—to unravel the tangled threads of the past, 
to reconstruct its history, religion, language, customs, and 
buried monuments ; and you may well be proud of the long 
line of scholars of different generations that have all been 
engaged in interpreting the East to the West, and thereby 
enabling the West to understand more clearly the needs and 
aspirations of the East. 
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Your membership is drawn for the most part from those 
who are learned in the history and antiquities of India, of 
Persia, and of the Nearer East; but there have also: been 
distinguished men who have instructed the West in the 
knowledge of China and of its people. Among the English 
Sinologues of the past I may namea few. The two Stauntons ; 
the father, Sir George Leonard Staunton, the historian of 
Lord Macartney’s embassy to the Emperor at Peking; the 
son, Sir George Thomas Staunton, commentator and trans- 
lator to the criminal code of China, and writer of valuable 
articles on Chinese subjects; Dr. Robert Morrison, the 
compiler of the first Chinese-English dictionary ; Sir John 
Davis, Governor of Hong-Kong, who wrote some valuable 
books on China and translated some Chinese works ; Dr. John 
Bowring, also Governor of Hong-Kong; Dr. James Legge, who 
translated the classics; and Dr. John Chalmers, who knew 
as much of the Chinese language as the Chinese themselves. 
To these might be added the names of Medhurst, Stronach, 
and Milne; of Wylie, Edkins, and McClatchie, and many 
others who were profound and learned students of the 
language, literature, and religions of China, and imparted their 
knowledge in many published works of great value. 

England has also been represented in China by many men 
who knew well the country, and the people to whom they 
were accredited: Sir Rutherford Alcock, who served in the 
Far East from 1844 to 1869 and wrote a book on Japan, 
but his contributions to your knowledge of China are buried 
chiefly in blue-books ; Sir Thomas Wade, who provided what 
were for many years the best textbooks for the study of 
Chinese, colloquial and documentary ; Sir Harry Parkes, who 
began his public service and his study of Chinese at the 
age of 16, and died in harness at the age of 57; 
Sir Robert Hart, who entered the British consular service 
in 1854, and the Chinese Government service in 1859, 
continuing in that service for fifty years, with the exception 
of three months in 1885, during which he was British Minister 
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to Peking—one who spoke and wrote and thought Chinese 
like the Chinese themselves. I may further recall that 
Sir John Jordan, the retiring British Minister in Peking, 
has served his Government in China since 1876. The 
consular service has also given many brilliant minds to 
the study of Chinese conditions—prominent among them 
being Mr. William Frederick Mayers, who was a qualified 
interpreter after six months study of the language, and 
who published works on China which will always be standard 
books of reference; and Mr. Thomas Taylor Meadows, 
whose Desultory Notes and Chinese and their Rebellions have 
furnished foot-notes for two generations of writers who have 
followed him. Passing over many others, I may mention 
among Englishmen distinguished in Sinology who are still 
living, Dr. Herbert A. Giles and Mr. Edward H. Parker, 
besides others, who may be present to-day, who have studied - 
deeply the religions of China, her philosophy, and origins 
of her writing. - 

These are’ only a few indications of the amount of work 
done by Englishmen in Sinology, and when you add the 
researches of learned Frenchmen and Americans—and amongst 
the latter I must not omit to mention the name of Samuel 
Wells Williams, whose Middle Kingdom and Chinese dictionaries 
in the Cantonese dialect and in Mandarin have been text- 
books and aids to study for many generations of students of all 
nationalities—you may perhaps ask what has been done by 
the Chinese themselves in clearing up obscure questions 
in the history of Chinese civilization, and in interpreting 
the East to the West. The Sinologues among your members 
will tell you that China has bad its brilliant epochs in the 
past. They may differ among themselves about her present 
or recent past ; but on the distant past there is no dissenting 
voice. Her philosophers were writing on religion or on ethics 
at the same period as Plato and Aristotle in Athens; her 
historians were recording the story of her past before Cesar 
described his conquest of Gaul and his invasion of Britain ; 
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her poets wrote melodious verse, which is read with pleasure 
to-day, while Alfred reigned in England, while William the 
Norman was invading it, while John was signing Magna 
Charta ; and her scholars were writing, through a thousand 
years, commentaries on her classics which have moulded the 
thought of the Chinese during more than two thousand years. 
I say this in no boasting spirit, but only to submit respectfully 
an historical fact which is universally ¢dmitted. 

But the age of original and constructive thought was fol- 
lowed in China, as were the corresponding ages in the West, 
by a long period of commentary, and what we may call 
scholasticism, in which rigid lines and fixed views were laid 
down within which Chinese thought was compelled to confine 
itself, and so in the East, as had happened in the West, 
original thought on the problems of the world and of life 
and conduct was discouraged, and as far as possible suppressed. 
But the time came, as it did in the West, when thought 
struggled to be free and gradually succeeded in shaking off 
its shackles. In the first place, through their developing 
intercourse with foreigners the Chinese began to recognize 
that there was knowledge in the West different from Confucian 
philosophy which China, for her own sake, ought to be 
possessed of. In the course of many centuries China had 
imposed her civilization, her religion, her literature, her art, 
law, and customs on all the nations and races of Eastern 
Asia, but to-day we are asked to prove to the nations of the 
West that we are entitled to rank with them, and we have 
come to realize that it is not enough to point only to our past 
record. In the second place our awakening to a sense of our 
shortcomings in the right kind of knowledge must be allowed 
to be largely due to the instruction which has been so 
generously given us by French, American, and English 
teachers, who for various reasons have come to China and 
settled there for their working lives to do what they each 
individually can to promote the spiritual and intellectual, 
and through these the material welfare, of individual Chinese. 
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For three centuries and more the Roman Catholic priests were 
our instructors, and from them we learned some valuable 
lessons. Then, less than a century ago, the English and 
Americans took up their share of the burden, and have taught 
us much from textbooks, but more from the impact of mind 
on mind; above all else they taught us that the ruler had 
duties to his people, and parents to their children. On some 
questions in which we differ, we still think that we are right 
and you wrong, but in others we have learned new lessons. 
We no longer believe that we alone are civilized and you 
barbarians, as we so frankly declared but a little over half 
a century ago. If we still think that our civilization is, on 
the whole, as good as yours, we now admit that yours is as 
good as ours, each in its own environment. To have learned 
that lesson is, I respectfully submit, to have accomplished 
something in the world. 

So much for what has been done in the past to explain 
the East and West to each other and to bring them closer 
together for their mutual information and benefit. 

Let us now glance briefly at what has been done in recent 
years, and will continue to be done in future years, to bring 
the two hemispheres into closer touch and still better under- 
standing of each other. The means to accomplish this end 
will be chiefly the study of foreign languages and the 
acquisition of Western science in its more useful branches 
by young Chinese specially selected and prepared for the 
purpose. . : 

The English and American teachers gave us not only of 
their bodies and minds, they gave us of their money as well ; 
for their hundreds of schools in China have been supported 
by funds subscribed by the people of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. There are now scattered through 
China many hundreds of schools supported and staffed by 
the English and Americans. 

For their higher instruction generally Chinese students 
now go abroad; every year some thousands to Japan, some 
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hundreds to America, some dozens to England. They go in 
thousands to Japan because it is near and because for them 
the Japanese language is much easier to master. Those, how- 
ever, who have a good knowledge of English go for the most 
part to the United States. To begin, however, more at the 
beginning—about the year 1845 three Chinese boys went 
to the United States for the purpose of obtaining a Western 
education. They were sent to Wilbraham in Massachusetts. 
One of the boys soon returned to China on account of ill- 
health ; one came to England to take up a course of study 
in medicine ; and the third remained in the United States, 
and finished his studies at Yale College, graduating with the 
Class 1854, This was Yung Wing. 

Yung Wing returned to China soon after his graduation, 
and carried back with him a scheme for spreading the benefits 
of American education among the coming generation of 
Chinese students. But those were the troublous times of 
China. The Tai-Ping Rebellion was wasting the country with 
fire and sword. Yung Wing had to abide his time. It came 
in 1870, when a serious riot took place in Tientsin, in which the 
French consul and a number of Catholic nuns were killed 
by the mob. The foreign Powers exerted pressure upon 
the Peking Government to initiate various administrative 
reforms, and there was an immediate demand for Western- 
educated men. 

This was the opportunity which Yung Wing had been 
waiting for. At that time Tseng Kuo Fai and Li Hung Chang, 
the successful commanders who suppressed the Tai-Ping 
Rebellion, were the most powerful officials of the Empire. 
He laid before them a plan of sending 120 boys to the United 
States for the purpose of giving them a thorough Western 
education. His ideas were to take boys between 10 and 15 
years old, at an age before their habits are already formed. 
This plan was duly approved by Tseng and Li, and an 
appropriation was made from the customs revenue to carry 
the scheme into effect. A preparatory school was established 
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at Shanghai to test the intelligence of the various candidates 
who desired to go to America as Government students. Of 
those that responded to the call about two-thirds came from 
the Province of Kwangtung and one-third from the neigh- 
bourhood of Shanghai and Ningpo. 

The first batch of thirty students left China in 1872, and 
similar groups followed in 1873, 1874, and 1875. All those 
students were placed two by two in private families in New 
England. After the entire number of 120 students were sent 
over to the United States, the preparatory school at Shanghai 
was transferred to a school home for the students at Hartford, 
Connecticut. When the Chinese Government decided in 
1876 to establish a legation at Washington the heads of this 
Educational Mission, Chin Lan Pin and Yung Wing, with their 
staff, were transferred to Washington to take charge of the 
legation. 

Most of the boys took readily to their English studies, and 
went through grammar schools and high schools with credit. 
Tn 1880, just as ‘most of the students were ready to enter 
college, they were recalled through a combination of political 
changes at home and unfavourable reports from the United 
States. At the time of their recall about half a dozen of them 
were in college, and two had the good fortune to have 
graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 
One was Jeme-Tien Yow, who became the foremost engineet 
in China ; and the other was Owyang King, who became Consul- 
General at San Francisco, Vancouver, Panama, and Batavia. 
Although the students did not finish their education in the 
United States in accordance with the original plan, their 
training in America gave them marked advantages in their 
future careers both as officials and as business men. Those 
that took to business were remarkably successful; and many 
of those that chose an official career held high positions in the 
Government. Tong Shao Yi became first premier of the 
Chinese Republic, Liang Tun Yen and Liang Yo Hu became 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng 
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was Minister to the United States from 1903 to 1907, 
Lew Yuk Lin was Minister to England from 1910 
to 1914. 

After the abrupt termination of the first educational mission, 
the Peking Government for the next thirty years made only 
sporadic efforts to send students to the United States. In 
the meantime, however, a steady stream of private students 
continued to flow across the Pacific. At the same time some 
of the provincial governments—as the Provincial Government 
of Hupeh—sent large contingents of students to America 
from time to time. 

In the winter of 1905-6 two special commissions were sent 
to Europe and America to study the political conditions 
abroad, with a view on their return to make suggestions as 
to how the change of the form of government of China from 
that of an absolute monarchy to a constitutional government 
with a parliament of appointed and elected representatives 
gould be introduced. The commissioners who went to the 
United States visited the Cornell University, where I had the 
honour of being the first Chinese graduate. On the occasion 
of their visit to the University, President Schurman proposed 
to the Board of Trustees to create six free scholarships to be 
awarded annually to Chinese students. As each scholarship 
is good for four years this generous act means that since the 
third year of their creation twenty-four free Chinese scholars 
have been yearly in attendance at the Cornell University, 
Yale University, and Wellesley College; other institutions 
of learning soon followed the lead of Cornell by creating 
similar scholarships for Chinese students. 

At that period there was a widespread sentiment in the 
United States from the President downwards to welcome 
Chinese students to their country, and to give them every 
facility and encouragement. 

The return of a portion of the Boxer indemnity by the 
United States Government gave a new impetus to American 
education for Chinese students. In 1901 a protocol signed 
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by the Chinese Government with the foreign Powers at Peking 
allowed about 24} million American dollars to the American 
Government as its share of the indemnity growing out of the 
so-called Boxer disturbances in North China. 

The American Government after satisfying all claims 
against the Chinese Government found that there was still 
an unused balance of about eleven million dollars. When 
John Hay was Secretary of State he intimated to the then 
Chinese Minister at Washington, Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng, 
that it was the intention of the American Government to 
return this unused balance to China; and that this would 
be done while he was Minister at Washington as a mark 
of the appreciation of the American Government of his 
unremitting efforts in improving the friendly relations between 
the two countries. But John Hay died before the necessary 
arrangements could be made, and it was left to his successor, 
Elihu Root, to carry out his wishes. There was no condition 
attached to this act of the American Government. The 
Chinese Government, who could have used the money in any 
way it deemed best, upon being informed of the generous 
action of the American Government, made it publicly known 
that it would use this money for sending students to the 
United States. 

In execution of this trust a college—the Tsin Hua College— 
was established in Peking to prepare students for the United 
States. Graduates from this college are sufficiently advanced 
to enter the junior class at Harvard University. Every 
summer between sixty and seventy graduates are sent from 
this college to the United States. Besides this number ten 
students are sent every year to America on Fellowship Scholar- 
ships, and every other year ten girl students, selected after 
rigid competitive examinations, are sent. A number of 
students who are already in the United States, who need and 
deserve help, are awarded by the Chinese Student Com- 
missioner at Washington what are called “ Partial Scholar- 


ships ” in order to help them to continue and complete their 
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studies, Their number in 1919 was thirty-two boys and 
six girls. 

Last year there were about 1,600 Chinese students in the 
United States, of whom 329 are supported by the Boxer 
Indemnity Funds remitted by the American Government, 
190 by the different provincial governments of China, and the 
rest, that is, over 1,000 students, are supported by their 
parents or other relations. It is estimated that between 
300 and 350 Chinese graduates of American universities 
return home every year. 

The first effort to sénd Government students to Europe 
was made about forty years ago, when two score of students 
were sent to England and France. They were followed later 
by three more detachments of about twenty-five each. The 
most noted among them are Admiral Sir Shah Chen Ping, 
who is at the head of the Chinese Navy, and Sir Chihchen 
Lofenglu, who served as English secretary to Li Hung Chang, 
and later became Minister to England. In 1902 Government 
students were again sent to Europe. At present there are 
about 190 students in this country. During the last few 
months quite a considerable number of new students have 
arrived. The Anglo-Chinese Friendship Bureau is rendering 
most valuable assistance to our students in this country. 
Speaking generally, the medical students in this country seem 
to have been the most successful. They are more fortunate 
in being able to get practical experience to supplement their 
theoretical training. During the War, when there was a 
shortage of doctors:in this country, Chinese medical students, - 
in order to show their gratitude for the education they had 
received here, stayed behind after they were qualified and 
served at different hospitals in various posts, ranging from 
consulting officers, house surgeons, house physicians, and 
resident medical officers to registrars and tutors. In some 
instances they were in charge of military wards. A qualified 
lady doctor became the school medical officer at Bradford, 
and three men successively held the post of resident medical 
officer at the General Post Office, London. 
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In this connexion, I should not omit to make mention of 
the work that the Rockfeller Foundation is doing in China 
in the line of medical education. Under their scheme it 
is planned to do all the teaching in medicine and medical 
research in China. For this purpose they took over the 
Union Medical College in Peking and the Harvard Medical 
School at Shanghai, and have brought out to China a large 
band of eminent professors of medicine and surgery. With 
their huge endowment the Board of Trustees is able to equip 
their colleges in a most up-to-date way. And it is worthy of 
note that the goal of the Board is not only to train Chinese 
students to become doctors and surgeons, but to so train them 
that the Chinese themselves will eventually take over the 
full responsibility for carrying on the work. With this object 
in view the Board has taken under its wing all the Chinese 
students who are studying medicine in the United States. 

The Chinese students who have been educated abroad 
have exerted on their return home an inestimable influence 
on the various branches of the Government, on the social 
conditions of China, on education, and on the habits and mode 
of thinking and living. Speaking broadly, their influence has 
permeated gradually into every institution. A member of 
the British Government once told me that as early as 1909, 
when he was in the United States he was struck by the 
large number of Chinese students in all the leading American 
universities, and by their intelligence and their keenness 
to learn and study their new environment and to absorb new 
ideas. He predicted then that within a short period those 
young men would turn China into a republic. 

I ‘can do no better in order to give you a comprehensive 
idea of the spheres of activity in which the returned students 
from abroad are exercising, or aspire to exercise, their influence 
than to give you as briefly as possible the results of the 
Second Annual North China Western Students’ Conference, 
held in Peking in April, 1919. The importance of this 
Conference can be gauged from the fact that both the British 
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and American Ministers in Peking accepted the invitations 
of the Conference to address them. In politics (1) the Con- 
ference declared for the need of a united China; (2) they 
declared, as their belief, that democracy was the best form 
of government for China, and in order to strengthen the 
foundation of the government they advocated education of 
the masses and freedom of speech and of the Press ; (3) they 
advocated governmental reforms along the lines of modern 
efficiency, especially with regard to greater responsibility 
in financial administration; (4) the Conference considered 
it most important that the economic development of the 
nation should be hastened by the unification of the currency 
system and of the railway system; (5) the Conference 
stood for the abolition of foreign spheres of influence in 
China through the gradual abrogation of extra-territoriality. 

The question of how to make good use of their Western 
education and their spare time for the betterment of the 
social conditions in the community wherein they lived was 
also discussed by the Conference, and the following programme 
was adopted as their platform :— 

1. Furtherance of teaching of simplified Chinese. 

2. Development and extension of publicity work in 
China to further constructive projects. 

3. Extension of popular education through public schools, 
public lectures, and reading-rooms. 

4, Extension and improvement of playgrounds and 
recreation facilities. 

5. Publicity work among foreigners and in foreign 
communities (such as the interpretation of China to foreigners). 

6. Investigation of industrial and commercial conditions 
with the object of encouraging the development of new 
enterprises. 

7. Public hygiene and health, including anti-narcotic 
propaganda. 

8, Co-operation with the Peking Social Service Club 
and the development of interest in social service. 
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9. The education and training of orphans. 

10. Welfare work among employees and apprentices. 

11. Preparations to meet China’s national needs. 

By the training they received abroad the returned students 
convinced the Government that the old system of examinations 
based solely on Chinese classics had outlived its usefulness. 
Accordingly, in 1905, the Government abolished the system 
and organized a full scheme of State education, leading from 
primary elementary schools through higher elementary 
schools and middle schools to the university. The new system 
of schools instead of being based solely on classics has for 
curriculum elementary mathematics, physical exercise, manual 
training, etc., in the lower elementary schools. History, 
geography, science, English or other foreign languages are 
taught in the higher elementary and middle schools. In the 
universities it is provided that there should be seven faculties, 
namely Arts, Science, Applied Science, Law, Commerce, 
Medicine, and Agriculture. 

It is worthy of note that during recent years the percentage 
of students returning from abroad have gone more and more 
every year into professional work, in which they are specially 
trained, and into the work of education. It is found that 
among the students returned from the United States in 1918 
half of them took up teaching. Only little over 10 per cent 
entered the Government services. It is most gratifying to 
know that among the returned students there is in their mind 
a keen sense of patriotism, which is gradually changing the 
narrow provincialism to a deeper sense of nationalism. In 
the old days when communications were poor, the radius of 
a man’s vision was limited to the locality where he lived. 
As these young men go abroad at the age of life when the 
mind is most impressionable, and live for a number of years 
in a totally strange environment, they cannot fail to receive 
new ideas, impressions, and inspirations from the people with 
whom they have associated. 

From the details I have laid before you it will be admitted, 
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I am sure, that neither the Government nor the people of 
China have been slack in availing themselves of the 
opportunities that are given them of obtaining a Western 
education, and both the Government and the people are grate- . 
ful to all the nations who, by opening their schools and colleges 
to Chinese students, have given them every facility to acquire 
the education in Western knowledge they are so anxious to 
obtain. 

I mentioned just now that last year if was estimated that 
there were some 1,600 Chinese students in America, of whom 
not more than one-third were supported by Government 
funds or grants, the remaining two-thirds having been sent 
abroad and being supported by their relations and friends at 
no small expense to a Chinese family, considering the distance 
to be travelled and the present cost of living in Europe and 
America. 

Large as the number of students abroad may seem, the 
ambition of the Chinese people is that the number be greatly 
increased from year to year until the schools in China are well 
established, and that in addition to the school and college 
teaching practical training shall also be obtained. 

Tam glad to think also that the students themselves evince 
their gratitude for the opportunities given them, and commend 
themselves to their teachers and professors by the assiduity 
with which they pursue their studies, and do so with no small 
measure of success, as regards the majority, considering that 
the language in which the knowledge has to be acquired is 
not their mother tongue. 

It is also the hope and object of this movement that the 
students who go abroad will assimilate the knowledge they 
acquire so completely as to be able to transmit it in text- 
books and by oral teaching in.their own language to the 
multitude of their fellow-countrymen and countrywomen at 
home who have neither the opportunity nor the means of 
going abroad to acquire it ; and that, as for a hundred years 
your Society has interpreted the East’ to the West, so these 
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students of the new China may interpret the West to the 
Chinese people, and bring the two into more complete 
sympathy. 


The President’s Address 
i ke was on January 16, 1823, that the desire of Henry 
Tuomas CoLEBROOKE to bring into being a Society for 

Oriental Research in Great Britain first took formal shape 

in the Prospectus which prefaces the first collection of Reports 

of the Royal Asiatic Society. He there points to the 
distinguished success which had attended the work of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, and he expresses surprise that 

a similar enterprise had not been taken in hand by the great 

body of Englishmen who had passed a great part of their 

lives in India and the East. It is worthy of note in con- 
nexion with our gathering here to-day that he refers specially 
to the literature of the Chinese as being, with few exceptions, 

“untrodden ground in Great Britain.” Chinese and Japanese 

studies have always formed part of the recognized work of 

our Society. At the first meeting of the newly formed Society 
held on March 15 in the same year (1823), in the Thatched 

House, St. James’s, Henry Thomas Colebrooke occupied the 

chair and made an address in which he pointed out the wide 

scope of interests which such a Society should aim at keeping 
in view. 

: It was proposed to make Colebrooke the first President of 

the Society, but he declined the post, which he believed might 
be more usefully held by someone connected with public 
affairs. The Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, M.P., 
was elected President, and Colebrooke became the first 
“ Director ” of the Society. 

_ The modern London clubs, with very few exceptions, had 
their origin after the Napoleonic wars, between 1815 and 1825, 
and the R.A.S. was probably part of the same movement. 
It was founded about the same time as the “ Oriental ”, and 
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was in its early days meant to be a meeting-place, not only 
for scholars, but for all Anglo-Indians who took an interest 
in Indian antiquities and philology, etc. It was composed 
mainly of Anglo-Indians living in or near London, and for 
over fifty years, down to nearly the end of the eighties, the 
resident members outnumbered the non-resident. Within 
the last thirty or forty years, this has changed, and the non- 
resident members are now largely in the majority. Many of 
the original members had been members also of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, the earliest of all Asiatic Societies. 

In the fifth volume of the Society’s Journal (1839) there 
appears a lengthy account of the life of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke by his son, Sir Edward Colebrooke, who was 
himself for a short time in 1871 President of the R.A.S., his 
name standing in that distinguished list between those of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir H. Bartle Frere, G.C.S.1., 
K.C.B. He tells us that his father went to India at the age of 
16, having been appointed in 1782 to a writership in the 
Civil Service of Bengal, but that it was only after a residence 
of nearly eleven years in that country that he seriously 
embarked on Sanskrit studies. The death of Sir William Jones, 
who was engaged on a translation of a copious digest of 
Hindu Law, led him to take up the work left incomplete by 
that great scholar. From this time onward he poured forth 
a number of papers, chiefly published in Asiatic Researches, 
on the Sanskrit language, on Hindu Law and Religious 
Ceremonies, and the Sacred Writings of the Hindus, etc. In 
our own Journal he was later to publish an important series 
of papers on the Philosophy of the Hindus (Vols. II to X), 
besides chapters on various Oriental topics. He lost no time 
on his return to England in endeavouring to put into shape 
his project of instituting a Society for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research. In this project he was warmly seconded 
by other Orientalists, and the Royal Asiatic Society soon 
arrived at fame and dignity. Three volumes of Transactions 
were published between the years 1823 and 1834, when a 
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Journal in the octavo form was substituted for the Transactions 
in quarto, and has continued ever since. 

During this period the Headquarters of the Society was 
at 14 Grafton Street, whence in 1850 or 1851 it moved to 
5 New Burlington Street, and thence on May 31, 1869, to 
22 Albemarle Street, its place of sojourn for over fifty 
years. . 

In the year 1923, three years hence, the Society will have 
reached the centenary of its foundation by Colebrooke. It is 
hoped.to mark the event by the publication of a History of 
the Society similar to that published on the occasion of its 
centenary by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Society is fortunate in possessing an excellent bust 
of its founder in white marble, executed by Sir Francis 
Chantrey, which now suitably stands in the entrance hall of 
our new quarters. Colebrooke died on March 10, 1837. 

About the same time Col. James Top, the historian of 
Rajputana, who was the Society's first librarian, bequeathed 
to it a large collection of manuscripts and drawings, which 
are among its most valued possessions. Tod was born in 
1782 of an English father and a Scotch mother. In 1799 he 
went to India as a cadet, and from 1805 to 1823 he was engaged 
in Rajputana, first as a surveyor and afterwards during the 
Pindari wars as intelligence officer. In 1818 he became 
Government-General’s Agent for Rajputana. He was 
extremely intimate with the Rajput chiefs, and through 
his surveyors he obtained a vast mass of material regarding 
their history. The Government in Calcutta suspected him 
of being too intimate; they thought he was corrupt, and 
although the charge, according to Bishop Heber and others, 
was totally unfounded and unjust, he threw up his appoint- 
ment and returned to England in 1823. He took a house 
near Regent’s Park, and resigned the service in 1825. His 
history of the Rajputs, in two large and sumptuous volumes, 
beautifully illustrated, appeared in 1829-32. He died in 
1835. Tod’s work is a classic, and has often been reprinted ; 
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the Oxford Press is just now bringing out an edition of it 
edited by Dr. Crooke. His knowledge of the Rajput history 
for the last 250 to 300 years is unrivalled, and his speculations 
were far in advance of his age. He was prominent among the 
founders of the R.A.S., and is still one of its most illustrious 
names. 

Immediately succeeding that of Colebrooke as Director of 
the R.A. Society we find the distinguished name of Professor 
Horace Hayman Winson, who occupied the post of Director 
from 1837 to 1860, combining with this post that of the 
Presidency from 1855 to 1860, 

His loss to the Society was summed up in these words, 
read at the annual meeting in 1860, immediately after his 
death ; “ In him the Society has lost a leader and an instructor, 
whose place it will be impossible immediately to supply, but 
we have this consolation . . . that in the same degree as he 
was assiduous in acquisition, so also he was bountiful in 
imparting the fruits of his study ; he has left, in his invaluable 
works and publications, and in his contributions to the 
Journals of this and other Societies of analogous aim, records 
that will remain for ever for the instruction of Oriental 
Students, and for the aid and guidance of all searchers in the 
mine of Asiatic lore.” 

Horace Hayman Wilson went to India in 1808 as Assistant 
Surgeon in the Bengal Establishment. 

It was largely through his association with Colebrooke that 
his mind was turned in the direction of those studies, “‘ which 
being consistently carried on through more than half a century 
placed him at last in the proud position of being the 
acknowledged highest authority of the day upon all questions 
of Sanskrit literature and of Hindu theology and antiquities, 
as well as of the social habits and customs of the races through 
which that religion and literature have come down to us in 
this present generation.” 

Wilson’s dictionary of the Sanskrit language, prepared for 
the press from Colebrooke’s materials and completed in 1819, 
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has been the key by which the learned of Europe have obtained 
access to this branch of literature. 

In 1833 Wilson was called, unsolicited by himself, to be the 
first occupant of the Boden Chair of Sanskrit at Oxford 
University, a chair now occupied by a member of our Council, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell. He was a man of wide and varied 
attainments ; but his Oriental studies, begun at an early age 
when he became, in 1811, Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, henceforth engrossed his whole attention. Scarcely 
a Journal of our Society was published which didnot contain 
some paper from his prolific pen, and the depth of his Oriental 
knowledge and extent and variety of his information enriched 
the meetings of the Society and enlarged the field of Asiatic 
research. 

His admirable portrait looks down on us from the walls, 
and we have a constant reminder of theplace occupied by 
Professor Wilson in the annals of our Society in the unfailing 
and steadfast interest taken in our affairs by his grandson, 
Mr. Alexander Wilson, our esteemed Honorary Solicitor. 
Especially at this time of our move his advice and ptactical 
help have been always freely placed at the service of the 
Society. He has come to our aid again and again. We owe 
him, and we here desire to render to him, the assurance of 
our heartfelt gratitude for his great services to the Society, 
to which his grandfather's learning added lustre in 
the past. 

Two other names stand out pre-eminently from the roll of 
our distinguished men. They are Major-General Sir Henry 
Rawttson, K.C.B., who was Director of the Society from 
1868 to his death in 1895, and President during part of the 
same period (1869-71 and 1878-81), and Col. Sir Henry 
Youue, President from 1885 to 1887. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than briefly to refer to the 
work of these two eminent scholars. It was before this 
Society that Sir Henry Rawlinson put forth for the first time 
his decipherment of the cuneiform, and it was perhaps the 
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supreme moment of the Society’s existence when this com- 
munication was made before it. 

In the Annual Report of May, 1838, it is announced as a 
subject of special congratulation that “our countryman, 
Major Rawlinson (at present in the Army of the King of 
Persia) has discovered vast tablets existing in various parts 
of the country, covered with cuneiform inscriptions, some of 
which contain a thousand lines each. .. . A remarkable feature 
in the translation of a portion of one of these inscriptions, 
sent to the Society by Major Rawlinson, is the fact that the 
genealogy of a race of kings found on a tablet which records, 
as he informs us, the conquests of Darius Hystaspes, corre- 
sponds very closely with the list of the same line of monarchs 
given in the seventh chapter of the second book of Herodotus. 
It is not, therefore, too much to hope that at no distant 
period the mysteries of these inscriptions may be developed, 
and it seems probable that these interesting monuments may 
throw additional light on the ancient history of Persia, 
beyond what has been transmitted to us by Greek authors”. 
His account of the tablets at Behistiin, consisting of 
inscriptions in three languages, Persian, Assyrian, and Median, 
which furnished the key to the cuneiform, was published in 
the Journal of the R.A.S. in 1846 before he became a member 
of the Society ; and between the years 1860 and 1880, during 
which he was actively associated with the Society as Member, 
Director, or President, scarcely one meeting took place 
without some communication from him on the subject of 
Cuneiform Research, the full revelation of which was made 
in his readings of the inscriptions of Persia and Mesopotamia. 

When he passed away early in the year 1895 the Council, 
in deploring the death of the most illustrious of its members, 
decided “ not to fill the post of Director, occupied in succession 
by Colebrooke, Hayman Wilson, and Rawlinson, till some- 
one worthy to rank with these heroes appears ”’. 

It remains to say a few words of Colonel Sir Henry Yule, 
K.CS.1., C.B., President of the Society from 1885 to 1887. 
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Col. Yule’s claim to distinction rests upon somewhat different 
grounds to those of his predecessors whom we have named. 
He was not an Oriental linguist and pundit like Wilson or 
Colebrooke, nor was he a great administrator and politician 
as Rawlinson was. 

But like Rawlinson, his interest in Asiatic subjects 
became awakened through his official career, though it took 
a different direction. In his opening address on May 17, 1886, 
as President of the Society, he spoke of finding himself in that 
chair “ somewhat unaccountably to himself”’, but his title to 
occupy it was well recognized by others. The wide range of 
his learning, the minuteness and accuracy of detail, and the 
wealth of note and comment with which he illuminated all 
that he took in hand to illustrate, have placed at the service 
of the general reader a mass of knowledge on Oriental subjects 
which has done much to render the East more familiar to the 
West. His work lay chiefly in the direction of illustrating, 
by note and comment, mediaeval works of importance. His 
famous editions of the Book of Ser Marco Polo, first published 
in 1871, and reissued, enriched by fresh material, in 1875, is 
only an example in the highest degree of all his work, much 
of which dealt with geography and travels, and was published 
by the Hakluyt Society. Looking at his refined and delicate - 
face, we find it easy to understand the almost universal 
affection with which he was regarded, an affection inspired 
by the deep power of sympathy of his character and the wide 
benevolence of his life. 

I would mention more recent names briefly, as you are well 
aware of the part they played: Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
whose knowledge of Indian Archeology has never been 
equalled; Professor Cowell, who did so much for Oriental 
studies at the Universities; Mr. Fleet, the founder of 
Scientific Sanskrit Epigraphy. No living scholar will resent 
if I pay the tribute of our homage to Professor Sayce and 
Sir George Grierson. 

Closely associated with the fortunes of the Society in our 
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last abode were Professor Rhys Davids and Mrs. Frazer, our 
Secretaries, and Dr. Oliver Codrington, as Librarian. They 
gave us their best services, and I am sure that they share our 
pleasure that the Society has now found a home worthy of its 
representative character. 

You will not be surprised if I commemorate my prede- 
cessor, Lord Northbrook. He was an eminent administrator 
and he continued to take the deepest interest in Indian 
affairs after he had left India. He was always ready to give 
his opinion after careful consideration on any question 
concerning the welfare of the people of India. In his last 
speech to members of the Society, he expressed a wish 
that his successor should be more successful in obtaining 
a Government grant than he had been. I cannot say that we 
have reason to be satisfied with the financial support we have 
received. Retrenchment is imperative, but it is not in this 
direction that it is legitimate. When we take into account 
how great is our interest in Oriental affairs, expenditure with 
a view to increase our knowledge of the Hast is certainly 
warranted. We do not ask for large sums, but for such 
recognition as our efforts to uphold the standard of Oriental 
research justifies. I look forward to a more generous attitude 
of statesmen and representative assemblies when the financial 
situation improves. Meanwhile, we shall have to make the 
most of our assets and to rely on those who are connected 
with the East. 

The most noteworthy events in connexion with Oriental 
studies in England that have occurred during the past five 
years have been the opening of the School of Oriental Studies: 
by His Majesty King George in February, 1917, the amalgama- 
tion in 1918 of the Society of Biblical Archeology with our 
Society, and the joint meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Société Asiatique, and the American Oriental Society 
in 1819. 

Under its energetic Director, Sir Denison Ross, the School 
of Oriental Studies has already achieved remarkable success. 
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Situated in the heart of the City of London, it has attracted 
not only military and civilian officers of the Crown and 
missionary students, but also many young business men 
connected with great mercantile establishments associated 
with the East. 

Beginning with 125 students, the number has increased to 
350, and is beginning to outrun the available accommodation, 
so that extensions are already in contemplation. After many 
years of fruitless agitation, at last, in 1916, London was 
placed in possession of a School of Oriental Studies, which 
removed the anomalous situation in which we had been with 
regard to the training of men who in various capacities would 
represent us in the East. Whereas in other Continental 
capitals, much less interested in Eastern affairs than we are, 
Oriental subjects were considered to belong to the programme 
of academic studies, their pursuit here was left to haphazard 
foundations of chairs and to the scholarly ambition of their 
occupants. It is a reproach that we had among returned 
members of the Civil Service all the elements for the personnel 
of such a school, and did not give them an opening for their 
talents. 

We have offered a hearty welcome to our fellow-workers of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, with its record of forty- 
eight years of important and fruitful labours in a field of 
Oriental study in which our Society has always interested 
itself. Our Journal will now benefit by contributions from its ” 
members, and perhaps their special studies will be aided by the 
contemplation of the wider outlook covered by the researches 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Concentration of effort is 
essential in all directions on account of our scanty resources. 
For purposes of efficiency co-ordination is desirable. The 
Royal Asiatic Society will always be ready to receive offers 
of co-operation from learned bodies of fellow-workers in the 
same field. 

The happy joint meeting with our French and American 
confréres will be fresh in the memories of those present. 
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Science benefited by the many valuable reports that we heard 
read, and—perhaps an even more important result—old 
friendships were revived and their warmth renewed, and new 
acquaintances were made and new friendships formed that 
may have a lasting influence on the progress of Oriental 
research. Our thanks are due to Dr. Thomas, who organized 
the meeting, the success of which is mainly due to him. 

The proposed Institute for International Research in India, 
which was approved by the joint meeting, will give a great 
impulse to research in a domain which is inexhaustible. We 
are looking forward to its inauguration, and shall consider it 
as an ally. 

The prospect before us is exhilarating. We have no lack of 
texts, and a wide expanse of research in various directions to 
cover. We appeal to scholars on various continents to 
explore hidden treasures. The republic of letters does not 
appeal to popular passions, neither is it plutocratic, but it 
has its own reward. It contributes to remove prejudices. 
In the past, administrators have found time to investigate 
problems of philology, ethnology, and archeology. We may 
look forward to send out to India young men well equipped 
to continue these traditions. A better understanding between 
East and West should be the aim of all those who are 
privileged to take part in the operations in this field. The 
Royal Asiatic Society is fully aware of the magnitude of its 
responsibility as the representative of Oriental studies. It 
has been fortunate in having a body of members who were 
always ready to place at its disposal the fruits of their 
studies and to maintain the high standard of the Journal. 
I trust that in this house members will often meet to discuss 
informally topics which may interest them. I hope also to 
see an increase of membership, for we have not exhausted 
the number of those who take an interest in our work. I may 
also point out how amicable the relations have been between 
the Council and the members of the Society. The same 
harmony will, I trust, exist in this building. I know I can 
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rely on your indulgence in regard to the shortcomings of 
which I am only too sensible. But I yield to none of my 
colleagues in my desire to see this Society fulfilling its high 
destiny as one of the branches of learning on which our 
Empire rests. 





GeverRaL Meetincs or THE Roya Astatic Society 


April 13, 1920.—The Right Hon. The Lord Reay, President, 
in the chair. 

A lecture was delivered on “ Notes on the History and 
Doctrines of the Wahhabis of Central Arabia” by 
Mr. H. St. J. B. Philby, C.1.E., I.C.S. The following gentle- 
men spoke on the paper: Professor Margoliouth, Professor 
E. G. Browne, and Mr. N. M. Penzer. The President having 
thanked the Lecturer for his address, the meeting adjourned. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 11, 1920, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., C.B., C.LE., in the 
chair. The following were elected members of the Society :— 


Dr. Jarl Charpentin. Mr. Douglas D. Porter. 

Mr. S. A. Cook. Mr. §. 8. Raghavan, B.A., B.L. 
Dr. Noel Davis. Prof. K. G. N. Sastrial. 

Mr. K. K. Handiqui. Mr. Cecil A. S. Sewell. 
Mohammed Ishaque. Babu Manoranjan Sinha. 

Mr. M. H. Krishna Iyengar. Mr. Maung Po Thin. 

Mr. J. Mann, M.A. Mr. Arthur Waley. 


Mr.Sukhdeo Narain,B.A.,LL.B. Mr. L.M. Wynch, C.LE., C.B.E. 
The Secretary then read the Report of the Council for 
1919-20 as follows :— 
Eighty-seven ordinary members have been elected to the 


Society during the year— 

Dr. I, Abrahams. Mr. V. Amilhau. 
Mr. 8. L. Ahmad, Ansari. Mr. E. C. Ball. 
Sahibzada M. H. Alam. Dr. D. P. Banerji. 
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Capt. C. King, I.C.A. 

Mr. K. Krishnamachariar, B.A. 

Pandit D. K. Laddu. 

Mr. B. B. Lal, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. 8. A. Majid, B.A. 

Mr. S. H. Majid. 

Mr. D. Mazumder, M.A. 

Mr. K. C. Mehra, L.8.E. 

Rev. Prof. 8. A. B. Mercer, 
Ph.D., D.D. 

Dr. G. Morgenstierne. 

Mr. K. D. Mudalier. 

Mr. K. N. 8. Mudalier. 

Babu M. M. Mukerji. 

Babu P. Nath, Rais. 

Rev. S. Nicholson. 

Lieut.-Col. H. W. Knox-Niven. 

Rev. F. W. O'Connell, M.A., 
B.D., D.Litt. 

Babu K. C. Pal. 

Mr. N. M. Penzer. 

Mr. H. Phibbs, A.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. N. P. Pillay. 

Mr. B. Debi Prasad. 

Prof. Ishwari, Prasad, M.A. 

Mr. R. Prasada. 

Mr. 8. Raffaeli. 

Mr. 8. A. H. Rizwi, B.A. 

Mr. H. Roy. 

Mr. Mangala D. Sastri. 

Mr. V. V. Ramana-Sastrin. 

Mrs. K. Satthianadhan, M.A. 

Rev. A. Shah, K.-i-H. 

Sahibzada 8. A. Shah. 

Mr. C. D. P. Sharma. 

Pandit B. D, Sharman, B.A. 

Mr. D. A. A. Sharar, B.A. 

H.H. the Maharajah of Sonpur. 

Prof. C. 8. Srinivasachari, M.A. 
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Mr. E. W. Stringer. Mrs. A. R. Waite. 

Mr. G. Mohi-ud-din Sufi, B.A. Dr. A. E. Wynter, M.D. 
Lt.-Com. V. L. Trumper. Prof. A. 8. Yahuda. 
Capt. V. E. Turner. Pandit C. N. R. Zutshi. 


We have lost by death five honorary members, Professor * 
J. E. G. Jonker, of Leiden, Professor J. Ritter von Karabatek, 
of Vienna, Professors Dr. V. Radloff and Carl Salemann, of - 
Petrograd, and Professor Hermann Oldenberg, of Géttingen. 

The lamented death of Professor Leonard W. King, a 
former member of Council, has deprived the world of 
scholarship of one of its most brilliant workers in the depart- 
ments of Assyriology ; while, in addition, our valued member of 
Council and Vice-President, Dr. V. A. Smith, died in February 
of this year. The Society will long feel the loss of his regular 
attendance at Council meetings and committees, his ready 
help as adviser and referee in all matters connected with Indian 
History and Art, and his deep interest in the welfare of the 
Society. He had been a member of Council from 1915, and 
was elected Vice-President in 1919. An obituary notice 
appears in the present Journal from the pen of Mr. F. E. 
Pargiter (see pp. 391-5). 

The following fifteen members of the Society have also died 
during the year :— 

Baroness Amherst of Hackney. Mr. J. Offord. 


Dr. W. M. Bryce. Rt. Hon. Lord Peckover of 
Mr. A. M. Ferguson. Wisbech, LL.D. 

Mrs. J. Young Gibson, LL.D. _— Miss A. A. Smith. 

Sir John Jardine. Mr. J. D. Tremlett. 

Mr. J. B. Leechman. Lt.-Col. Sir Henry Trotter, 
Mr. J. E. Lockyer. K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Pandit Todar Mall. Prof. A. R. Rajaraja Varma. 
Mr. J. W. Neill. Rev. H. A. Walter. 


The following fourteen members have resigned and twenty- 
seven have been removed through non-payment of their 
subscriptions :— 
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Resignations, 1919-20 
Mr. A. V. V. Aiyar. Mr. H, C. Kumar. 
Rev. G. 8. Belasco. Mr, Anant R. Madan. 
Mr. S. G. Cheng. Mr. C. B. Miller. 
Mr. G. M. De Quesnel. Mr. Claude Montefiore. 
Mr. R. W. Frazer. Mr. H. P. Krishna Rao. 
Babu Sachindrabhusan Ghosh. Lieut. E. 8. Sowerby. 
Mr. F. V. Holm. Dr. Ahmad. Khan. 


Removed, 1919-20 
Mr. Muhammad A. Q. Akhtar. Mr. A. G. McClay. 


Mr. Azim. Mr. Gunendra C. Mallik. 
Mr. Bawa H. D. Bedi. Mr. Kolatheri §. Menon. 
Mr. K. C. Bhandari. Mr. Sarat 8. Mitra. 

Mr. A. Singh Bhatia. Mr. Jogesh C. Patranavis. 
Mr. Hari Chand. Rai Bahadur Prasad. 

Dr. Muhammad Deen. Mr. Narsingh Prasad. 
Pandit Mannan Dvivedi. Mr. R, Srinivasan. 

Babu D. Dutt. Mr. Kapur Srinivasarao. 
Sahib Bahadur M. A. Ghani. Dr. Otto Strauss. 

Mr. Raghubir 8. Jaspal. Mr. K. V. Subbaiya. 

Mr. Kanshi Ram Kapur. Mr. Maung M. 0. 

Mr. Gokalchand Kohli. Prof. Indra V. Vachaspati. 


Babu Bimala C. Law. 


The total number of members now stands at 814, with 
143 subscribing libraries in addition. 

On resigning his post as Hon. Treasurer in February, Mr, J. 
Kennedy was re-elected a Vice-President of the Society. 
Mr. R. Grant Brown has succeeded him as Hon. Treasurer. 


Hon. Secretaryship 
To the great regret of the Council, Sir George A. Grierson, 
K.C.LE., Ph.D., has found it necessary to resign his post as 
Hon. Secretary to the Society. It will be difficult to find 
again anyone equally distinguished to occupy this arduous 
post, or to bring to it the gifts and energy which Sir G. Grierson 


1 Mr, J. Kennedy died on June 19, 1920. 


— 
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has shown in carrying out its duties throughout the three 
years during which he has held office. 


The Society’s Premises 


The chief event of the year has been the removal of the 
Society from 22 Albemarle Street, its centre and home for 
more than fifty years, to larger and more commodious premises , 
in 74 Grosvenor Street. The ordinary work of the Society 
has necessarily been interrupted during the move, and the 
Library closed. The new quarters were opened on March 30 
by a reception, at which the President, Lord Reay, gave a 
sketch of the history and prospects of the Society, and His 
Excellency the Chinese Minister, Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, 
deliyered an address on “‘ The Influences of Western Educa- 
tion on China” (see pp. 397-411). e 

Owing to delays by workmen, the Libraries are not yet 
completely re-arranged, but they are partially open for 
readers and for the loan of books and will soon be in order. 
The work of re-cataloguing is in progress, and the Assistant 
Librarian will be in attendance during office hours to find the 
books required by members. There is a “silence room” for 
students wishing to copy or collate books and manuscripts. It 
is hoped that the advantages offered by the new premises will 
not only make 74 Grosvenor Street a more frequent place of 
resort by our present members, but will lead to a large increase 
of membership. 

It has been a disappointment that few special benefactions 
have been forthcoming to assist the Society at this time of 
stress, and that it has had to dip deep into its reserve funds 
to meet the costs of this move. Gifts of money or furniture 
would be especially helpful at this time to make the house 
comfortable for members. 

A gift of four handsome Persian rugs from Mr. R. 8. Green- 
shields, I.C.S. (ret.), has been much appreciated. 

Other gifts received during the year have been: Books on 
Japan from Sir Ernest Satow, gramophone records of Indian 
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dialects presented by the Government of India and a framed 
portrait of Rev. Professor Sayce presented by Mr. I’. Legge.’ 


Lectures 

The following lectures were delivered during the session :— 

June 17,1919. “A Journey into Arabia by the Hedjaz 
Railway.” By Miss Frances E. Newton, F.R.G.8., M.R.A.S. 

April 13, 1920. “Notes on the History and Doctrines 
of the Wahhabis of Central Arabia.” By H. St. John Bridger 
Philby, C.1.E. 

At the meeting held on November 11, 1919, the Public 
School Gold Medal was presented to the successful candidate, 
Mr..8. S. Bajpai, of Dulwich College and Balliol College, 
Oxford, for his essay on ‘‘ The Emperor Shah Jahan”, and 
a gift of books was handed to Mr. Thurburn, of St. Paul’s 
School, as a second prize. 

At the request of the Hyderabad Archwological Society the 
Gold Medal awarded by that Society to Mr. Henry Cousens 
for his work on Bijapur and its Architectural Remains was 
handed to the recipient. 

Under the Forlong bequest a course of lectures was delivered 
at the School of Oriental Studies by Mr. Lawrence Binyon on 
“The Art of Asia”’, illustrated by a beautiful series of 
lantern-slides. 

Joint Session of Oriental Societies 

During the year the plan of holding an annual Joint Session 
of the Oriental Societies of England, France, America; and 
Italy was brought into operation. From September 3-6, 
1919, members of the Royal Asiatic Society, Société Asiatique, 
American Oriental Society, and Scuola Orientale, Reale 
Universita di Roma, met in Joint Session in the rooms of our 

* Since writing the above a welcome gift of £100 from a member of 
the Society who desires to be anonymous, for the special purpose of 
raising the salary of the future Secretary by £50 for two years, has to be 
gratefully acknowledged. A gift of £60 has also been received from 


H.R.H. Prince Vajirayiina, Honorary Member of the R.A.S., in celebra- 
tion of the sixtieth anniversary of his birthday. 
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Society, and a series of papers was read and discussions were 
instituted which laid the foundation of closer and fruitful 
co-operation between Oriental scholars in these four countries. 
The meetings were held simultaneously in three sections, 
representing India, the Near East, and the Far East. In the 
afternoons visits were paid to the Oriental Rooms in the 
British Museum and other places of interest. The conference, 
of which a full account will be found in the January Journal, 
1920, pp. 123-62, was, largely owing to the exertions of ifs 
Hon. Secretary, Dr. F. W. Thomas, an unqualified success. 
It closed with a banquet, at which all who attended the 
meetings were present. 

An invitation has been extended to our Society from the 
Société Asiatique of Paris through its President, M. Senart, 
to pay a return visit to that city during the course of the 
present summer for the purpose of taking part in the second 
Joint Session of the kindred Societies. 


Monographs 
No new monographs have appeared in our special series 
during the year, but progress is being made with the books 
mentioned in the last Report. 


Journal 

The great expense of our move to new premises has 
diminished the available resources of the Society, and this, com- 
bined with the heavy cost of printing, paper, and illustrations 
still maintained, has obliged the Council, much against its 
wish, to continue its policy of cutting down the Journal to 
considerably below its normal size. The Council feels, however, 
that if this policy has long to be continued it will act seriously 
to the detriment of the position and work of the Society. 
The Journal is its chief organ, and the means by which it 
holds its high position in the world of scholarship. Reduction 
in size means that long and often valuable contributions have 
to be refused, or broken up into parts, while even short papers 
accumulate and have to be held back for a considerable . 
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time from publication. Our reviews have to be curtailed, 
and the Miscellaneous Section, which formed a useful channel 
of intercommunication among the readers scattered all over 
the world, is almost extinguished. 

It is to be remembered also that our members abroad 
and in India and the East, who form a large part of our 
membership, subscribe to the Society solely for the sake of 
receiving the Journal. It is therefore of the first importance 
that the Journal should be restored to its original size and 
importance as quickly as possible, and that the illustrations 
should be continued. This will be the first object of the 
Council when the Society’s finances are once more set on a firm 
foundation. . 


Public Schools Gold Medal Competition 


The Gold Medal for the present year has been won by Oliver 
M. W. Warner, of Denstone College, for an essay on “ The 
Rise and Fall of the Maratha Power ”. One of the adjudicators 
remarked on this essay that it was one of the best ever 
presented for competition. The Medal will be presented 
to-day. The second prize of books has been awarded to 
E. I. Russell, of Clifton College, whose essay also reached 
a good level of excellence. 

It has been decided by the Council, on the recommendation 
of several of the Head Masters of the competing schools, that 
the date for sending in the essays should be changed from 
February 15 to October 16 of each year. This will allow of the 
subject of the prize essay being set as a holiday task instead 
of falling in the midst of the school term, and it is hoped that 
the change of date will result in an increased number of essays 
being sent in for competition. The next competition will, 
therefore, be held on October 16, 1921, and the subject chosen 
is “ The part taken by India in the late War”. Special efforts 
are being made to facilitate the loan of books to schools for 

. the use of intending competitors. 
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: Centenary 
The year 1923 will be the Centenary of the existence of 


the Royal Asiatic Society, and a small Committee is being 
appointed to arrange for the celebration of this event, and 
for the publication of a Centenary Volume on the lines of 
that published by the Bengal Asiatic Society on a similar 
occasion in its own annals. 


We have this year to acknowledge with special indebtedness 
the great and constant services rendered to our Society during 
the negotiations for the move of house, and in many legal 
matters, of our Honorary Solicitor, Mr. Alexander Wilson, 
who, in the midst of pressing private and official work, has 
given much time and thought to the affairs of this Society. 
We have also to thank our Honorary Auditors, Mrs. R. W. 
Frazer and Mr. L. C. Hopkins, and our official Auditors, 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., for their kind services. 


The adoption of the Report was moved by Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Ricuarp TEMPLE, Bart., from the chair, and seconded by 
Mr. E. H. C. Warsz. Dr. Tuomas having supported the 
motion, the Report was put to the meeting and adopted. 

The Hon. Treasurer presented the balance-sheet, which 
was adopted on the motion of Dr. A. B. Morsz, seconded by 
Mr. L. C. Horxxuys, and carried. 

Sie C. Lyaxt, in moving the appointment of Sir Richard 
Temple as Director in place of Sir H. M. Durand, said that 
they all knew the eminent services he had done to Oriental 
study in many ways, his greatest achievement therein 
having been to keep going the Indian Antiquary over so long 
a period of years. He had known Sir Richard for a great 
number of years, and could bear witness that wherever he had 
been in India his active mind had devoted itself without 
ceasing to the investigation of the character, history, and 
characteristics of the people amongst whom he lived and 
served. 
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Sir Henry Howorrs, in seconding, said that he had long 
known two Richard Temples, the first of them with special 
intimacy, and it was a notable fact that we in England could 
produce the class of man represented by two generations of 
this family, who had not only been great public servants in 
India but whose work in many directions had been no less 
noticeable after retirement than their official work in India. 
They were both marked by extraordinary versatility and 
indefatigable energy. In addition, Sir Richard had the 
valuable gift in a chairman of perpetual urbanity and 

The motion was carried with acclamation, together with 
the following nominations of the Council :— 

As Vice-President : Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.1.E., Ph.D., 
I.C.S. (ret.), Corresponding Member of the French Academy, 
in the stead of Mr. M. Longworth Dames (retiring under 
Rule 30). 

As Hon. Secretary: F. W. Thomas, Ph.D., in the place of 
Sir George A. Grierson (resigned). 

As Ordinary Members of Council: Dr. M. Gaster and 
Professor A. A. Macdonell having retired under Rule 32, 
the following were elected: M. Longworth Dames, Esq. ; 
W. Foster, Esq., C.I.E. (co-opted November 11, 1919), 
confirmed ; Professor Stephen Langdon, Ph.D.; H. St. J. B. 
Philby, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.8.; R. Campbell Thompson, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A. (co-opted September 9, 1919), confirmed ; and 
the President, Vice-Presidents, Hon. Officers, and other 
ordinary Members of Council now serving as such. 

Tue Cuarrman, in thanking the meeting, said that it was 
with some misgiving that he first heard of the proposal that he 
should be Director. Though it was nearly twenty years since 
he retired from India, he still had heavy official duties, in- 
cluding the Chairmanship of the Council of the Territorial 
Army and also membership of the Finance Committee of the 
Red Cross. Having accepted the position he would use his 
best endeavours to promote the interests of this old and great 
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Society, especially in the direction of increasing its financial 
resources. 

Tax CHarrman then presented the Public Schools Gold 
Medal to Mr. Oliver M. W. Warner (Denstone College) and the 
book prize to Mr. E. L. Russell (Clifton College). He said 
that for years he had lectured at Cambridge and Oxford and at 
the British Association on the enormous importance of. 
learning the ways, habits, and history of the natives of the 
country to which a man went. This was quite as important 
for the merchant and the missionary as for the administrator. 
It was a great pleasure to him to know that the Society was 
doing its part to promote such studies by this annual com- 
petition. No one going out to the East could get on without 
acquiring such knowledge. The Gold Medal had been won 
three times by Denstone, and he heartily congratulated the 
school upon this achievement. 

Tae Heap Master or Denstone expressed his thanks to 
the Society, and the proceedings closed. 





It is with great pleasure that we congratulate our late 
Hon. Secretary, Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., 
on the honour that has been conferred upon him in 
making him a corresponding member of the French 
Academy, and our present Hon. Secretary, Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, on his election as honorary member of the 
American Oriental Society. 


Miss Hull has resigned the post of Secretary to the 
Society in order to return to her literary work, and has 
been succeeded by Miss Ella Sykes. 
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Books 


abii-Mansiir ‘abd-al-Kahir ibn-Tahir al-Baghdadi (d. 1037). 
Pt. i. Translated from the Arabic by K. C. Seelye. 
Columbia University Oriental Series. Vol. xv. New 
York, 1920. " From the Publishers. 


Administration of Bengal. Report, 1916-17, 1917-18. 
2 vols. Calcutta. 

Administration of Bombay. Report, 1917-18, 1918-19. 
2 vols. Bombay. From the Secretary of State. 


Administration Report. Panjab and its Dependencies, 
Lahore, 1920. 


—— Sikkim State, 1918-19. Calcutta, 1920. 


—— United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 1918-19. 
Allahabad, 1920. From the Government of India. 
Archeological Department, Southern Circle, Madras. Annual 
Report, 1918-19. Madras, 1919. 
From the Secretary of State. 
Archeeological Series, Hyderabad, No. 4. Pakhal Inscrip- 
tion of the Reign of the Kakatiya Ganapatidéva. 
—— Annual Report, 1327 v., A.D. 1917-18. Calcutta, 1919. 
From the Government of India. 
Archeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle. Annual 
Report, 1918-19. Patna, 1920. 
—— Memoirs, No. 2. Bidyabinode, B. B. Varieties of the 
Vishnu Image. Calcutta, 1920. 
—— Memoirs, No. 4. Bhandarkar,D.R. The Archeological 
Remains and Excavations at Nagari. Calcutta, 1920. 
From the Government of India, 
JRAS. JULY 1920. 30 
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‘Bengal. Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations. 
1918. Calcutta, 1919. From the Secretary of State. 


Bengal Secretariat Record-room. Ser. m1, vol. i. March 28, 
1771, to November 20, 1773. Press List. Calcutta, 1919. 


From the Secretary of State. 
Bloch, Jules, La Formation de la Langue Marathe. Paris, 
1920. From the Author. 


Bombay Government Records, No. plvii, New Series. Papers 
relating to the Second Revision Settlement of Chikodi 
and Hukeri Talukas of the Belgaum Collectorate and of 
the Gokak Taluka of the Belgaum Collectorate. 2 vols. 


—— No. vlix. Papers relating to the Revision Settlement 
of the Sangameshwar Taluka of the Ratnagiri Collectorate. 


—— No. puxiv. Papers relating to the Second Revision 
Settlement of the Bagalkot Taluka, including Bilgi Peta 

of the Bijapur Collectorate. Bombay, 1920. 
From the Secretary of State. 


Calcutta University Commission Report. Vol. vi, 1917-19, 
Appendices and Index. 
—— Vol. xiii, 1917-19. Evidence and Documents. Statistics 
relating to Colleges. Calcutta, 1920. 
From the Government of India. 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence. Imperial Record 
Department. Vol. iii, 1770-2. Calcutta, 1919. 
From the Secretary of State. 
Cheikho, Pére L., La Christianisme et Ja Littérature 
Chrétienne en Arabie avant I’Islam. 2e partie, ler fase. 


Beyrouth, 1919. From the Author. 
Contenau, G., Trente tablettes cappadociennes. Paris, 1919. 
From the Publishers. 


Dubreuil, G. Jouveau-. Ancient History of the Deccan. 
Translated into English by V. S. Swaminadha Dikshitar. 
Pondicherry, 1920. From the Translator. 
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Evershed, J. & M. A., Memoirs of t!:e Kodaikanal Observatory. 
Vol. i, pt. ii, Bulletin Nos. 55-61. Madras, 1917. 


From the Government of India. 
Geological Survey of India, Records. Vol. 1, pts. ii-iv, 1919. 
Caleutta, 1919. From the Secretary of State. 


Grierson, Sir G. A., Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. viii, pt. i. 
Indio-Aryan Family, North-Western Group. Specimens 

of Sindhi and Lahuda. Calcutta, 1919. 
From the Secretary of State. 


Harris, Rendel, and Alphonse Mingana, The Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon. Re-edited for the Governors of the John 
Rylands Library. 2 vols. Manchester, 1916-20. 

From the John Rylands Library. 


History of the Ruling Family, Nobles, and Leading Personages 
in Mysore. Revised up to December 31,1919. Bangalore, 


1920. From the Secretary of State. 
Jain, Champat Rai, The Key of Knowledge. Arrah, 1919. 
From the Publishers. 


Juynboll, H. H., Katalog des Ethnographischen Reichs- 
museums. Band x-xiii. Java-—Sumatra. Leiden, 


1916-18. From the Minister of the Interior. 
Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies. 12 vols. 

Vijiiana-Bhairava, Tantrasira, 

Stava-Chintamani. Para-Trimshika. 

Mahartha-Maiijari. Mahanaya-Prakasha. 

Kama Kala Vilas. Ishvara-Pratyabhijiia 

Shath Trimshat Tattva Vimarshini. 

Sandoha. Tantratoka. 
Spanda Sandoha. 


(1) Janma-Marana Vichira. (2) Amarangha Shasana. 
(3) Tantravata-Dhaniki. Edited by Mahamahopidyaya 
Pandit M. R. Shastri. 

From the Superintendent Research Department, 
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Kaye, G. R., A Guide to the Old Observatories at Delhi, 
Jaipur, Ujjani, Benares. Calcutta, 1920. 
From the Government of India. 


Koloniaal Instituut te Amsterdam. Pandecten van het 
Adarecht III. Mededeeling iv. Afdeeling Volken- 
kunde No. 2. 


—— Vijfde Jaarverslag, 1915. 


—— Volkenkundige Opstellen, i. Mededeeling ix, Afdeeling 
No. 3. 


Koninklijke Akademie van Wettenschappen. Jaarboek, 
1915-16. 
—— Verhandelingen. Deel xvi, No. 3. 
Brandt, W., Die Mandier, ihre Religion u. ihre Geschichte. 


—— Deel xvi, Nos. 4, 5. 
Kern, H., Toevoegeslen op ’t Woordenboek van Childers. 
2 vols. 
—— Deel xvii, No. 1. 
Wensinck, A. J., The Ideas of the Western Semites con- 
cerning the Navel of the Earth. 
— Deel xvii, No. 2. 
Boer, Dr. R. C., Studién over de Metriek van het 
Alliteratievers. 
—— Deel xvii, No. 3. 
Caland W., Een onbekend Indisch tooneelstuk (gopilakeli- 
candrika). Tekst met Inleiding. 
—— Deel xvii, No. 4. 


Hesseling, D. C., Le roman de Phlorios et Platzia Phlore, 
avec une introduction, des observations et un index, 
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Koninklijke Akademie van Wettenschappen. Verhender- 
lingen, Deel xviii, No. 1. 


Wensinck, A. J., Some Semitic Rites of Mourning and 
Religion. Studies on their origin and mutual relation. 
—— Verslagen en Mededeelingen, Afd., Letterkunde, 5de 
reeks, 2de deel. 

Kristensen, W. B., De plaats van het zondvloedverhaal 
in het GilgameS-epos. 

——. Over de viering der Osiris-mysterién. 

Krom, N. J., Een Sumatraansche inscriptie van Koning 
Krtanagara. From the Publishers. 


Kuppuswami, Sastri S., Report on the working of the 
peripatetic party of the Government Oriental MSS. 
Library during the triennium 1916-19. 

From the Government of India. 

Pithawalla, M., Afternoons with Ahura Mazda. 


—— If Zoroaster went to Berlin. Poona, 1919. 


From the Parsee Punchayet. 

Pithawalla, M. B., Steps to Prophet Zoroaster. 1916, 
From the Author. 
Schmidt, P. W., Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen. 
Wien, 1919. From “ Anthropos ”. 

Pamphlets 
Clemen, C., Fontes Historie Religionis Percice. Bonn, 1920. 
From the Publishers. 
Dutt, N. K., Arctic Home in the Rig-Veda, 1918. 

From the Author. 


Karpelés, Suzanne, Cent strophes en l’honneur du Seigneur 
du Monde par Vajradatta. Hdité et traduit. Journal 
Asiatique, Nov.-Déc., 1919. Paris, 1919. 

From the Editor. 
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Sorabji, R. K., Facilities for Indian Students in America and 
Japan. Bureau of Education, India. Pamphlet No. 7. 
Calcutta, 1920. From the Government of India. 

Stein, Sir A., Explorations in the Lop Desert. Reprinted from 
the Geographical Review, vol. ix, No. 1. New York, 
1920. From the Author. 


Wesendonk, 0. G. von, Die Mazdakiten, cine kommunistisch- 
religiise Bewegung im Sassanidenreich. Der neue Orient 
Ba. vi, Hft. i. Berlin, 1919. From the Author. 


Periodicals 
Al-Machriq. No. 4, April, 1920. 
Salman, L’Abbé P., Le droit bédouin dans la Transjordane 
(jin). 
Cheikho, P. L., Le Christianisme et la Littérature Chrétienne 
en Arabie avant I’Islam (suite). 


—— Un document inédit du Patriarche Ignace Jaroné. 
—— No. 5, May, 1920. 
Cheikho, P. L., Le livre d’Ibn Durustiiyah (suite). 
—— Le Christianisme et lo Littérature Chrétienne avant 
VIslam (suite): L’art oratoire. 


American Oriental Society Journal. Vol. xl, pt. ii, April, 
1920. 


Gavin, F., The Sleep of the Soul in the Barly Syriac Church. 
Asiatic Review. Vol. xvi, No. 46, April, 1920. 


Shakespear, Lieut.-Col. J., Reflections on the Government 
of Wild Tribes of the North-Eastern Frontier of India. 


Astrological Magazine. Vol. xv, No. 9. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap, Notulen. Deel lvii, 1919, Afi. 2-3. 


Bijdragen tot Taal-, land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indié. Deel 76, 1te en, 2de afl. 


~-— Oudheidkundig Verslag, 1919, 3de Kwaartaal, 
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Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. Vol. xviii, No. 106, 
April, 1920. 


Calcutta Review. New Series, No. 28, October, 1919, 
Macnicol, N,, The Poetry of Exile. 
Editor, The Calcutta University Commission Report. 


Egypte. Annales du Service des Antiquités, Tome xix, 
fase. 1 and 2. 


Edgar, C. C., Selected papyri from the Archives of Zenon. 
Nos. 37-48. 


Daressy, G., Une stéle fragmentée d’ Abousir. 

—— Un débris de statue de Nectanébo II. 

—— Notes’sur Louxor de la période Romaine et Copte. 

Gauthier, H., Les statues Thébaines de la déesse Sakmet. 
Epigraphia Indica. Vol. xv, pt. i, January, 1919. 

Banerji, R. D., Neulpur Grant of Subhakara: the 8th year, 


Rao, T. A. Gopinatha, Srisailam Plates of Virupaksha: 
Saka-Samvat, 1388. 


Barnett, L. D., Two Inscriptions from Mutgi: (a) of 
Vikramaditya VI, a.p. 1110; (6) of the Kalachurya 
Bhillama, a.p. 1189. 


Pathak, K. B., and K. N. Dikshit, Poona Plates of the 
Vakataka Queen Prabhavati-gupta : the 13th year. 


Rao, T. A. Gopinatha, Anbil Plates of Sundara-Chola: the 
4th year. 


Geographical Journal. Vol. lv, No. 4, April, 1920. 
— No. 5, May, 1920. 
Geographie, La. Tome xxxiii, No. 4, April, 1920. 
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Indian Antiquary. Vol. xlviii, pt. pexi, August, 1919. 
Ayyar, A. V. V., Life and Times of Chalukya Vikrama- 
ditya. 
—— Vol. xlviii, pt. pexii, September, 1919. 


Temple, Sir R., Notes on Currency and Coinage among the 
Burmese. 


Hill, S. C., Episodes of Piracy in the Eastern Seas, 1519- 
1851. 


Majumdar, N. G., The Lakshmanasena Era. 


— Vol. xlviii, pt. vexiii, October, 1919. 


Hill, 8. C., Episodes of Piracy in the Eastern Seas, 1519- 
1851. 


Majumdar, R. ©., Second Note on the Hathigumpha 
Inscription of Kharavela. 


Dey, Nundolal, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India. 


—- Vol. xlviii, pt. pexiv, November, 1919. 


Hill, 8. C., Episodes of Piracy in the Eastern Seas, 1519- 
1851. 


Majumdar, N. G., Epigraphic Notes. 
. Man, E. H., Dictionary of South Andaman Language. 
—— Vol. xlviii, pt. pexv, December, 1919. 


Aiyar, K. G. §., The Panamalai Rock- oe Inscription of 
Rajasimha. 


Dey, N., Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India. 


Hill, 8. C., Episodes of Piracy in the Eastern Seas. 
Temple, Sir R., A brief sketch of Malayan History, 
Indian Magazine, April, May, 1920, 
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Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. x, No. 4, April, 1920. 


Melamed, R. H., The Targum to Canticles according to 
six Yemen MSS. compared with the “ Textus Receptus ” 


(E. de Lagarde). 
Halper, B., A Dirge on the Death of Daniel Gaon. 
Segal, M. H., Studies in the Books of Samuel. IV and V. 


Journal Asiatique. Tome xiv, No. 3. 
Karpelés, §., Lokegvaragatakam ou Cent strophes en 
Vhonneur du Seigneur du Monde, par Vajradatta. 
Mythic Society, Quarterly Journal. Vol. x, No. 3, April, 
1920. : 


Ramapisharothi, K., Bhasa’s Swapna Vasavadatta (Acts 
TI and II). 


Narasimhachar, R., The Karnataka Country and Language. 
Richards, F, J., Notes on the Pallans of South India. 


New China Review. Vol. i, Nos. 4-6: 
From Dr. A. E. Wynter. 


— Vol. ii, No. 1. 
Giles, Professor H. A., A Poet of the Second Century B.o. 
Doré, R. P., Le Grand Pélerinage de Lang-chan (fin). 
Palestine Exploration Fund. April, 1920. 
Offord, J. (the late), Archeological Notes on Jewish 
Antiquities (concluded). 
Cook, 8. A., The “ Holy Place ” of ‘Ain Dik. 
—— Annual Report, 1919. 
Royal Society of Arts Journal. 
Royal United Service Institution Journal. 


Ripam. A Journal of Oriental Art, chiefly Indian. Edited 
by 0. 0. Gangoly. No. 1, January, 1920, 
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Straits Branch R.A.S. Journal. No. 80, May, 1919. 
Hamilton, A. W., Hindustani, Tamil, Sanskrit, and other 
loan-words in Malay. 
—— No. 81, March, 1920. 
Winstedt, R. O., Hikayat Abu Nawas. 
—— The Genealogy of Malacca’s Kings from a copy of the 
Bustanu’s-Salatin. 
Blagden, ©. 0., The Empire of the Maharaja, King of the 
Mountains and Lord of the Isles. 


United Empire, Royal Colonial Institute Journal, 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzeology. 


Back numbers of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archwology ‘are still in great demand, especially Vols. 80-38. 
Any numbers that members can spare will be most gratefully 
accepted. 


Hakluyt Society’s Publications. 


Té any member has copies of Hakluyt Society’s publications, 
Original Series, Nos. 1-25, 27-41, 48-52; also Series II, Vols. 5 
and 29, they would be gratefully accepted for the Library. 


RUPAM. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Journal of Oriental Art 


(CHIEFLY INDIAN). 
Illustrations an Unique Feature. 
Evitep sy O. C. GANGOLY. 
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Hiuwan-tsang and the Far East 
By LOUIS FINOT 
A ies a paper published in the January issue of this 
Journal, under the title “To the East of Samatata ”, 
Professor Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyavinod has proposed 
a new interpretation of a well-known passage in Hiuan- 
tsang,1 concerning the countries situated in the east of 
Samatata (Eastern Bengal). These six kingdoms were not 
visited by the pilgrim, but known to him by hearsay. Here 
are their names, together with the identifications generally 
admitted : —* 
. Shih-li-ch’a-ta-lo = Sriksetra (Prome) ; 
. Ka-mo-lang-ka (Tenasserim ?) ; 
. To-lo-po-ti = Dvaravati (Lower Siam) ; 
. I-shang-na-pu-lo = Iginapura (Cambodia) ; 
. Mo-ha-chan-p’o = Maha-Campa (Annam) ; 
. Yen-mo-na-chou = Yavadvipa (Java) [?]. 

1 Stanislas Julien, Vie de Hiouen-tsang, p. 182; Mémoires, ii, p. 82; 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang's T'ravels, ii, p. 187. I beg to retain here the 
French spelling, ‘‘ Hiuan-tsang"; according to the usual English system 
of transcription, it should be “‘ Hsian-tsang”. As to the form “ Yuan 
Chwang", it is undoubtedly inaccurate, as Professor Pelliot has demon- 
strated in his review of Watters’ book, Bulletin del’ Ecole Francaise d’ Extréme 
Orient, v, 424. (I shall cite this periodical henceforth as BEFEO.) 

? I follow Watters’ transcription, as given by Mr. P. B. V. 
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With the ‘exception of 2 and 6 these identifications were 
" considered till now as definitely established. Mr. P. B. V. 
does not hesitate to brush them aside and to localize Hiuan- 
tsang’s toponyms as follows :— 

1. Shib-li-ch’a-ta-lo = Sylhet, skt. Srihatta (Assam) ; 

2. Ka-mo-lang-ka = Comilla, formerly Karmanta (Bengal) ; 

8. To-lo-po-ti = Tipperah, skt. Tripurapati (Bengal) ; 

4, I-shang-na-pu-lo = Vispupura (Manipur) ; 

5. Mo-ha-chan-p’o = Bhamo, formerly Campinagara 
(Burma) ; 

6. Yen-mo-na-chou = Jambiidvipa = Burma. 

It may be seen at once that Mr. P. B. V. has taken no 
notice whatever of the laws of phonetic correspondence 
which rule the transcription of Indian words into Chinese, 
and that he allows himself to be guided in his parallels by the 
vaguest analogies of sound. Such a process takes us back 
to sixty years ago, before Stanislas Julien had published his 
Méthode pour déchiffrer et transcrive les noms sanserits qui 
se rencontrent dans les Itures chinois (Paris, 1861). Still less 
does he take into account the improvements which Julien’s 
method has received at the hands of such scholars as Professors 
Sylvain Lévi and Paul Pelliot. It is quite unnecessary to 
insist on the fact — evident to any informed reader — that 
the above equivalents do not conform in any way to the 
present conditions of philology and are phonetically untenable. 

From an historical point of view the innovation does not 
look more successful. Generally speaking, a theory which 
pretends to overthrow an admitted one is based either on the 
discovery of new evidence or on a new interpretation of the 
older one. But, as to Mr. P. B. V.’s theory, we suspect that 
it has no other foundation than an insufficient knowledge of 
existing documents. It would be a long and unnecessary 
task to discuss its arguments in detail ; we should be obliged 
to refer to several elementary principles of method and to some 
notorious facts with which the distinguished Professor does 
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not seem thoroughly conversant. A few observations will 
show to what extent the ground of this bold fabric is unsafe. 
Let us first take the most conclusive instance, Mo-ha-chan- 
p’o. According to the general opinion, this means Maha-Campa, 
that is, the State of Champa, which at the end of the fifteenth 
century gave place to the kingdom of Annam, but survived 
as a vassal state until the end of the eighteenth. Why does 
Mr. P. B. V. pretend to locate it elsewhere? Because 
Sir Arthur Phayre wrote that Champa was Cambodia and 
because another writer said that Champa was Siam, from 
which Mr. P. B. V. promptly concluded that the name 
of Champa was something like a fleck of cotton floating in the 
air, and that anybody was at liberty to catch it and fix it 
wherever it pleased him; why not, for instance, in Burma, 
where, near Bhamo, lay the ruins of a town called 
“Sampenago ”, which name may represent ‘‘ Campinagara’”’? 
Now we may safely assert that the name of Champa was never 
applied either to Cambodia or to Siam. When Sir A. Phayre 
wrote, the knowledge of Champa amounted to next to nothing. 
We are better equipped now; the Champa territory has been 
fully explored and surveyed ; a great number of inscriptions 
(about 150), dating from the third to the fifteenth century, 
have been discovered, deciphered, and published ;+ Chinese 
texts relating to Champa have been collected and translated ;* 
the history of this kingdom has been written ;? its monuments 
have been catalogued and described.‘ And now steps in 
Mr. P. B. V., who, in blissful ignorance of this thirty-eight 
years’ labour, asserts that Champa is a mere word corre- 
sponding to nothing definite! If any doubt were entert&ined 
concerning the country intended by Hiuan-tsang, it would 


1 A. Bergaigne and A, Barth, Inscriptions sanscrites de Campa e du 
Cambodye (Paris, 1885); L. Finot, Notes d'épigraphie indochinoise (BEFEO, 
1902-15); E. Huber, Biudes indochinoises (ibid., 1905-11). 

2 P. Pelliot, Dewz itinéraires de Chine en Inde au VILle Sidcle (BETEO, 
iv, 185 seq.). 

* G, Maspéro, Le Royaume de Chapa, T’oung Pao, 1910-13. 

+ H. Parmentier, Inventaire descriptif des monuments dums de l' Annam, 
Paris, 1909-18, 2 vols. 
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be dispelled by the parallel list of I-tsing,t where Mo-ha-chan- 
p’o is replaced by its equivalent Lin-i; now the name Lin-i 
was never used by the Chinese for another State than the 
Champa on the Annamese coast, and by no ingenuity could 
it be located elsewhere. , 

As to I-shang-na-pu-lo being Cambodia, Mr. P. B. V. 
raises the following objection: ‘An antiquarian (Professor 
Chavannes) identifies I-shang-na-pu-lo with Cambodia, on 
the ground that a little before Yuan Chwang’s time a king 
named Ishina ruled over Cambodia; but the learned professor 
does not state whether the said king founded any capital 
bearing his own name, as formerly a kingdom might also 
be named after its capital, but seldom by the personal name 
of its ruler.” 

If Mr. P. B. V. had gone through the Cambodian inscriptions, 
he would have known that the giving to a new capital the 
name of its founder, far from being an unusual occurrence, 
was the ordinary custom in that country. Iéinapura is 
not the only example of it ; we know of Bhavapura, the capital 
of Bhavavarman ; Sresihapura, the capital of Sresthavarman ; 
YaSodharapura (now Angkor Thom), the capital of 
Yagovarman. The identification of I-shang-na-pu-lo with 
Isanapura does not offer the slightest difficulty; but we cannot 
say the same of its supposed connexion with a certain town 
of Visnupura, the name of which should have become first 
Vishenpur and then Ishenpur, because “the initial letter, 
being a semi-vowel, might easily assume an inaudible form” ! 

To-lo-po-ti has not yet been located so definitely, and nothing 
proves that Dvaravati occupied formerly the exact site of 
Ayodhya; it may have been situated either in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ayodhya, as Gerini thought, or at Lophburi, 
as Pelliot suggested.* But this is immaterial to the inter- 
pretation of Hiuan-tsang, and the fact that Ayodhya was 
founded in 1350 is, notwithstanding Mr. P. B. V.’s opinion, 


1 Chavannes, #eligieux éminents, p. 58 n.; Takakusu, Record, po. 
? Gerini, in As. Quart. Rev., 1902; Pelliot in BEFEO, iv, p. 223, 
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of no importance in the matter. What alone interests us is the . 
question whether Dvaravati corresponded roughly to Lower 
Siam, and this fact is attested by the Old History of T’ang, 
according to which the ‘ Water-Tchenla”, ie. Lower 
Cambodia, is bordered on the west by To-lo-po-ti.t 

Let us set aside Ka-mo-lang-ka; the waters are deeper 
here than Mr. P. B. V. imagines. One has only to consult 
on this vexed question the scholarly studies of MM. Pelliot 
and Ferrand.* 

Against the identification of Shih-li-ch’a-ta-lo with 
Sriksetra, Mr. P. B. V. has accumulated arguments without 
giving more probability to the localization of this toponym 
at Sylhet, an old hypothesis long ago put forward by Vivien de 
Saint-Martin, and already rejected by Sir A. Phayre.® Let us 
briefly review these arguments. 

(a) Hiuan-tsang states that the kingdom of Shib-li-ch’a- 
ta-lo was situated “ on the shore of a great sea”. This may 
not well suit, Prome, but much less does it apply to Sylhet, 
which is twice as distant from the sea as Prome. Mr. P. B. V. 
escapes the difficulty by observing that there are in the district 
of Sylhet vast marshes, which might have been, in the 
seventh century, “something like a sea.” The reader may 
weigh for himself the value of the argument. But let us 
observe in our turn that Hiuan-tsang does not speak of a 
town, but of a kingdom. The town of Prome is about seventy 
miles distant from the sea; but we do not know the area of 
the kingdom of Sriksetra or that its frontiers did not approach 
or even reach to the sea. 

(b) Hiuan-tsang places Shih-li-ch’a-ta-lo to the north-east 
of Samatata, whereas Prome is to the south-east of Dacca, 
the assumed site of Samatata. True; but this is not the 
only error of the kind that one might detect in the Chinese 


1 Pelliot, loc. laud. 

* Pelliot, ibid., p. 223; Ferrand, Journ. As, Juillet-Aofit 1918, 
pp. 134 seq. 

3 Mémoires of Hiouen-tsang, ii, p. 391; Phayre, History of Burma, p. 32. 
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. Pilgrims, and one ought not to forget that what we have 
here is no record of a real itinerary, but a piece of vague 
information picked up by hearsay. Under these conditions 
a mistake of orientation is easily conceivable. 

(c) Here at last is an argument, which Mr. P. B. V. considers 
as absolutely decisive against the partisans of Sriksetra : 
“They had also missed another, a very important, fact: 
A.D. 95 was the date of the demise of the last king of Prome, 
and Tharekhettara and the kingdom fell immediately after. 
Was it possible that Yuan Chwang, coming about five centuries 
and a half after the extinction of the kingdom of 
Tharekhettara, would be informed of its existence ? ” 

Unfortunately, the date a.p. 95 is neither “ a very important 
fact” nor a fact at all; it is pure legend. Apart from a few 
mentions in the Chinese Annals, there is no authentic date 
concerning the Mon-Burmese history before the eleventh 
century, and the records of previous times, as found in the 
native chronicles, are practically of no value whatever. 
Perhaps, however, there may be a single guidepost in this 
desert, and this exception bears precisely on the history of 
Prome. I mean the inscriptions on Pyu funeral urns de- 
ciphered by Mr. Blagden (Epigraphia Indica, xii, 1913, p. 127). 
If one admits, with the learned editor, that these inscriptions 
are dated in the Indo-Chinese era of a.p. 638, they were 
engraved from 4.D. 673 to 718. It would ensue from this that, ‘ 
at the time of Hiuan-tsang’s travels, there existed at Prome 
a kingdom ruled by a Hindi or Hinduized dynasty, and 
nothing precludes the possibility of its having been called 
by the name of Sriksetra. 

In conclusion, I am bound to say that the paper of 
Mr. P. B. V. leaves the question unchanged, and that the 
identifications previously accepted are just as firmly 
established as ever. 


On the Representation of Tones in Oriental 
Languages 
By Six GEORGE GRIERSON, K.C.LE., M.R.AS. 


N offering the following notes I would especially ask for 
consideration on the part of students of Sinitic languages. 
I in no way pretend to be familiar with these forms of speech, 
and I must explain that, while I shall be grateful for criticisms 
on their part, my remarks are not directly addressed to them, 
but rather to those students of philology who have not made 
a special study of Chinese, but who, for purposes of comparison, 
are compelled to acknowledge a bowing acquaintance with 
all, or nearly all, the tonic languages of Asia. 
First of all let me state quite clearly that in this paper 
I do not pretend to lay down a fina] statement as to the 
natures of the various tones in the languages of which examples 
are offered. The accounts given by me are in many cases mere 
compilations from the descriptions found in standard 
grammars. I am fully conscious that I may have misunder- 
stood the statements found there, and, moreover, that 
differences of opinion exist in regard to some languages. 
Of the latter, Chinese, Burmese, and Tibetan are examples. 
The correctness of my accounts of the tones is, indeed, hardly 
relevant to the object of my paper, which is merely to devise a 
system of representing all possible tones, and not to describe 
accurately the tones of any particular form of speech. The 
examples are given only to show that such a system is possible, 
and if the tones are incorrectly shown by me, it is of little 
importance for my main object. If any particular symbol 
chance to be wrong another and more correct symbol can 
always be substituted for it. The system suggested by me 
will at once supply the correct symbol. 
Hitherto, in working at the Linguistic Survey of India, 
T have had very little to do with tones, and their indication 
has offered no difficulties. None of the languages with which 
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T have had to deal has had more than two or, at most, three, 
tones. Or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say that, 
in regard to less-known languages, the existence of tones has 
been ignored by my reporters, or has been imperfectly noticed 
by them. 

Now that the General Survey is completed, and that I am 
busy with the Introductory Volume, the question of com- 
parison with languages of the Far East, such as Siamese, 
Annamese, and Chinese—not to speak of Burmese and Shin— 
has arisen. In most of these languages a system of tones is 
in vigorous existence, and I am faced with the necessity of 
indicating them all on one uniform system. So far as I can 
ascertain, no such system, suitable for my requirements, 
exists at present. Even for Chinese, different writers employ 
different systems. Those who follow Wade employ numbers. 
Others employ diacritical marks, and others, again, employ 
a modification of the signs employed by the’Chinese. For 
* Siamese, European writers employ diacritical marks; for 
Shan a system of numbers is employed ; for Annamese our 
French fellow-workers have an independent system inherited 
from Portuguese and Spanish Missionaries ; and for Burmese 
it is most customary to use the signs found in the native 
character. As an example také the word for “horse”, 
common to many of these languages. In Pekinese it is 
written ma®, in Cantonese md, in Siamese md, in Shan mabe, 
in Burmese mrang, and in Kachin by ma. In all these, except 
Kachin, the tone is indicated, but each language employs 
a different method. , 

A further difficulty arises from the necessity of tracing a 
tone from one language or dialect to another. Each writer 
gives his description of the tones of his language in different 
terms, and sometimes these descriptions are so indefinite that 
it is not easy to know what is meant. For instance, if we take, 
say, the low level tone of Cantonese, it is not at all easy to 
trace, from the accounts in the Grammars, if this tone occurs 
in Shan, and, if so, what it is there called. 
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I think that th® best way of settling the difficulty is first 
of all to devise a framework which will permit of the repre- 
sentation of all possible tones, and then tofit into it the existing 
tones of each language. In preparing such a framework one 
or two points must be borne in mind.* 

First, the tone indications must be simple and readily 
intelligible. Words with tones, as quoted by me, will be 
isolated words, scattered through words of many more non- 
tonic languages, and their quotation is intended for the 
information of people who are not necessarily acquainted with 
the languages to which they belong. Hence a system of 
indicating tones by numbers, necessitating a reference to a 
key whenever a word is met, will not do. We want something 
that will appeal at once to the eye. 

Secondly, the general framework proposed cannot go into 
minute differences. It may indicate that a tone is high, or 
that it is low; but it would introduce great complications 
if an attempt were made to indicate, say, how high the high 
pitch is compared with a tone in a low pitch, or vice versa. 
So also it may indicate a rise or fall, but it cannot indicate 
the extent of the rise or fall. Nor can it indicate absolute 
pitch, as between languages. For instance, the same mark 
may be employed to indicate the high level tone in Cantonese 
and in Siamese. But this will not mean that the pitch of 
these two tones is identical. It will only mean that, in the 
case of each language, this level tone is pitched high in com- 
parison with other level tones in the same language.’ 

Thirdly, as regards the position of signs. For my purposes 
it will not do to put them over or under any letter or a word. 
The words are already overloaded with other diacritical 
marks indicating length, stress, and what not. They must, 
therefore, come either before or after the word to which they 
belong, and, from practical experience, after several 


11 find from experience that the system employed by Lepsius and 
that devised by P. Schmidt for use in Anthropus do not meet my 
requirements, 
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experiments, I find that it is easiest to put them before it. 
Such a mark catches the eye of the reader, and warns him 
how to pronounce the following word. ; 

It is first necessary to state what I mean by the word 
“tone”. After consultation with expert friends I believe 
that the following definition meets the requirements of the 
case :-— 

“A tone is a relatively fixed musical pitch or change of 
pitch, inherent in a word, and necessary for its significance.” 

The pitch is “relatively” fixed, because it is fixed, with 
reference to other pitches, relatively to the range of the 
speaker’s voice. But, for the same speaker, the injervals 
between the pitches of different words are approximately 
the same as the intervals between the pitches of the same words 
as uttered by another speaker. To quote an example from 
Mr. Daniel Jones’s Cantonese Phonetic Reader, he gives the 
following example of the different musical pitches as uttered 
in Cantonese by a male voice :— 


and adds, “ for ladies’ voices this tune might be transposed 
thus”: 





It will be seen that, though the pitches of these two tunes 
are different, the relative intervals are the same in each. In 
other words, everyone sings the same tune, though not 
necessarily in the same key. 

The above definition holds good as a general rule, but one 
exception may be noted, although of no importance for our 


1 As suggested by Mr. Jones, I have pitched the female register two 
notes lower than as given in his book. 
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present purpose. The definition says that the tone is inherent 
in a word and is necessary for its significance. Take, for 
example, the Siamese word for “come”. It is m&, and to 
have this significance it must be uttered with a mid level tone. 
If it is uttered with any other tone it means something else. 
Thus, with a low level tone, it means “soak”, with a high 
level tone followed by a fall it means “a horse”, with a 
falling tone it means “ beautiful”, and with a rising tone 
it means “a dog”. 

While a particular tone is thus usually associated with a 
word to give a particular signification, it is to be observed that 
in some, and perhaps in all, tonic languages, in certain col- 
locations a word occasionally changes its pitch or has no 
definite pitch. In such cases the de-tonation occurs with 
the less emphatic wards of the sentence. For instance, the 
Siamese word _cu, then, has a low level pitch ; but in the 
phrase [dé biddé sewn bin ska \hai, and the father then 
divided the property, cui has no emphasis, and is in this 
collocation uttered with a falling tone. If the “ then” were 
emphasized, we should then have the regular _cwii. 
Similarly, for Chinese, Monsieur Guernier, in his Notes sur 
la Prononciation de la Langue Mandarine de Pekin 
{p. 11), says :— 

Comme dans toutes les langues, la division phonétique de 
la phrase chinoise peut s’établir en groupes de souffle et en 
groupes de force. Ces groupes sont composés de syllabes 
faibles et de syllabes fortes dont l’alternance détermine un 
principe rythmique d’un caractére particulier en chinois 
parlé du Nord. La syllabe forte ou accentuée d'un groupe 
consiste, en pékinois, dans la reproduction, avec une sorte 
d'insistance, du ton individuel de ¢ette syllabe, alors que 
les tons des syllabes faibles ou moyennes sont si peu modulés, 
que, pratiquement, la note chantée propre 4 chacune d’elles 
ne se fait pas entendre; il ne subsiste que des sons émis 
normalement. 

It will be observed that a tone is defined as ‘“‘a musical 
pitch or change of pitch”. There is nothing in this definition 
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referring to the length of the musical note or progression 
uttered. A toned syllable may be long or short; and just as 
in music a note may be tenuto or staccato, so a toned syllable 
may be held on, smoothly connected with the following 
syllable, or may be cut off abruptly at its termination. When 
a toned word has a long vowel, it is sometimes said that the 
tone is prolonged. But tone is pitch, and it is the note on 
which the pitch is held, not the pitch itself, that is prolonged. 
A pitch may be high or low, but it cannot be long or short. 
Hence it is wrong to talk of a prolonged tone. When a word 
is cut off abruptly it is said by Chinese scholars to possess 
the “entering tone”; but, according to the above definition, 
this abrupt ending is not a tone at all, any more than a staccato 
check in music is a part of the musical pitch with which it 
appears. In fact a word may have any real tone—rising, 
falling, level, or what not—and at the same time have, or 
have not, this abrupt ending. For instance, Professor Parker, 
whose authority on the subject is universally admitted, 
informs me that in Southern Mandarin the “ entering tone ” 
has usually the same cadence as the lower level tone, and that 
in Cantonese the so-called “upper entering tone” has the 
same cadence as that of the upper level tone, while the 
“ middle entering tone” has that of the upper departing tone, 
and the “lower entering tone” has that of the lower departing 
tone. On the other hand, in Hakka, the “ upper entering 
tone” has the cadence of the lower level tone, while the 
“ lower entering tone” has that of the upper departing tone. 
Translating this into the terms hitherto used by me, and 
rendered necessary by my definition of the word “tone”, we 
find that :— 

(1) In Southern Mandarin, when a syllable is checked, it 
usually has the low level tone. 

(2) In Cantonese, when a syllable is checked, it may have the 
high level tone, the high falling tone, or the low falling tone.1 


* Mr, Jones informs me that in colloquial Cantonese checked syllables 
also have the high rising tone. Thus ~ko_jat, the sun, is pronounced 
~kotjat in colloquial. 
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(3) In Hakka, when a syllable is checked, it may have 
either the low level tone or the high falling tone. 

It will be convenient to clear off this question of the abrupt 
check before proceeding to the consideration of the tones 
proper. Not being a tone, what is it ? It corresponds, as I 
have said, to the staccato of music, and, just as either a long 
musical note or a short musical note may be staccato, so there 
is no question of length in connexion with this check. A 
vowel or syllable may be long or it may be short, and in either 
case its final utterance: may be abruptly checked. For 
practical purposes we may say that when a syllable ends in 
a vowel or nasal immediately preceded by a vowel, the abrupt- 
ness is caused by a glottal check. If the word ends in a 
consonant (usually k, ch, p, or !), that consonant is pronounced 
without the off-glide or release. It is necessary to distinguish 
these two cases, and I propose to indicate the glottal check 
by ° after (not before, as in the case of signs indicating tones) 
the checked syllable, as in the Southern Mandarin _yi’, 
one. When a final consonant is sounded without the off-glide, 
I follow the example of Mr. Drake in his Kirkii Grammar, 
and write the consonant small, and above the line, as in 
Cantonese ~yat ‘pat, one hundred. The sign used by 
phoneticians for the glottal check is’. I do not employ it, 
because a sign closely resembling this is used by some Chinese 
scholars for other tonal purposes, and because in French 
Indo-China it is employed for the “ question”, i.e. rising, tone. 
Its use here for the glottal check would therefore give rise 
to confusion. 

Having thus disposed of the so-called “entering tone”, 
we may now discuss the question of the true tones. A musical 
pitch or change of pitch may be either constant or variable. 
If it is constant, it may continue level on the same note, or 
it may rise, or it may fall. When it is thus constant I call it 
a “simple tone”. Or a change of pitch may be variable. 
It hay first be level, and then rise or fall, or it may rise and 
then fall, or vice versa. Such a variable change of pitch I call 
a “ compound tone ”. 
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The simple tones are of three kinds, level, rising, and falling. 
I represent the level tone by a straight horizontal line before 
the syllable; thus, -%a; a rising tone I indicate by a line 
sloping upwards, as in ihe, and a falling tone by a line sloping 
downwards, as in ska. The indication of a compound tone 
can be based on the above. Thus a rising-falling tone would 
be, indicated by 4, a falling-rising tone by v, a level- 
falling tone by ~, and a level-rising tone by ~. I claim no 
originality for this device. I do not know who first suggested 
it, but I owe the general principle to Mr. Daniel Jones, and 
I observe that it is also followed by Mr. Grant Brown in his 
works on Burmese 
A syllable may further be pitched high, or in the middle 
register of the voice, or low. Tones occur in all these three 
registers, and I propose to indicate the register (or, as Chinese 
scholars call it, the series) by its position on the line. Tones 
in the high register will be indicated by marks above the line, 
in the middle register by marks on the line, and in the low 
. register by marks below the line. We may thus illustrate 
the nine simple tones as follows :— 


Level. Rising. Falling. 
High Register . “ka ‘ka Ya 
Middle Register. -ka ska —Ss(kat 
Low Register. _ka ka ka 


The register of the compound tones can be illustrated in 
the same way. Thus, “ka, “ka, Yka, and so on for these and 
others. 

There is one objection to the above scheme—that the mid 
level tone is liable to be mistaken for a hyphen. I propose 
to avoid this difficulty by, in this case, omitting the tone- 
mark. Thus, ka, not -ka, In this way the hyphen can be 
used for its proper purpose. In Siamese and other languages 
it is also customary to omit the sign for this tone, so that in 
this I am only following established practice. The middle 
series is in the ordinary natural register of the voice, and it 
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is a simple matter to explain that when a syllable is pro- 
nounced in a level tone in the natural register of the voice 
it is given no tone-mark. 

The whole nine simple tones do not, so far as I am aware, 
all occur in any one language. A great many languages have 
only two registers, a higher and a lower. In such cases I 
would omit the tone-signs for the middle register altogether. 
This will be in accord with the general proviso already 
mentioned, that my system does not pretend to indicate how 
great is the interval between any two registers. The low series 
may quite possibly be on the middle register, and, if it were 
required to be particularly accurate, it might be shown as 
such. But, for my purposes, I wish only to show that one 
series is higher than the other, and I accordingly put one 
series above and the other below the line. For instance, 
Southern Mandarin has only two level registers, and I indicate 
them on this principle. Thus (Douglas’s spelling): wo “kin 
“tien tung shén, ani stao sche sli _pu® “chi shwei slu, I start 
to-day. Having lost myself I came here and don’t know my 
way back. 


I now proceed to give examples of the application of this 
system of indicating tones in various languages. The first 
example is in Southern Mandarin Chinese. It is the first 
few verses of the parable of the Prodigal Son, and has been 
transcribed for me into the International Phonetic Script 
by Dr. H. B. Morse, This Chinese dialect has (excluding 
the “ entering tone”) four tones, viz. the high level, the low 
level,+ the rising, and the departing tone. For the rising and 

. departing (i.e. falling) tones there is no distinction of higher 
and lower. I therefore represent the four tones as follows: 


1 This is the conventional name and description. But Professor 
Bradley's researches with the Rousselot apparatus (Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xlvi (1915), pp. 40 ff) 
show that in Pekinese this tone is really low rising. For our present 
purposes I follow convention. 
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“ka, _ka, ska, vka. 
yju: _jye? hwo? ju: \ord /dzi. 
Again say suppose have (= there are) two son. 
ati: zi: dzi ry Meus _jye®, § ‘tfin 
He (or this) younger son talk father say, ‘request 
vfu: a: 80 “dary _dei® “asi 
father take whatsoever must obtain — (possessive or 
je’, yy wwo, fur ssui 
relative) patrimony, to I,’ father —_aceording(ly) 
a tfan “fan “dzi. 


take property divide he (or merely euphonic). 


The next specimen is the same passage read in Cantonese. 
It also has been transcribed into phonetic spelling by Dr. 
Morse. Omitting the so-called “entering tone”, regarding 
which see above, p. 458, this form of Chinese has six principal 
tones, viz. high and low level, high and low rising, and high 
and low falling, represented severally as follows: “ka, _ka, 
‘ka, ,ka, ‘ka, and \ka. 

Janu _jyt _wak jau (fii: /tz. _k’a  ‘kwai 

Again say suppose have two son. This younger 
‘te oy fu jy, ‘tein =ofu: jt: “fo: 
son talk father say ‘request father take whatsoever 


“ton “tak diz jer NX 
must oblain (possessive or relative) patrimony to 
io:”, fu: sui jt /t'fam “fan 


I’. Father according(ly) take property divide . 
“sis. 
he (or merely euphonic). 


From the time of Pallegoix the tones of Siamese have been 
variously described, and authors have differed. I have had 
the advantage of discussing the question with Mr. Daniel 
Jones in the company of a Siamese gentleman, and our 
results closely correspond with those given by Professor Bradley 
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in vol. xxi (1911), pp. 282 #f. of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society. I can therefore, omitting minor details, 
give them with considerable confidence. Siamese has six 
tones, as follows :— 

(1) A mid level. This is Pallegoix’s Tonus rectus. As 
explained above, I give it no sign. Thus, md, come. 

(2) A low level. This is Pallegoix’s Tonus circumflecus. I 
represent it thus, _md, soak. 

(3) A high level, preceded by a slight rapid rise, and 
ending with a rapid fall through a considerable interval. 
This is Pallegoix’s Tonus gravis. Wershoven wrongly calls 
it “der eingehender Ton”’, for it has nothing to do with the 
so-called “entering tone” of Chinese. In indicating it 
I omit reference to the slight initial rise, and represent it 
thus: ~md, a horse. 

(4) A high level. It occurs only in certain syllables ending 
(1) in a short vowel with a glottal check, or (2) in a checked 
consonant. The grammarians look upon it as a variant of 
No, 3, and give it no special name, I indicate it by ~, as 
in “mat, often. 

(5) A mid falling. This is Pallegoix’s Tonus demissus. 
I represent it thus, wnd, beautiful. 

(6) A mid rising. This is Pallegoix’s Tonus altus. I 
indicate it thus, “md, a dog. 

As an example I give a few verses from the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. The system of spelling requires a few 
explanations. The letter & represents the sound of the a 
in the German “ Mann ”’, and a (long or short) is a variety of 
unrounded 0, not far from the a of ‘‘ America”. The sound 
represented by u (long or short) is a variety of unrounded u, 
the w of the International Phonetic Association. The other 
letters call for no remarks. 

kon _nui mi _but cai sai fon. la 
Person one have son male two person. And 
_but = ~ndi ~nan wai ki bi-di wa, ‘bi-da 
son little that say to father that ‘father 
JRAS. OCTOBER 1920. 82 
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veausk‘4, ak’ _suon wap ti =—_tok_yit 
Sir, _please-give share (of) goods which falls 
ki \k‘A-p‘o-\cau tat’, li bi-da cui 


to I(ie.me) imperative)’. And father then 

_biin &‘ah shai _ki _but tin san “nan. 

divide property give to son all two that. 
* * * * * co * 

‘kG ch “luk k‘un pai “ha bi-da 

I, will stand-up arise go see father (of) 

ka, ld ch wa ki win wa, ete. 

I, and will say to he that, etc. 


The tones of Shin have been discussed by me with 
Mr. Daniel Jones and a native of the Southern Shin States, 
and the following tones have been fixed :— 

(1) A mid rising, as in “md, a dog. This is Dr. Cushing’s 
first tone. 

(2) A lowlevel, as in ma, the shoulder. This is 
Dr. Cushing’s second tone. 

(3) Amid falling, as in ail, to bemed. This is Dr.Cushing’s 
third tone. In connected speech it is mid level, as in ma. 

(4) A high level, as in “ma, come. This is Dr. Cushing’s 
fourth tone. 

(5) A high falling, as in ‘ma, a horse, This is Dr. Cushing’s 
fifth tone. 

As an example, I give a few sentences from Dr. Cushing’s 
Elementary Handbook of the Shan Language. The letters. 
q@and u are pronounced nearly as in Siamese. 

“kon ‘nai Jai “nun &. 
Person this get money did. ie. This man has 
obtained money. . 
“man ‘si ‘ma nan" 4. 
He buy horse that does. i.e. He buys that pony.. 
“man kai “k= “hi. 
He sell goods % i.e. Does he sell goods ? 
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“mau vhan “kon ‘nan “hi. 
Thou see _ person that ? — i.e. Dost thou see that 
man ? 
vkau-\k‘@ chan “man 4. 
I see him do, I see him. 


Annamese has six tones, as follows :-— 

(1) A high rising, as in ‘ma, the cheek, written md in 
Quocangu. 

(2) A low falling, as in ma, but, written ma in Quocangu. 

(3) A low level, as in _ma, a rice-seed plot, written ma 
in Quocangu. 

(4) A mid rising, as in sma, a grave, written ma in 
Quocangu. 

(5) A rising-falling, as in ama, a horse, written ma in 
Quocangu. This tone is variously described by different 
writers. Aubaret describes it as falling-rising. Others 
again differ. I follow the description given by a learned 
Annamese, P. J. B. Triiéng ,Vinh ‘Ky, kindly communicated 
to me by Monsieur Cabaton. The different descriptions of 
this tone may be due to differences of dialect. 

(6) A mid level, for which as in Quocangu I give no mark, 
as in ma, a phantom. 

As examples,I give a few sentences from pp. 17 and 40 of 
Aubaret’s Grammar. The spelling is that usually employed 
for Quocangu, except that i and 6 respectively are used 
instead of “bearded ” wu and o, and that the “ barred” d 
is represented by d. 

anhiing- ngiidi phat ‘chét, men must die. 

ngiidi dy le che t6i, this man is my father. 

gan déy ‘co _mét ngitdi _ho la Viiéng, near here is a 
man (whose) first-name is Viidng. 

khéng ‘co ngiléi ‘hiéw ‘dum sbo cha me, there is not 
a pious man (who) will dare (to) abandon (his) father mother 
(i.e. parents). 
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As an example of the Man languages of Indo-China, we may 
take Miao-tsii. It has four tones, as follows :— 

(1) A high level, as in “dav, a manger. 

(2) A high rising, as in ‘davi, large. 

(3) A high level-falling tone, like the third Siamese tone, 
as given above. An example is ~dazi, yellow. 

(4) A low rising, as in dai, to tell falsehoods. 

The glottal check may be heard sometimes in this language, 
together with the high level tone, as in ~dait°, to wallow. 

I regret that I have been unable to procure any text, or 
even a single connected sentence in this language. The 
above examples are taken from Monsieur M. F. Savina’s 
very complete Dictionary (BEFEO., vol. xvi). 


I am indebted to Mr. L. F. Taylor, of the Burma Education 
Service, for very full information regarding the tones of 
Sgi and Pwo Karen. 

Taking first the tones of Sga Karen, it is to be observed that 
this dialect has received a certain amount of literary 
cultivation, and is the official dialect of the schools. What is 
here described is the language so taught. There are several 
variant dialects amongst the uneducated. 

This form of Sga Karen has five tones, each of which is 
indicated in writing the Karen alphabet, according to the 
system of spelling introduced by the missionaries. These 
are as follows :— 

(1) A mid level, as in ka. As in the native script, it is not 
marked. 

(2) Another mid level, slightly higher than No. 1. For 
want of a better sign I mark it ~ka. In the native script it 
is marked 1. It is sometimes accompanied by a glottal 
check, as in ~ ka®, and in the native script is then marked § . 

(3) A high level, usually accompanied by a glottal check, 
asin ka’, In the native script it is marked ¢. 

(4) A mid falling, as in ska, In the native script it is 
marked §. 
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(5) A high falling, as in ‘ka. In the native script it is 
marked 5, 

As an example I give a short sentence from Mr. Gilmore’s 
Grammar. As the mid level first tone is not indicated, I use 
the hyphen for its proper purpose. 

ta-bla-bla ~Sa-Wi “A°-.by& ‘née ‘on ‘A Shi 
Sometimes Suw-Wa old (that) build up house 
k1e-k16 la. 

quickly does. 

i.e. Sometimes old Saw-Wa builds a house quickly. 


The tones of Pwo Karen are also marked in- writing in 
the native character. In his Manual Mr. Duffin mentions 
no less than ten, but four of these are simply 
nasalizations of four of the others. Mr, Taylor tells 
me that there are two chief dialects of this language, 
that of Tenasserim, and that of Bassein. These differ 
considerably in tones. Taking Bassein Pwo for our 
present purposes, Mr. Taylor gives me the following 
information. “The tones vary considerably, the same written 
sign sometimes indicating what may be called the standard 
of the tone, and at other times used with a syllable which 
exhibits considerable variation from the norm. For instance, 
the first tone is usually a mid level, but the syllable ya, 
although marked as having this tone is pronounced with a 
high level tone, as if it were “ya. Omitting these irregularities, 
the normal tones in Bassein tones are as follows :— 

(1) A mid level, as in ka. As in the native script, it is 
not marked. 

(2) A mid rising, as in -ka, In the native script it is 
marked 4. 

(3) A mid level, slightly higher than No. 1. For want of 
a better sign I mark it ~ka. In the native script it is 
marked J. 

(4) A low level, as in _ka. In the native script it is 
marked 1. 
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(5) A high level, as in “ka. In the native script it is 
marked f. This tone is sometimes accompanied by a glottal 
check, as in ~Ka®, and is then marked 1 in the native script. 

As an example of Pwo Karen, with Bassein tones, I give 
a few sentences from Mr. Duffin’s Manual. As the mid level 
first tore is not indicated, I use the hyphen for its proper 
purpose. 
ya w@8- yi ]6 a-ka-smi-si-~ni “é°. 

I know that he-will-do-it not. i.e. I do not 
know that he will do it. 


na ka-—@8 “ru mwai-+ba-~ lai. 


Your horse shy why 2 ie. Why does 

your horse shy ? 

mwai-lé a-_w6 a-"mé°- —9a-~ blii-ka-_k'i a-/kyan _li. 
be- he eye-blind-one cause (is). 


ie. Because he is blind of one eye. 


As regards Burmese, according to Mr. Grant Brown, in his 
Half the Battle in Burmese, there are three tones for words 
ending in vowels (except the unaccented short a) or nasals. 
Words ending in other letters have no special tones, though 
final consonants are sounded without the ofi-glide. The 
three tones are :— 

(1) A mid level, as in’-ka. Words: with this tone are left 
without indication in the native script. 

(2) A high falling, always accompanied by a glottal check 
as in ‘ka°. In the native script it is indicated by the sign 
o: Some people describe this as a rising tone, and the facts 
are doubtful. Whether there is a rise or a fall is obscured by 
the check. I follow Mr. Grant Brown in describing it as 
falling. Mr. Taylor thinks it is rising, falling, or level, 
according to the context or the speaker. Its essential element 
is its height. 

(3) A low falling tone, as in a In conversation it is 
often mid falling, or even a little higher, the height being 
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affected by sentence-stress. Theoretically, however, it is 
low falling. 

The following sentences from Mr. Grant Brown’s book will 
serve as an example. Words without tone have no tone- 
mark, and the hyphen-marks consequently indicate the mid 
level tone. 
ymin‘do® “ne® dain \pydéi-lo -9in-dyin-dé, -sadé-hma 
You (pl.) daily speak-as learn-want. —-writing-in 
,Yedi-lo mi-din-dyin Se bu. -sa,ye’dé°d tain ma pyi‘hnin® 

writes-as not-want-learn-yet. writing-writes-asnot-speak (impve.) 

-ni.  na-ledi Ja. \na-lé-ba-dé. ‘ne°dain py &éa-lo 
will-you? understand? (I) understand. Daily speak-as 


kaun gauni tat pi‘ma?® -sayedi-lo — gin-mé. 
good-good know-how-complete-after writing-write-as learn-will. 
That is to say :— 


I want to learn the language you use every day, not the 
written language. Don’t use the written language, now, will 
you? Do you understand ? 

I understand. 
When I have thoroughly mastered the language of 
conversation I will learn the written language. 


I think it will be found that the many Tibeto-Burman 
languages spoken in North Burma and in Assam all have 
tones, but no information on the subject is available for most 
of them, and, as for the others, with one exception, what we 
are told is either misleading or incomplete. The one exception 
is the language of the Kadus of Upper Burma. In the Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies + Mr. Grant Brown has lately 
given us full particulars of the tones of this form of speech. 
It has three tones—a mid level, as in -ka, a low falling, as 
,ka, and a high falling, always accompanied by a glottal 
check, as in ‘ka°. The high falling tone is heard only when 
a word is pronounced deliberately. In unstressed syllables 

2 Vol. I, pt. iii (1920), pp. 1 ff. 
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in ordinary conversation it is neglected. These three tones 
are used only with syllables ending in a vowel or nasal. A 
final t or k is pronounced without the off-glide. It will be 
observed that the tones are the same as those of Burmese. 
The following example of Kadu, written in the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association, I owe to the 
kindness of Mr. Grant Brown. It consists of the first three 
verses of the parable of the Prodigal Son. .Where no tone- 
marks are shown the syllable has no significant tone. 
te-mi-s'a he -wa be -s‘a ke-len bu -pa -ima,. 
Man person one at son two wperson be (past). 
-s‘a -s‘ja hek a-wa -ba -nan ,banna, ‘o-wa -n& 
Son small ... father to go having, ‘Father I 
jin -lu -t’a -gu-ne e-nwe = -i Jup ja,’ 
for get have-to as-much-as inheritance give (imperative),’ 
“sey -ma. o-wa lek hauy -de -man -i- -ma, 


ask (past). Father ... goods (object) divide give (past). 


As an example of one of the best available accounts of the 
tones of others of these languages. I here quote from 
Mr. Henson’s Kachin Grammar what he says about the tones 
of that form of speech. He says :— 


(a) The tones of the Kachin language, although not of 
so great importance as in Chinese or Shan, must, however, 
be carefully mastered and practised, as accuracy in speaking 
depends to a great extent on the power to enunciate them 
correctly, 

(b) The tones often give to a vowel naturally long, a 
shorter sound than it otherwise would take, and vice versa. 

(c) Five tones are easily distinguished in Kachin, and 
may, for lack of better tonal marks, be indicated by the 
numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

(1) The first tone is the natural pitch of the voice, with 
a slight rising inflection at the end. It may be called the 
natural tone. 
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(2) The second is a bass tone; it may be called the grave 
tone. 

(8) The third is a slightly higher tone than the second, 
being pronounced with an even prolonged sound ; it may 
be called the rising tone. 

(4) The fourth tone is very short and abrupt; it may be 
called the abrupt tone. 

(5) The fifth tone is somewhat higher than the third, and 
is uttered with more emphasis; it may be called the 
emphatic tone. 

He then gives, as examples, the tones of three different 
words. Not another tone is marked in his grammar. If 
I make the following remarks upon his statements it is not 
with the intention of fault-finding. It is rather with the 
object of showing how tones, as I define them, are, even by 
those most familiar with a language, confused with prosodial 
length, and with checked sounds. 

Let us take his statement (b). He says thata tone may give 
‘a shorter sound to a vowel naturally long, and vice versa. 
It is difficult to understand what exactly is meant here. I 
do not see how any vowel in a Tibeto-Burman language can 
be short and at the same time “ naturally ” long. In these 
languages a syllable has once for all either a long or a short 
vowel. The length of this vowel cannot be altered by any 
tone. The tone is as much inherent in the syllable as the 
length or shortness of the vowel. If the tone is different the 
word is another word, and means something else. Similarly, 
if the quantity of the vowel is altered, it again becomes another 
word, and again means something else. No tone can possibly 
alter the quantity of any vowel. A tone is a musical pitch, 
not a musical note, and can have no effect on quantity. No 
musical pitch can lengthen or shorten any sound. The most 
that we can say is that such and such a tone is usually accom- 
panied by such and such a vowel, but the fact of company 
in no way identifies the one with the other. It is, however, 
dangerous to say even so much. Let us take as an example 
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two such cases as ~wa and -wa. Here we have two different 
words with the same mid level tone. The fact that in one 
the vowel is short and in the other the vowel is long does not 
affect the tone at all. A definition like Mr. Hanson’s statement 
would make out that there are two different tones. The 
definition of the first would be that the tone was the “ natural 
pitch of the voice”. The definition of the second would be 
that the tone was the natural pitch of the voice, but was 
“pronounced with a prolonged sound”. Such a division 
is unnecessary and confusing. 

Taking Mr. Hanson’s five tones in order, we find :— 

(1) If the account of the first tone is correct, it may be 
represented by ~wa, a hut. Perhaps, however, what is 
intended is merely the ordinary mid level tone. , 

(2) It is not stated whether this tone is level, ‘rising, or 
falling. Assuming that it is level, we may represent it by 
_wa, to return. 

(3) Here the tone is said to be “ rising”, and at the same 
time is said to be “even”. If “even” means “level ”— 
the usual signification of the word in this connexion—the 
two words “ rising” and “ even ” are incompatible. Perhaps 
“even” here means “ with a sustained voice”. It is further 
said to be “ prolonged’’. As explained above, this is simply 
a statement of prosodial length, and has nothing to do with 
tone as I have defined it. The prolongation of the sound must 
be indicated by some sign other than and additional to that 
employed for indicating the tone. If the tone really is mid- 
rising, we might indicate it and also the prolongation by, say, 
nova, a father. 

(4) It is said that the tone is short and abrupt. It is 
probably meant that the word ends with a glottal check or 
an unexploded consonant, but nothing is said about the real 
tone that accompanies this. It may be level, rising, or falling, 
low, middle, or high. I am, therefore, unable graphically to 
represent this tone, as I do not know what it is. If I guess, 
and say that the glottal check is accompanied by a high 
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falling tone, as in Burmese and Kadu, I can write it ‘wa’, 
to weave. 

(5) It is impossible to define this tone. It is apparently on 
the high register. But is it level, rising, orfalling? Assuming, 
as in No. 3, that it is rising, it may perhaps be indicated by 

‘wa, to bite. It is further said that it is uttered with emphasis. 
But this has nothing to do with tone. It is a question of stress- 
accent, which should be indicated by some special appropriate 
mark, e.g. by the acute accent of ‘wt. It is, eer not 
clear what exactly is meant by “ emphasis ”. 


For other languages of this class we have far less 
information. What can be more tantalizing when we are 
told in the only grammar that we possess of Miri that the 
language “ abounds in intonations”, and that “it must be 
understood that a slight modulation of the voice is required ” 
in uttering each syllable. No information is given as to what 
these “ intonations ” are. 

Even for Tibetan, our information is incomplete. The 
fullest description is Amundsen’s. He mentions six tones, viz. : 

Tone 1. High pitched, often nasal, and short as if butted 
against something. 

Tone 2. High like tone 1, but long. 

Tone 3. Medium pitched and short, like tone 1. 

Tone 4. Medium pitch and long. 

Tone 5. Curved tone; deep but gradually raised to medium 
pitch, like saying “two” in a surprised questioning tone. 

Tone 6. Descending long tone. 

It is unnecessary to go into this list in detail. It will be 
sufficient to point out that, under the head of “tone” ar 
included not only glottal checks and prosodial length, but 
even nasalization. Moreover, even the true tones cannot all 
be identified. For instance, it is not stated where the 
descending (long) tone begins. Is it high, medium, or low ? 

We may tentatively indicate Amundsen’s six tones as 
follows :— 
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(1) “ka®, often “ka° (4) -ka 
(2) “ka (5) ,ka 
(3) -ka® (6) ka 


If the above is correct there are really only four tones, a 
high level, a mid level, a low rising, and a mid falling, but 
some of these, especially the last, are doubtful. 


To sum up :— 

There are several different factors which attend the 
utterance of a syllable. For our present purposes we may 
mention four :— 

(1) Musical pitch or change of pitch. When this is 
significant it is a “ tone ”. 

(2) Quantity, i.e. the shortness or length of the sound. 
This is a question of time, and not of pitch. It has therefore 
nothing to do with “tone”. A syllable with the same tone 
may be short, long, or prolonged. This fact, if significant, 
should be indicated by some device distinct from the tone- 
mark. 

(3) Smoothness or abruptness. A syllable may be either 
tenuto, i.e. held throughout the whole time of its utterance, so 
as to be connected with the next syllable, or it may be staccato, 
ie. held throughout its whole time but abruptly checked at 
the end, so as not to be connected with the next syllable. 
This, again, has nothing to do with pitch, and neither the 
tenuto utterance nor the staccato utterance can be called 
atone. The fact, if significant, should therefore be indicated 
by some appropriate mark, distinct from the tone-mark, 

(4) Stress. This, again, has nothing to do with pitch, any 
more than a sforzando affects the pitch of a note in music. 
It must, therefore, if significant, be indicated by a special, 
independent mark. 

Many writers mix up these four conditions and group them 
all together as “tones”, thus giving rise to the greatest 
confusion, and rendering it impossible for the best-intentioned 
reader to understand what is meant. On behalf of the 
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many students who are not familiar with Indo-Chinese 
languages, but who have to deal with words occurring in 
them, I would urge all writers on the subject to avoid confusing 
these four independent factors. and, when describing a tone, 
to say clearly what it is, ie. on what register—high, middle, 
or low—it is uttered, and whether it is level, rising, or falling, 
or, possibly, a combination of two of these so as to form a 
compound tone. 
I put forward the above scheme with all diffidence. If 
a better is devised I shall be the first to welcome it. I will 
only add that the devices suggested by me are easily under- 
stood, and that they are within the powers of any decent 
printing office without the necessity of casting many new 
types. 
APPENDIX 
Tones 1x Inpo-Evropean LancuacEs 
In the foregoing pages I have dealt only with Indo- 
Chinese tones ; but tones also occur in Indo-European forms 
of speech. Norwegian offers a familiar example. For our 
present purposes, it is important to notice that Vedic 
“ Accents” are merely tones. The fact is obscured by the 
difference of name, but is a fact nevertheless. Professor 
Macdonell’s account (Vedie Grammar, p. 448) is as follows :— 
In the Rigveda the Uditta, the rising accent, has 
secondarily acquired a middle pitch, lower than the initial 
pitch of the Svarita. The Svarita is a falling accent 
representing the descent from the Uditta pitch to toneless- 
ness. In the Rigveda it rises slightly above the Udatta 
pitch before descending: here, therefore, it has something 
of the nature of a circumflex... The Anudatta is the 
low tone of the syllables preceding an Udiitta. 
Translating this into the language used in the preceding 
pages, we find that in the Rigveda :— 
The Udatta is a mid rising tone, as in ‘ka. 
The Svarita is a mid rising-falling tone, as in ka. 
The Anuditta is a low level tone, as in _ka. 
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The principles followed for Indo-Chinese languages can also 
be employed for indicating these Vedic tones, although the 
matter is slightly complicated by the fact that Indo-Aryan 
languages are polysyllabic, while the others are, in the main, 
monosyllabic. I may add that the Sanskrit Visarga is 
merely a glottal check, and is the same as the so-called 
“ entering tone ” of the Chinese. 

As an example, I give the first two verses of the Rigveda, 
with the tones marked on these principles :— 

_avgniamilé _purdshitarn 
_yadfia,sya _dé-va_mr-tviajain 
shOatarath ra_tnasdhastamam. 1, 
_argni? /piiarvé_bhir rasi_bhir 
45 miistanai_ruta 

sa _dé-vi esha avaksati? - 2. 


Of the modern Indo-Aryan languages, Panjabi and Lahnda 
have tones. These tones do not appear in every word, being 
significant only in a certain number, much as we have 
observed in the case of Burmese. In both: languages the 
tones are the same, being three in number. Dr. Grahame 
Bailey describes them as follows * :— 

All the three tones are compound in character. They 
are :— 

1. Low level-rising (~). This begins on a low register 
and rises a little, not necessarily more than a tone or a semi- 
tone. 

2. High level-falling (~). This begins on the high 
register and falls a little. 

3. Rising-falling (+). This begins on the low register, 
rises to the high register, and then falls. In a way, it 
combines 1 and 2. 

When a tone-word is closely followed by another word, the 
second part of the tone falls on the second word. That is to 

11 have to thank Professor Macdonell for being so kind as to check 
and correct the above representation of the Vedic accents. 

? [have taken the liberty of slightly altering Dr. Bailey’s wording so 
as to bring it into accord with the language used in the preceding pages. 
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say, thatnormally the tone requires two syllables to complete 
it. If there is a pause after the tone syllable, the whole tone 
will be finished on that one syllable, which will have two 
notes; but if the tone-syllable is followed by another 
syllable in the same word, or if, being the final syllable or 
only syllable of a word, it is followed by another word with 
no pause between, the second part of the tone will go to the 
non-tone word. Thus, in reality, it is syllables, and not 
words, which have the tone. A non-tone word will never 
have any particular tone except in so far as it accidentally 
receives one from a tone-word as just described. If two or 
more syllables with the high falling tone follow closely after 
one another, the tone will be omitted from some. Hence, in 
rapid talk, many high falling tones are not sounded. Again, 
they may be sounded in different ways. Thus neth lathndi 
in the first Panjabi sentence may have (1) no tone on neth 
and the whole tone on laihndi (high level part on laihn- 
and falling part on -di), or (2) tone on nefh, in which case the © 
falling part will come on to laihn- of the next word, unless, 
in a very rare case, when neih is emphasized and has a pause 
after it, in which case laihndi will get a tone also. Unless 
a pause follows, the tone is never completed in one syllable. 

This division of a tone amongst two syllables is, in its 
essence, also the case with Vedic “accents”. For instance, 
the Uditta (mid rising) is immediately preceded by the 
Anuditta (low level), and the two together would be repre- 
sented by ~, which is the same as Dr. Bailey’s first tone, 
and, like it, is distributed over two adjacent syllables. So 
also the Uditta plus Svarita (/-+ .) corresponds to his 
third tone. 

In Panjabi and Lahnda, although this is not recognized by 
the speakers, the tones are indicated by the spelling of the 
words, and for this reason in the two following examples— 
one in standard Panjabi and the other in the Kagini dialect 
of Lahnda—I give the texts in strict transliteration and also 
in the International Phonetic Script, with the tone-marks 
added to the latter. For both I am indebted to the kindness 
of Dr. Grahame Bailey. 
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Pansist 
TRANSLITERATION.—Mai ikk kahani suni si, akhe 
Puonetic Scrrer.— M@ 1k ~kani suni si, - axe 

By-meone story heard was, that 
“6s jane di bhukkh nefh Jaihndi jihdi  sakkhna 
os jane di ~puk:h ~nei “endi jida  sak:hna 
that man of hunger not descends whose emply 
e dhiddh te jihdi nazr e bhukkhi; bhawt 
e tid: te jidi nazr e vpuk:hi; ~payi 
is stomach and whose regard is hungry; although 
asi ohnii Bahiwiye héthi te tarkiri te caul te 
ast on*i wbayie whethi te terkari te oo] te 
we him seat below and meat and rice and 
khand na] rajaiye, ti wi sabbho kujjh 
khand nal rejaie, ti vi ~sab:o kuj 
sugar with satisfy, then even every something 


khike akhega pai ment dhaihna 


khake akhega pai ment stand 
having-eaten he-will-say —_ that me popeorn 
caba. 
éoba, 
cause-to-masticate (i.e. feed). 
Kiaini 


hikke jane de dé puttar hse. Ohni _ bicco 
~hik:e jane de do putzor ~ase, ~On'& bré:0 
One man of two sons were. Them  from-in 
nikre puttar thdrei  dihirei = picche apna 
nikre pUt:or thore&é drvhareii pré:he apna 
small — son few days after his-own 
mal sara kharab kar  churea. Oh hun 
mal sara xerab kar  ¢hurea. -O Thun 
property all bad doing was-left. He = now 
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bhukkhé hundai; hikke jane usko  bhéde 
~puk:ha ~hunde; vhik:e jane vusko pede 
hungry being-is; one  man-by him sheep 
indhe caranne wise chdhrea. 

“unde aran:e yase ~chorea. 

gigs feeding for  was-left. 

Qiitbe di jhanhii da te dihe di jhagré hied; 
Qutbe di ,janu da te ~die da —jagra —~hoea; 
North of gale of and sun of quarrel became; 


jehraé patti utto ulharsi, oh dahda 
“jera patu utio ” ulvarsi ° ~dada 
who cloak over-from _will-take-off he strong 
hési. 
~hosi. 
will-be, 


JRAS, OCTOBER 1920. 33 


A Semi-official Defence of Islam 
By A. MINGANA 


[? cataloguing the Oriental MSS. of the John Rylands 

Library, I came across an unknown and semi-official 
defence of Islam. The MS. containing it is in some places in 
a bad state of preservation, but apart from about ten words 
which have completely faded away, the text has been read? 
and translated, and it is hoped that the book, accompanied 
by a critical apparatus, will shortly be published by the 
Governors of the Library at the Manchester University 
Press. 

In perusing the work, I was struck by the insignificance of 
the changes that the twentieth century theology has brought 
into the domain of religious controversies. The work is 
probably an answer to the apologies of Christianity by the 
Nestorian Patriarch Timothy (about a.p. 783) and al-Kindi 
(about 830), but I doubt whether it might not have been also 
an answer to Mizan ul-Hakk of Pfander, if the learned Doctor 
of Divinity had written his book at the time of the caliphs 
Mahdi and Ma’miin or Mutawakkil. 

It is natural in a discussion between a Christian and a 
Muhammadan, that the latter should dilate on the claims of 
his “ master” to be the prophet of God, in proving that his 
Kw ’an is the word of God. The first point comprises many 
minor subdivisions, in which we should expect to find 
prophecies from the Old and New Testaments referring to 
Muhammad, miracles wrought by him in imitation of Christ 
and Moses, and various other considerations likely to base 
his historicity on unassailable foundations. When all these 
points have been established, the debater had to indicate the 
timeliness of the religious innovations, if any, in which his 

11 shall gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor D. 8. 


Margolionth, of Oxford, for help in thedecipherment of some half obliterated 
words, The MS. is written in Baghdad in 616/1219 
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Prophet might have indulged in the proclamation of his 
message. 

Our Defence harps on the above theme, and according to 
the caliph who caused it to be written, in a happy and 
scientific manner. After giving some good suggestions to be 
followed in discussions, the author proceeds: “‘I have found 
that people who have contradicted Islam have done so for 
four reasons : (1) because of doubts about the history of the 
Prophet—may God bless and save him; (2) because of their 
pride and insolence; (3) because of their traditions and 
customs ; (4) because of their folly and stupidity.” 

After telling us that in the second part of his book he 
will establish the historicity of the Prophet beyond a shadow 
of doubt, he ends his first chapter as follows: “We shall 
next compare our stories with theirs, the men who transmitted 
them to us with those who handed them down to them ; 
if the proofs that we have for believing in our Prophet are 
the same as those they possess for believing in theirs, they 
will have no excuse before God and before their own con- 
science for disbelieving in our Prophet though believing in 
theirs, because if two opponents bring forth the same evidence 
to establish certain claim they have both the same right to it, 
and what is due to one must necessarily be due to the other.” 

The frame of the controversy has been contrived so as to 
comprehend the following ten points set forth in the third 
chapter: ‘“ (a) The call of the Prophet was to One, Eternal, 
Omniscient, and Just God, whom no one can overcome and 
hurt ; (5) he was pious, upright, sincere, and his laws and 
prescriptions are praiseworthy ; (c) he wrought clear miracles 
which only the prophets and the chosen ones of God can 
work ; (d) he prophesied about events hidden from him, 
which took place during his lifetime; (e) he prophesied 
about many events concerning this world and its kingdoms, 
which were realized after his death; (f) he brought forth 
a book which by necessity and by undeniable arguments is 
a sign of prophetic office ; (g) his victory over the nations 
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is also by necessity and by undeniable arguments a manifest 
sign of prophetic office ; (/) his disciples who transmitted his 
history are most honest and righteous men, to whose like 
nobody can attribute lie and falsehood ; (i) he is the last of 
the prophets, and if he had not been sent the prophecies of 
the prophets about him and about Ishmael would have been 
vain; (j) the prophets prophesied about him long before 
his appearance, and described his mission, his country, his 
time, and the submission of nations to him and of kings to 
his nation.” Each one of these points forms the subject of 
a special and long chapter. 

The final chapters treat of the status of the Arabs before the 
appearance of Mulbammad and contain an ‘‘ answer to those 
who have pretended that no one but the Christ has mentioned 
the Resurrection, and to those who have reprobated the fact 

. that the Prophet should have contradicted Moses and Christ 
in changing the ways of acting of the Torah and the Gospel, 
and to those who have said that the Refugees and the Helpers 
embraced the Muslim faith without having seen any miracle, 
and finally to those have blamed Islam in one of its ways of 
acting or in one of its prescriptions ”. 

The author of the Defence is the famous physician *Ali, son 
of Rabban at-Tabari, who died about a.p. 865,) but he 
frequently acknowledges his indebtedness to the caliph 
Mutawakkil (842-62), who, to quote his own words, “ guided 
me and made me profit by words heard from him.” 

At the end of the introduction the notorious caliph is 
spoken of in the following terms: “He is in earnest and 
eager that such books should be spread and perpetuated in 
order to strengthen the motives of credibility of the faith and 
to convince of his merits therein those who ignore it and do 
not recognize how God has singled out Islam and its followers 
in his time, renewed for them His benefits, and made himself 


2 In the Introduction I have collected all the available data concerning 
his life and his works, 
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Inown to them in multiplying, increasing, and honouring them 
by the gentleness of his administration.” 

The conclusion of the work is as follows: “TI first thank 
God for His guidance to me, then His Servant and Caliph 
Ja‘far al-Mutawakkil ‘ala-Allah, Commander of the Faithful— 
may God prolong his life—who invited and attracted me to him 
along with other people of the tolerated cults, by persuasion 
and dissuasion, and by the respect and consideration that he 
has for all. It is for this reason that I devoted the first chapter 
of this book to describe what my nation has felt from his 
munificence, the tokens of his mercy, the gentleness of his 
administration, the prosperity of his reign, and the great 
number of his conquests.” 

In the third chapter we are told that the Defence was 
written at the urgent request of the Caliph and his advisers : 
“Tt is he—may God prolong his life—who called me to this 
work, guided me in it and laid before me on account of it 
a great reward and a good memory.” The work was there- 
fore written within the limits of 842-62. From numerous 
other data, which it would be too long to analyse ‘here, we 
may safely infer that the probable date of the composition 
of the Defence is 850-5. 

Dnualists, Magians, Buddhists, Jews, are here and there 
mentioned and sharply attacked, but as in the golden age of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate the Christian community was more 
numerous and powerful than all the other bodies of the 
“ tolerated sects”, the nasdra are the principal adversaries. + 

In the chapter which deals with the prophecies relating 
to Ishmael, the “wild-ass of men”, the author applies to 
his opponent the uncivil epithets of “‘ rude Garmecite, stupid, 
ignorant, dolt, blockhead”, but from a man in the court of 
Mutawakkil we should have expected even harsher expressions; 
indeed, it is only fair to say that the author, apart from this 
chapter, has scrupulously followed the counsels which he gives 
in his introduction : “ He who writes a book on this high, 
illuminating, and enlightening subject, which involves a 


. 
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general utility to adherents to all religions, has to make 
it understandable and easy ; has to discuss with his adversary, 
convince him, compete with him, and not to behave proudly 
against him; he is to be fair and not to abuse... . if he 
does that, he will ride on him, hit him With his arrow and 
lead him with his bridle.” 

The Defence is important, throwing as it does great rays of 
light upon the early development of Mullammadanism as 
contrasted with the more liberal Mulammadans of our days. 
We will only draw attention to two items taken at random. 

The doctrine of the holy war is set forth in a most 
uncompromising manner, and is even considered essential 
to the existence and the welfare of the world. With a view 
to its vindication, quotations are adduced from the Old and 
New Testaments, and the example of Abraham, Joshua, and 
other warlike Patriarchs is thrown into relief. Here is how the 
writer concludes one of his paragraphs: “ As to the Prophet 
—may God bless and save him—he ordered with persuasion 
and dissuasion to worship One, Eternal, and Omnipotent God 
in order that religion might be one and the Supreme Being 
One ; he who responds to that has the prerogatives and the 
obligations of the Muslims, and he who does not respond but 
gives tribute on his hand in a humble condition (Kor. ix, 29), 
he spares his blood with this tribute and is tolerated upon his 
submission ; but he who refuses that, war shall be behind him. 
This constitutes a fine subject of meditation for the un- 
believers ; indeed, it lowers down their amour propre and 
their pride, and calls the people of honour and self-esteem 
from amongst them to change their state of lowliness and 
toleration by means of tribute, for the glory of dignity and 
freedom.” ; 

The existence of sensual pleasures in heaven is maintained 
with all its crudity. In the thirtieth chapter we read the 
following words : “ If somebody reprobates the saying of the 
Prophet that in the world to come there is food and drink, 
the answer would be that the Christ told also such a thing 
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to his disciples when he drank with them and said to them 
I will not drink of this fruit of the vine, until I drink it 
another time with you in the kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. xxvi, 
29). In this he declared that in heaven there is wine and 
drink, and where drink is found, food and pleasures are not 
blamed.” 

Further, the Old Testament is constantly quoted with 
regard to }iblah, divorce, circumcision, fight against un- 
believers, and retaliation. 

The author has displayed much ingenuity in finding the 
name Mulammad in the Bible. Being a Christian by birth,’ he 
read Syriac perfectly, and there is also reason to believe that 
he knew some Greek and Hebrew, because he resorts sometimes 
to textual criticism in Scripture. For all practical purposes, 
however, the Peshitta Version, the Vulgate of the Eastern 
Churches, is the text used by Tabari. He frequently appedls 
toan Arabic translation of the Bible by a certain Marcus, whom 
he calls ‘the Interpreter”, but whom I am still unable to 
identify with any other writer known to me either in Syriac 
or in Arabic literature. 

The pith of his Biblical argumentation lies in the fact that 
he has gathered all the texts which deal with warlike expedi- 
tions, conquests, slaughter, wilderness, desert, and referred 
them to the Prophet. 

What is more curious and ingenious in his method is 
the translation of the Aramaic adjective Meshabbha by 
Muhammad. Linguistically speaking this translation is often 
correct, but sometimes Indicrous; so Ps. xlviii, 1-2, is rendered 
thus: “ Great is our Lord, and he is greatly Mahmid ; and 
in the city of our God and in his monntain there is a Holy One 
and a Muhammad.” In Is. xli, 16, we have also “ And thou 
shalt rejoice and become Muhammad in the Holy One of 
Israel ”, and in Is. lv, 7, “‘ Because of the Lord, thy God, the 
Holy One of Israel, who hath made thee Almad.” 


* Incidentally we may remark that the prevalent opinion (Brock. i, 231) 
that he was of Jewish origin is errbneous. 
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More important to scholars are the chapters which deal 
with the historicity of the Prophet. The writer has registered 
on this subject many oral traditions in circulation at the court 
of the ‘Abbasids. He was evidently satisfied with the outcome 
of his researches, for he says in the third chapter: ‘‘I wish 
the reader of this book to realize its merits and the excellency 
of its value, and to know that those born in the religion of 
Islam and firmly attached to, it who have profusely dealt 
with this subject did not reach what I have attained. He 
who has a doubt in his breast let him compare my book, 
the prophecies, the convincing and peremptory proofs which 
it contains, with all that other writers have written since the 
appearance of Islam down to our own time. This is due to 
the help and the assistance of God, and to the blessings of the 
Commander of the Faithful—may God strengthen him.” 

So far as the Prophet’s personality is concerned, I think 
that the author is right in his judgment, because his work 
constitutes a precious repertory of traditional sayings, some 
of which are unregistered by Alymad b. Hanbal, Bukhari, 
Muslim, and Tirmidhi, and missing in the histories of 
Ibn Ishak, Wakidi, Ibn Sa‘d, and Tabari. 

According to the author, the Christians do not believe in 
the mission of Muhammad for three main reasons: First, 
because they do not see that a prophet has prophesied about 
him prior to his coming; second, because they do not find in 
the Kur’an the mention of a miracle or a prophecy ascribed 
to the man who brought it forth ; third, because the Christ 
has told them that no prophet will rise after Him. These, 
the writer adds, “are their strongest objections, and I will 
refute them by the help of God.” 

The system followed in the vindication of the history 
of the Prophet is according to the author very felicitous ; 
from the last chapter we extract some typical passages in 
which he is interpellating the Christians as follows: ‘‘ More- 
over, among those who handed down to you those stories of 
yours there was none who claimed that he had taken them from 
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an eye-witness among his fathers or grandfathers who had 
seen the Christ or Moses—peace be with them—as the Arabs 
claim on the authority of their fathers and their grand- 
fathers who have seen the Prophet—peace be with him. . . . 
Your stories have been handed down to you by a man of 
‘Irak, who took them from a man of Jazirah, who in his turn 
took them from a man of Syria; or by a Syrian, who took 
them from a Hebrew ; or by a Persian, who took them from 
a Greek, through obscure and irregular channels.” : 
These are some aspects of this ancient and unique Defence 
which from a Muslim standpoint has doubtless an unparalleled 


value, its very title being Asal 3 onl AS Book of 
Religion and Empire. 


The Sumerian Law Code compared with the 
Code of Hammurabi 
(Read at the Entente Conference of Orientalists, Paris, Juiy, 1920.) 
By Prorgssor §. LANGDON, M.A. 
pus great Semitic digest of laws made by Hammurabi 
and inscribed at his orders on the magnificent diorite 

stele of Susa was probably promulgated soon after the 
34th year of the reign of that famous king, or about 2088. 
His reign extended to 2081. The period of its composition 
and promulgation is therefore limited to the brief space of 
eight years at the end of his reign. This date is at any rate 
certain for the great stele deciphered by Pére Scheil (1902). 
Fragments of the same code written on clay tablets of the 
period of Hammurabi were found at Susa,? at Ellasar or 
Warka,? and at Nippur. From Nippur two large tablets have 
been recovered, one of which has the colophon, “Fourth tablet 
of ‘ When the far-famed Anu’.” * Since the Code as written 
on the Paris Stele begins ‘‘ When the far-famed Anu”, it is 
evident that the editions written on tablets are based upon the 
monumental copy and that they are later than it. For it is 
highly improbable that the original tablet edition began 
with a long historical prologue. The Nippur tablet has a 

1 This statement is based upon references in the prologue of the code 
which can be connected with facts of his reign mentioned in date formulz. 
The date formula of the 35th year which mentions Mari and Malgd is the 
highest date which can be verified by the prologue, col. iv, 12 and 30. 
In this date Hammurabi claims to have destroyed the walls of Mari and 
Malgai cities on the middle Euphrates. For the formula see Poebel, BE. vi, 
65, where it is erroneously assigned to the 37th year; for this formula 
as the date of the 35th year see Boissier, RA. xi, 162, and Clay, Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions, No. 33, 6. 

2 Scheil, Delegation en Perse, x, pl. 9 = Ungnad, Keilschriftterte der 
Gesetze Hammurabis, 36-7. 

3 Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions, No. 34. 

* Langdon, Historical and Religious Texts, No. 22. I wrote on p. 49 
of my volume in the conviction that the Constantinople tablet represents 


an edition anterior to that of the Paris Stele, but I am now convinced 
that this copy is later than the monument. 
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colophon which says that it is the al-gub-ba of the king 
Hammurabi. 

A very large tablet containing several laws which swere 
destroyed on the Paris Stele, and containing about twelve 
columns of the royal promulgation, was found at Nippur.* 
The colophon being lost, it is impossible to determine its date 
with reference to the stele. There is one feature about the 
Philadelphia tablet which is of exceptional interest. For 
§§ 113 and 120 it has a Sumerian title di-dtb-ba nig é-zi-ga, 
“ Judgment rendered concerning what is taken from a house.” 
§ 113 concerns the theft of grain from a silo or granary, and 
§ 120 the violation of trust on the part of a banker or store- 
house keeper who steals grain in his keeping.* It is, therefore, 
obvious that the Semitic code was modelled upon Sumerian 
judicial procedure and Sumerian methods of codification. 
The laws of both peoples are based upon a long history of 
case decisions, and hence the Sumerian word for law means 
a “judgment made known”. The Semitic word for law, 
dinu, really means a legal decision, and the royal legislation 
of Hammurabi was known to Assyrian scribes as the dindni 
[4a] Hammurabi, “ The judgments of Hammurabi.” 

Long before tablets of Sumerian law codes were discovered 
a great many Sumerian legal decisions or rulings on disputes 

1 The colophon is obscure and badly preserved. It is not necessary to 
assume, from what we can now read on the tablet, that it was actually 
written in the reign of Hammurabi. 

* Published by Dr. Arno Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts, 
No. 93. Translated by Scheil, RA. 13, 49-53, and Poebel, OLZ. 1915, 
162-9, 194-200, 225-30, 257-65. 

? Poebel, OLZ. 1915, 263-4, saw the importance of this Sumerian super- 
scription, and suggests that there may have been a group of laws called 
di-dib-ba nig ézi-ga. By restoring VR. 24a, 27f, Poebel showed that 
di-dib-ba = dinu Suhuzu, “judgment taught,” i.e. decision which the 
judges caused the litigants to know, and simittu, law. A Berlin vocabulary 
(unpublished) has di-dib-ba = didibbt, dfnu ddnu, dinu parsu, dinu Suguzu. 
The ordinary Sumerian word for “judgment rendered” is di-til-la = 
dfnu gamru, VR. 24, 29, For the sign KU-ba in this Sumerian super- 
scription as ‘a variant of LU (dib) note, beside the citations in OLZ. 1915, 
264, and RA. xv, 37, the title of a priest zabar-KU-ba, Thureau-Dangin, 
SAK. 194, x, 8, for zabar-dib-ba, CT. 24, 3, 18, ete. 
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by Sumerian law courts were known.1 We now possess 
about sixty quite well-preserved documents of this kind, all 
from Lagash of the period of the Ur dynasty (2474-2357). In 
the legal phraseology of this city the term for a judgment 
handed down by the courts was di-til-la.2 A syllabary of the 
late period renders this phrase by dinu ga-am-ru, “ judgment 
completed.” The phrase of the earlier period of Sumerian 
judicial procedure does not appear in Semitic.* 

All the published Sumerian lawsuits from Nippur are of 
a late period, and here we find the Sumerian term di-dib, to 
cause a decision to be received, which passed into Semitic as 
the ordinary term. A tablet of proceedings before a law 
court dated in the 33rd year of Hammurabi, that is, 
immediately preceding the promulgation of the Semitic code, 
has the phrase di-dib-diig, or a strengthened form of the 
compound dib. di-bi pulirum Nibru-(ki)-ka dtb-bi-be-ne-in-diig, 
“The council of Nippur shall cause their judgment to be 
received.” 4 The Semitic laws of the period, therefore, reveal 
everywhere the terminology of the Sumerian judicial pro- 
cedure of the period of Isin and the first half of the first 
Babylonian dynasty. 

All our evidence pointed to the existence of Sumerian law . 
codes as the prototype of the Code of Hammurabi, and when 
Professor A. T. Clay discovered a large tablet of a compilation 

1 The first attempt to interpret Sumerian lawsuits was the article by 
F. Pélagaud in Babyloniaca, iii, 81-132, based upon tablets previously 
published by Thureau-Dangin and some new ones copied by Virolleaud in 
Constantinople, which are published at the end of Pélagaud’s article. All 
these tablets came from Lagash. Later H. de Genouillac published a 
number of similar texts in Inventaire des Tablettes de Tello in the Musée 
Imperial Ottoman, vol. ii, pt. i.. On the basis of these and the tablets 
previously published Genouillac made a study of Sumerian legal decisions 
in RA. viii, 1-32. In the second part of vol. ii Genouillac published a large 
number of these texts, also from Lagash and now in Constantinople. 

? The reading DI (di) = dfnu is no longer in dispute. My former 
reading sd-til-la was erroneous. Syl. B. 185, di-i = dfnu, is now confirmed 
by the Chicago Syllabary, 88. 

* But compare fi-ma-fu-nu-ti ig-mu-ru, Schorr, Altbabylonische 


Rechisurkunden, 261, 35. 
* Poebel, BE. vi, Nu. 10; see ibid., p. 47; Schorr, ibid., No. 292. 
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of Sumerian laws and published? it in 1915 the theory of a 
Sumerian prototype was confirmed. Only the reverse of this 
important tablet from Erech (?) containing nine laws is 
preserved. In the colophon the laws are called ti-la of Nidaba 
and Hani, or the decisions of Nidaba and Hani? Tila is 
apparently an abbreviation of di-ti-la, a phrase characteristic 
of the Lagash school and of the earlier (Ur) period. When I was 
engaged upon the catalogue of the Nippur Collection in 
Philadelphia I came upon a few tablets of this kind, and 
I found time to publish only one of them, Ni. 4573, a fragment 
from the top of a single-column tablet. I am unable to make 
any connected sense from this fragment, and, in fact, it is 
not at all certain whether it should not be regarded as a code 
of precepts for learners in the schools.4 Two double-column 
tablets of the collection are extremely important, and together 
they carry seventeen laws. Ni. 8284 and its duplicate, in 
fragmentary condition, 13632 + 13647, has been published by © 
Dr. Lutz in vol. i, pt. ii, of Publications of the Babylonian 
Section, University Museum, Philadelphia, No. 101 (duplicate 
100). Since this tablet ends in the midst of a law the Sumerian 
code was clearly continued on a succeeding document. It 
is extraordinary that the tablet has no colophon to tell us 
its position in the series. The method of redacting long 
liturgies in series of small tablets was already employed in this 
period and in the schools at Nippur.’ Ni. 8326, published by 
Lutz as No. 102, is sadly damaged on the reverse. It, like 
No. 101, probably contained no colophon. In the Revue 
@ Assyriologie, xvii, 35-43, the able French scholar, Professor 

+ Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection, No. 28. 
The author gave an interpretation of this tablet on pp. 18-27. 

* For the grain goddess as patroness of writing and her consort Hani, 


also a patron of writing at Umma, see, in addition to Clay’s discussion, p. 19, 
the writer's Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 158. 

* Sumerian Grammatical Texts, No. 30, republished by Lutz, Selected 
Sumerian and Babylonian Texts, No. 98. 

* Note that the tablets of laws in the Nippur Collection are all double- 
column tablets. 

§ See the writer's Babylonian Liturgies, p. xlix 


. 
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Scheil, wrote an edition of Nos. 100-2 in Lutz’s volume. 

The successful decipherer of the Code of Hammurabi places 

himself again on record as the first interpreter of these two 

tablets. I have seldom realized the advantage which a 

second interpreter has received at the hands of one who led 

the way. 

I have arranged all the published Sumerian laws in the 
arbitrary order given below. Naturally the Nippurian 
redaction may not have been the same as the code of Ellasar 
or Erech. The three tablets of the law here edited certainly 
do not follow each other consecutively, and their positions in 
the Sumerian code remain wholly uncertain. But enough 
consecutive material is available to show that we have here 
a real code arranged on scientific principles; the laws on various 
subjects are grouped together. But it will be seen that with 
rare exceptions the Sumerian laws are not literal originals of 
the Semitic code. The two codes resemble each other much 
in content and phraseology, and Sumerian law was obviously 
the forerunner of Semitic legislation. In my analysis of the 
twenty-six laws now recovered I follow the order provisionally 
assigned to them in my paper. 

(1) §§ 1-3, concerning care and protection of gardens. This 
subject is dealt with much more fully in §§ 59-65 of 
the Hammurabi Code. 

(2) § 4, concerning responsibilities of neighbours. No 
corresponding Semitic law, unless it be § 67. 

(3) §§ 5-8, concerning slavery. Slavery in Sumer dates from 
prehistoric times and probably originated in the 
custom of reducing captives to the condition of 
servitude. The primitive ideograph for slave consists 
of the sign NJTAH (male) and KUR (foreign land), 
“male of a foreign land,” and in Sumerian this was 
apparently pronounced er, ur. 

1 e-rum = ardu in BM. 38744. The pronunciation e-ri is certain and in 


early texts the ideograph is followed by ra,i.e.er-ra. SeeClay, Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions, 4, iii, 1; Nikolski, No, 19, Obv. v, 6. 
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The laws pertaining to slaves are not grouped together in 
the Code of Hammurabi, but are given in various parts of the 
code in those sections (on marriage, debt, personal injury, etc.) 
which involve the subject of slavery. The same principle 
probably obtained to a less extent in the Sumerian code, but 
in §§ 18-19 below the rights of a slave woman are not secured 
at all, which seems to indicate an advance in the standing of 
slaves under Semitic law. 

The subject of runaway slaves is discussed in §§ 15-20 of 
the code. Here the laws are more comprehensive and cover 
nearly all possible circumstances. A freeman who aids a 
palace slave or a poor man’s slave to escape from a city is 
slain. If he gives refuge to a slave of the palace or a poor 
man’s slave and does not produce him at the governor’s 
proclamation he is slain. If he captures a runaway slave and 
restores him he receives two shekels. If the owner’s name 
cannot be found he shall convey the slave to the palace and 
the authorities shall find the owner. If he capture a slave 
and confine him in his house and the slave is stolen from his 
house, that freeman is slain. If the slave escape from his 
captor he shall swear to the fact and go free. 

Tn comparison with these laws the Sumerian ruling is 
primitive and far less severe. From it we gather that the 
Sumerians ordinarily held a slave to be worth 25 shekels.t 

§ 6 corresponds to § 282 of the Code of Hammurabi, where 
a slave who falsely denies his owner has his ear severed. 

§§ 7 and 8 provide in a merciful manner for a slave afflicted 
with incurable disease. He receives royal alms, and in case he 
takes refuge with a freeman he shall be protected and conveyed 
to a house provided for such cases, or to some place where he 
may wish to go.* There is nothing similar to this law in the 
Code of Hammurabi. § 278 provides for the return of a 


1 Prices of slaves vary greatly in Semitic contracts. Note the high 
price, 50 shekels, for a slave girl, in Schorr, Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, 
No. 84, and 12 shekels for a male slave, No, 85. 

* So I interpret the law, but it is obscure and uncertain. 
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purchased slave if the bennu disease befall him within a month 
of his sale. Bennu is obviously the same disease as miktum 
in the Sumerian code; the two words indicate the same 
disease as we otherwise know from Virolleaud, Astrologie, 
Sin xix, 101 A royal gift to petty officers (radii) is 
mentioned in § 34 of the Code, but there is no reference in 
Semitic law or contracts to royal alms for the helpless poor. 
(4) § 9, concerning false accusations. Corresponds to §§ 1-3 
of the Code. See the note at the end of my translation, 
See also § 127 of the Code on false accusation of a 
woman’s chastity, for which a freeman is reduced to 
slavery. 
(5) §§ 10-11. § 10 probably began a group of laws on 
property and taxation. § 10 corresponds to § 30 of 
. the Code. 
(6) §§12-17, concerning marriage and the family. The Code 
has a long section on marriage and the family, 
§§ 128-195. In both codes this is by far the most 
lengthy section. The Sumerian section certainly 
began on some lost tablet, and probably continued 
for several paragraphs after the break at the end 
of § 17. 

§12 = §167; §13 = §171. In each case the resemblance 
in legislation is great. § 14 probably does not appear in the 
Code; it appears to make legitimate the children of a con- 
cubine which she bears to her master after his wife’s death. 

§ 15 corresponds to no law of the Code. The profession of 
a hierodule, farlil, was confined to free-born women.® 
Sumerian law permitted a man whose wife was childless to 
beget heirs from a temple hierodule. Now karlil is rendered 
into Semitic by harimtu and kizritu,® and kizritu is probably 
identical with zikritu by metathesis. For zikritu the ordinary 

2 See also CT.19, 22, 9-11, miktum as synonym of bennu. Sudhoff has 
come to the conclusion that this means epilepsy, Schorr, ibid., p. 129. 

? Note that a woman adopts a girl and makes a hierodule of her. Poebel, 
BE. vi, 4. 

* Shurpu, v, 144, 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1920. 34 
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Sumerian word is a pseudo-ideogram [sal zi-ik-]ru = zikritu, 

Rm. 2, 26, rev. 11. In the Code of Hammurabi the temple 

harlots, sal 2j-ik-ru-um, are mentioned with the priestesses and 

are probably identical with the har-lil of the Sumerian code. 

She inherits her father’s property on the same terms as a son, 

and when she dies her inheritance goes to her brothers (§ 180). 

Hence she could notimarry. § 187 provides for the adoption of 

children of a zikritw or hierodule, and leaves the impression 

that such children are state property who cannot be claimed 
by their mother. Such a son when adopted is severely punished 

for denying his adoptive parents (§ 192).1 

§ 16 deals with a case of adultery, the violation by entice- 
ment of a freeman’s wife. The penalty imposed upon the 
co-respondent is not stated. The wife is not divorced, but the 
violation permits the husband to take another wife. The 

Semitic code, § 129, concerns the same kind of adultery, that 

is, the unfaithfulness of the wife is implied and the penalty 

is death for both. Here, again, Semitic law is much more 
severe, and involves a more serious estimate of the crime. 

§ 17 probably corresponds to one of the paragraphs 159, 

160, 161 of the Code. 

(7) §§ 18-19, concerning injury to pregnant women. 
Corresponds to §§ 209-14. See the note on § 19. 

(8) § 20, concerning damage to a rented boat. This subject 
is dealt with in $§ 236-8 of the Code. 

(9) §§ 21-2, concerning adoption. § 22 seems to be 
a repetition of the end of § 21, and the whole section 
refers to penalties of breaking faith in adoption on 
the part of both child and parents. In my note on 
§ 21 the reader will find that this law is well illustrated 
in Sumerian and Semitic documents, and it should 

4 The sacred women of the land Emutbal are brought to Babylon by 
the orders of Hammurabi, see King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, 

No, 34 = Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe, No. 2. Here the two orders of 

priestesses, iflardti and kizréti, are mentioned. Both King and Ungnad 


erroneously rendered istardti by “goddesses”. The word is the plural 
of iflarite, harlot. Sec Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 80. 
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be in the Code, possibly in the part not yet recovered. 
§} 185-93 of the Code protect the rights of adoptive 
parents and adopted children. . 

(10) §§ 23-4 belong under section 6 above, and correspond to 
no laws in the Code. 

(11) §§ 25-6, on the obligations of ox-herds. § 25 probably 
corresponds literally to § 262 of the Code, of which 
only two lines are preserved. 


The Code distinguishes between nikidu, ox-herd, and re’u, 
shepherd. If a lion slays oxen or sheep in the fold of a 
shepherd the loss is borne by the owner (§ 266), The business 
of the na@iidu or Sumerian gud-nigin seems to have been more 
in the nature of a guardian who was responsible for the safety 
of his charges. §26 corresponds precisely to § 263 of the Code. 


Lutz No. 101 
§1 

1. tukundili 1. If 
2. galu galu-*ur 1 2. aman to a man 
38. git-Sar gis-gub-bu-dé * 3. for planting a garden with trees 
4. kislay? in-na-an-sig 4. gave vacant land 
5. kislay-bi 5. (and) this vacant land 
6. gis-Sar gié-qub-bu-dé 6. in planting with trees 
T. nu ni-in-til* 7. he finished not 


1 For the sign U with value ur see Sumerian Grammar, 254, ur 15, and 
for the construction, Poebel, BE. vi, No. 11, 21, ud kur-#é galu galu-wr, “In 
future days man against man (shall not complain).” wr is for the ordinary 
ra, For postfixed ur == ra, see Sum. Gr., § 81 end and ir = ana, ina, 
Poebel, PBS. v, 105, iii, 6  Radau, Ninib No. 1, i, 28, Gimil-Sin-mu-ir, 
“To my (king) Gimil-Sin,” 

2 Of. Code of Hammurabi, § 60, ana kirfm zugdpim and my restoration 
of Il Raw. 15, 22, in RA. 14, 18, gid-Sar gif-Sub-ba-ta = kird ana zahdpi. 
The difficult passage in the Tammuz hymn SBP. 330, 10, is now intelligible, 
ba-Si-in-it [gis-Sar] gid-mi-ni-in-gub, “* Mount thou up and plant the gardens,’” 
For git-gub in the poetical sense “to instal a ruler, see Sumerian 
Liturgies and Psalms, 256, 23. 

2 kislag = teritu, vacant, i.e. land without buildings, see Schorr, VAB. v, 
418, 24, and Poebel, BE. vi, 12, note 2; Thureau-Dangin, RA. 11, 96. 

* See the commentary of ana ilti-S«, RA, 14, 18, 26, and Code § 61. 
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8. galu gis-Sar in-gub-ba* 8. to the gardener who did the 


planting * 

9. sag ga-la-ba-na-ka 9. in his share of it * 

10. hislay ba-ra-ab-sub-a 10. the (part of the) vacant land 
which was neglected 

11. in-na-ab-sum-mu 11. shall be assigned. 

§2 

12. tukundihi . 13. If (a man) 

18. gis-Sar galu-ka 13. the garden of a man 

14. in-éd 14. takes over 

15. nam-ma'?)-diir ba-ku 15. and pollenates it not but 

. neglects it 

16. 10 gin‘ kii-babbar ni-lal-e 16. he shall pay ten shekels of 

silver. 


This paragraph corresponds apparently to the Code § 65, 
where the provision against such neglect is more logical. 
A negligent gardener according to the Code must pay the 
owner of the garden in produce in the same proportion as 
that of an adjoining garden which had been properly cared for. 


3 
17. tukundibi galu fy If a man 
18. gis-Sar galu-ka 18. in the garden of a man 
19. gif in-stg 19. has cut wood 
20. mat ma-na ki-babbar 20. $ mana of silver 
21. ni-lal-e 21. he shall pay. 


The law is almost identical with the Code § 59, but the 
latter is again more exact and logical, since it restricts the 
penalty to those cases in which the owner of the garden was 
unaware of the trespass and theft of the woodcutter. 

1 Var. omits the subjunctive inflection. Cf. Code § 62, 40, éa innadit. 

? Note gub = zakdpu in the same sense as gis-gub. Cf. CT. 19, 47, 21. 

3 Note the neuter suffix ba and tite personal suffix na, and for this principle 
see Sum. Gr., $ 160. 

‘ The reading gin = Jilu is confirmed by Meek, AJSL. 36, 158, 25, 
TU (gi-e) = Siklu. 
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§4 
2. tukundibi galu 22. If a man’s house 
. &e us-sa-ni 23. is beside 
Cox. II 
- kislay galu al-Sub . 1 vacant land of a man which is 
; neglected 
2. lugal é-a-ge 2. and the owner of the house 
3. galu kislaj-ra 3. to the owner of the vacant land 
4. kislas-zu al-Sub 4. “ Thy vacant is neglected ; 
5. éanu galu gib1-dé 5. in order to seclude* my house 
6. é-2u kala-ga-ab 6. strengthen thou thy house,” 
7. in-na-an-diig 7. said, 
8. enim-enim kes-du-bi 8. and the words concerning the 
agreement 
9. un-da-an-gi-en 9. be established,? 
10. lugal kislad-a-ge 10. the owner of the vacant Jand 
. lugal é-a-ra 11. to the owner of the house 
. nig t- ti 12. for whatsoever he lost 
. in-na-ab-su-su * 13. shall indemnify. 


The meaning of this law seems to be clear enough, but the 
statement is made in a confusing manner. A man has built 
a house, one side of which is supported by the wall which 
separates his plot of ground from his neighbour's field. 
He enjoins his neighbour to strengthen his wall, and if he 
neglects to do so the neighbour is penalized to pay any loss 


2 For GI + GI = gib, v. Ebeling, KTA. 8, 3, ab-gib-bi = uéapraku and 
CT. 17, 31, 3, sag-ba-an-gib-ba = tprif. Scheil reads ni-Sdr-ne, “ ma 
maison on va agrandir.” 

2 Literally “ turn away man”. 

2 Or enim-gi(?), “to revoke a promise’; see Gudea, Statue B, I 14; 
Thureau-Dangin, SAK. 52, xi, 13; Langdon, Pome du Paradis, 226, 37. 
The rendering adopted here agrees with that of Scheil, and for enim ka-keSda, 
to make an agreement, see Sumerian Grammar, p. 224. 

+ For su = rdbu, repay, cf. su = apdlu Sa kubullu, AO. 3930, rev. 17. 
Sce also Ungnad’s restoration of the Code §73, mimma [4a halfew) i-ri-[a-ab]. 
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incurred to the owner of the house. Confusion to the 
interpreter is caused by the reference in line 6, “ strengthen’ 
thy house,” but there is otherwise no reference to a house on 
the adjoining property. The word “house” is employed 
loosely for wall. The corresponding law in the Code is 
probably § 67, only a few words of which have been pre- 
served. For contracts concerning dividing walls, see Schorr, 
Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, Nos. 198-201. 


a 


14. tukundtbi 14. If 

15. geme arad* galu-*ur 15. a female slave or a male slave 
from a freeman 

16. sag-uru-ka ba-zay 16. in a city escape 

17. é galu-ka 17. and in the house of a freeman 

18. ds iti-din 18. for one month 

19. ni-ku-a 19. take up abode 

20. ba-an-gi-en * 20. and he (or she) be confirmed 
(as the owner's) 

21. sag sag-gim 21. slave for slave. 

22. ba-ab-sum-mu 22. he shall give 

23. tukundibi 23. Tf 

24. sag nu-tuk 24. he have no slave 


+ In this period the Sumerian word for slave eri, erra, is replaced by the 
Semitic arad ; see, for example, VS. i, No. 27, 14; Gudea, Cyl. B. 18, 21. 
Not until the Semitic period of Sargon the Ancient does the sign for female 
servant SAL + KUR appear, Thureau-Dangin, RTC. 80, obv. 2, developed 
out of an older sign REC., p. 6, second form of NITAH + KUR. In 
fact, the carly inscriptions write male and female slave with KUR inscrted 
into variant forms of the same sign. For the masculine sign see Nikolski, 
No. 19, v, 6, and the feminine sign at line 11, rev. i, 1, et passim. When 
the new sign for geme, female slave, was invented the old sign for female 
slave is then written for male slave and the original form for male slave is 
abandoned. Consequently on this tablet arad, slave, is written with a sign 
which in pre-Sargonic times indicated a female slave. : 

* For gin as o technical term in deciding suits at law, see Thureau- 
Dangin, RTC. 290, R. 4; Genouillac, Jnventaire, 172, 6; 830, rev. 7 and 

923. See below Col. iii, 11. ’ 


Cox, II 
1. 25 gin ku-babbar 1. 25 shekels of silver 
2. ni-lal-e , 2. he shall pay. 
$6). = 
3. tukundibi 3. If 
4, arad galu-ge 4. the slave of a freeman 
5. lugal-a-ni-ir 5. against his master 
6. nam-arad-da ni 6. concerning his servitude 
7. ba-an-da-gur* 7. has brought complaint, 
8. lugal-a-ni-ir 8. and to his owner 
9. nam-arad-da-ni 9. his servitude 
10, a-rii 2-com 10. twice 
1l. un-gi-en 11. be confirmed, 
12. kisi? -bi 12, upon his forehead 
13. al-biir- 13. shall one incise a mark. 
§7 
14. tukundibi 14. If 
15. mi-ik-tum 15. there be a malady 
16. nig-ba lugal-kam 16, there shall be a gift of the king. 
17. nu-ub-da-an-kbr-i 17. Not shall he be left destitute. 
§8 
17. tukundibi 17. If 
18, mi-ik-tum 18. there be a malady 
19. ni-fe-a-ni-ta 19, and of his own free will 
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1 Cf. Thureau-Dangin, RTC, 290, 9, murye ba-gur-ra-ta, “after she had 
turned,” Le. brought complaint. Scheil discovered the connexion between 
this law and § 282 of the Code. 

2 The sign is the early Babylonian form of SAI, 7487 (ti-si) = mutlalu, 
forehead. For the Sumerian value see Rm. 2, 588, obv. 30, in AJSL. 36, 
158, and CT. 18, 326, 10 (4i-si) = variant, RA. 10, 82, v. 32, which has 
by confusion SAG. Note Syl. B. iv, 35, where digi is followed by SAG. 
In line 13 bur clearly means “brand”, “cut”, for which the Semitic 
texts have mutlata-Su ugallabu, Code § 127, and for the branding of a slave 
who denies his master, see Daiches, LSS. i*, No. 26, 9; bur = galdbu is 
not documented, but bur does mean to cut, tear, salatu, Arabic salata, and 
this is probably the sense here, 
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20. “ galtu-*ur un-st-du 20. he come to a freeman 
21. galu-bi 21. that freeman 
22. nu-nn-tag-tag 22, shall not reject him 
23, ki? sag-ga-na-si, 23. but to the place of his desire 
24, ga-ba-rd 24. he sball cause him to go. 
Cox. IV 
§9 

1. tukundibi 1. If 

2. galu galu-*ur 2. aman against a man 

3. & nu-gar-ra-ta 8. for a deed (?) which was not 

done, 

4, enim nu-2u-ni 4. for a matter which he knew not 

5. in-da-lal * 5. has brought accusation, 

6. gdu-bi 6. and that man 

7. nu-un-gi-en § 7. has failed to prove it, 

8. enim in-da-lé-a 8. as to the matter which he 


accused him of 
9. nam-tag-ga-ba ije-il-e 9. let him bear the penalty. 


The wording of this law is again indefinite and written to 
cover all degrees of accusations with their corresponding 
penalties. It corresponds to at least three paragraphs of the 
Code. §1. If a man accuse a man of a deed which involves 
murder and fails to prove it he shall be slain. §§ 2 and 3. 
If a man bear witness in a lawsuit and fail to prove his state- 
ment he shall pay the penalty involved in the case. That is, 
if his false evidence involve the life of a man he himself 
shall be killed. If the case involve grain or money he must 
pay grain or money, as much as the defendant would have 

1 Copy by Lutz has D/, perhaps ad Sag-ga-na(?). One expects ki- 
4aggana to mean a house of quarantine, pest-house, but no word for such an 
idea is suggested by éaggan. The phrase occurs in my Histcrical and 
Religious Texts, No. 54, 4. Scheil adopts the reading DJ, and renders 
“au tribunal de son choix . 


* lal, bind, accuse, is rendered by ubburu in the Code, see § 1. 
® gi-en corresponds to witfn in the Code. 
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paid had he been convicted. The Sumerian law above stands 
on a lower stage of lawgiving put upon the same level of 
justice. : 


§ 10 

10. tukundibi 10. If 

ll. lugal e-a 11. the owner of a house 

12, & nin é-a-ge 12. or the mistress of a house 

13. gii-ur! é-a 13, the burden of taxation on a 

. house 

14. in-Sub-bu-tum ? 14. has abandoned and has taken 
himself off, 

15. galu kur-e in-ila 15. and another man has borne it, 

16. mu-3-kam-ma-ka 16. and for three years 

17. nu-ub-ta-v-e 17. he has not ejected him, 

18. galu gii-un é-a 18. the man who has borne 

19. in-il-la 19. the burden of taxation of the 
house 

20. é-bi ba-an-tum 20." shall take that house. 

21, lugal é-a-ge 21. The owner of the house 

22. enem nu-um-gd-gi-a 22. shall not protest. 


This law corresponds closely with § 30 of the Code, but the 
ilku in the Semitic law is borne by soldiers chly, and clearly 
refers to crown lands held by men who served in the army, 
otherwise the provisions of the older Sumerian law are 
precisely similar to those of Hammurabi. The Semitic law is : 
“Tf a sergeant or a common soldier has abandoned his field, 
his garden, or his house before the burden of taxation and has 
taken himself off, and another after this has seized his field, 


“2 This passage yields at last the Sumerian word for ilku, state tax, tribute, 
and shows that ilku is a synonym of biltu. Cf. Haupt, ASKT. 215, 24, 


” gitn-gar-zi-da = tax collector, i.e. the one who fixes the tribute. 


2 This phrase, although ungrammatical, is clearly equivalent to iddi~ 
ma uddabbir, “he abandoned (the field, etc.) and fled.” Code § 30. fm, 
therefore, means dapdru, to remove, drive away, and we have here an 
example in Sumerian of two verbal roots of different meanings placed 
together and conjugated with a single verbal prefix. 
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his garden, or his house, and has paid the taxes thereon for 
three years, if then he has returned and desires his field, his 
garden, or his house, not shall it be given to him. He who 


seized it and paid taxes thereon shall exercise the duty of 
crown property.” 


‘ § 11 
23. tukundibi 23. If 
24. lugal é-a 24. the owner of a house. . 


Here the tablet ends and the law was continued on 
a following tablet. Naturally, this law corresponded to 
to § 31 of the Code, This provides for the restoration of the 
property in the event of the owner returning after one year. 


Lutz No. 102 
§ 12 

1. tukundibi Lik 

2. [dam] egir-ra , 2. asecond wife 

3. ba-an-tuk-a 3. he has married 

4. dumu in-Si-in-tu-ud 4. and she has borne him a son 

5. sag-PA KAB DU* 5. the dowry 

6. ¢ ad-da ni-ta 6. which from her father’s house 

7. mu-un-tim-ma 7. she brought 

8. dumu-na-ka 8. shall be her son’s. 

9. dumu dam nitalam* 9. The son of the wife who was 

first chosen 

10. %& dumu dam agir-ra 10. and the son of the second wife 
11. nig-ga ad-da-ne-ne 11. the property of their father * 
12. ur-a-sig-ga-bi? 12. equally 
13. ni-ba-e-ne 13. shall divide. 


1 This passage supplies the Sumerian word for Siriftu. 

? nitadam, nitalam = hairu, hairtu, always refers to the first husband or 
wife in a marriage. 

# mitharif, Code § 167 end, mitharif izuzzu. 

* Note that this passage confirms the reading namkur bit abim in § 167 
of the Code, 
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This law has much similarity to § 167 of the Code. “ If 
a freeman married a wife and she bore him sons and that 
woman went to (her) fate, and after her he married another 
woman who bore him children, after the father has gone to 
his fate the sons shall not divide according to the capital. 
They shall take the dowry of their mothers and divide equally 
the property of the house of the father.” Here, again, the 
Semitic law is more explicit and juristically exact. 


§ 13 
14. tukundibi galu-*ur 14. If toa man 
15. dam im-tuk 15 the wife whom he married 
16. damu in-8-in-tu-ud 16. bore him a son 
/ 17. cumu-bi in-til 17. and that son lived, 
18. %& geme lugal-a-ni-ir 18. and a handmaid to her master 
19. dumu in-Si-in-tu-ud 19, also bore a son, 
20. ad-da-a geme 20. and the father to the hand- 
maid 
21. u dumu-ne-ne 21. and her sons 
22. ama-ar-gi-bi in-gar 22. gave them their freedom, 
23. dumu geme-ge 23. the son of the handmaid 
24. dumu lugal-a-na-ra 24. with the son of her master 
25. é nu-un-da-ba-e 25. shall not divide the house. 


This law has considerable resemblance to §171 of the Code. 

“ And if a father in his lifetime to the sons whom a handmaid 

bore to him did not say ‘ My sons’, after the father went to 

* his fate, from the property of the house of the father the sons 

of the handmaid with the sons of the wife shall not take a 

portion. Freedom to the handmaid and her children shall 

be given.” The Semitic law then goes on to make provision 

for the widowed wife and the conveyance of her property to 
her children after her death. 


§ 14 
26. tukundibi— . 26. If 
27. [dam] nitalam-a-ni 27. his wife, the one first chosen, 


28. [in]-dig 28. has died, 
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29. egir dam-a-na-ta 29. and after the death of his wife 
30. [geme ?]ni nam- ? -ku 30. his handmaid (?) . . . 
31. ba-an-tuk-tuk 31. he took 
> Rae 82. % 7 
33. dumu [ J 33, Ason.. . 
34. dumu [ ] 34. Ason... 
35. lugal-a-ni-[ir] 35. to her master 
36. in-Si-in-tu-ud 36. she bore 
37. dumu dumu-Si gin-n[a] 37. son like son 
38. é&a-ni ib-diig-g[t] 38. his house shall enjoy (?)* 
§ 15 
39. tukundibi 39. If 
40. galu-*ur 40. to a freeman 
41. dam-a-ni 41. his wife 
42. dumu nu-un-si-in-tu-ud 42. bore a son not, 
43. kar-lil-da* 43. and a hierodule 
44. tilla-a* 44, in the highway 
45. dumu in-Si-in-tu-ud 45. bore him a son, 
46. kar-lil-ba 46. to that hierodule 
47, Se-ba id-ba 47. sustenance in grain, oil 
48 sig-ba 48. and wool 
49. in-na-ab-sim-mu 49. he shall give. 
50. dumu kar-lil-dé 50. To the son of the hierodule 
51. in-Si-in-tu-ud-da 51. whom she bore to him . 
52. ibil-ni ni-me-en * 52. “He is his son” (he shall say). 


1 The meaning is obscure and the verb dug has never been found in a 
similar passage. 

* da is probably the noun augment here, unless a line in-da-nd-a has 
been omitted. See Poéme Sumérien du Paradis, 160, n. 3. 

? For AN-AS-AN (tilla) = stku, fulft, street, ribu, ribdtum, carrefour, 
sce Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkvi, i, No. 40, 14-17. As a commentary on 
this passage compare the omen, Babyloniaca, iii, 217, 47. 

‘ Here, again, a line has been omitted. Supply ni-da-an-dug = iftabi, 
ef. Code §170, line 45. We expect abil-mu, ‘thou art my son.” This law 
proves that the hierodule was a free-born woman, and consequently owing 
to her caste and her sacred profession her children by rape are legitimate. 
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53. ud dam-a-ni 53. As long as his wife 
54. a-na ti-la-d$ 54. lives 
53. kar-lil ‘BD. the hierodule 
56. dam nitalam-ra 56. with the wife who was first 
chosen 
57. é&a nu-un-da-an-ku 57. in the house shall not take up 
her abode. 
§ 16 
59. tukundibi 59. IE 
60. galu galu-*ur 60. a man 
61. dam nitalam-a-ni 61. the wife, who was first chosen, 
of a man 
62. igi-ni ba-ab-gi 62. turned his eye upon 
63. wr-be (?) ba-an-lal-lal 63, and he was taken in her bosom 
64. [é)-ta nu-ub-ta-ed 64. not shall she be sent forth 
from the house. 
ReEveRsE 
1. dam-a-ni 1. His wife, 
2. dam-sukud *-na (2) 2. the wife of his... 
3. ba an-tuk-a 3. whom he has married, 
4 dam-egir-ra 4. (that is) the second wife, 
5. dam nitalam 5. the wife who was first chosen 
6. ni-il-il® 6. shall support 
gli 
7. tukundibi 7. If 
8. mussa tir 8. a son-in-law to 
9. é dr-ra-na-ka 9. the houseof his father-in-law (?) 
10. ni-in [tum-ma 2] 10. brought (?) (a tribute) 


. nig-sal(?)-ws5(2)-[sa in-sig 2] 11. 
. egit-{ba-ta 2] 


12. 


1 Cf. § 130 of the Code. 
® Scheil reads this sign LIL. 


and the marriage gift gave (?) 
and then (?) 


# Semitic itlanassi-di, Code § 148, 81; § 178, col. xv, 8. 
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13. im... 18...2% 
14, ba... 142.05 
16. ba... UB cas 
16. . 5. 1G. aan 
11. [in] —na-ab . . . €é vt Ape 
18... bit al(?)ni | eean 
19. ... tuk-tuk cL: aera 
20.21.24 20. 21 
Cray No. 28 
§18 
1. tukundibi 1. If(a man) 
2 dumtsal galu zag-an-us* 2. jostled the daughter of a 
freeman 
3. nig sag-ga-ni 3, and that which was in her 
interior 
4, a-im-Sub-sub _ 4. he caused to fall 
5. 10 gin ku-babbar ni-lal-e 5. he shall pay ten shekels of 
silver. 
§19 
6, tukundibi 6. If (a man) 
7. dumu-[sal] galu ba-an-stg 7. smote the daughter of a fres- 
man 
8. nig Sag-ga-ni 8. and that which was in her 
interior 
9. a-im-sub-sub* 9. he caused to fall 


10. 4 ma-na ku-babbar ni-lal-e 10. one-third mana of silver 


he shall pay. 


1 So Scheil. 

* For the meaning of zag-u¥ see OLZ. 1914, 417, which is probably to 
be distinguished from zag-sus. Thureau-Dangin, Mission Francaise de 
Chaldée, i, 15, note 1, translates zag-Sus by ‘to mark”. The term zag-sud 
is always employed with animals; see citations in my article in OLZ. 
and Thureau-Dangin’s note, also VS. xiv, 145, rev. 2. 

3 a-Sub, a strengthened form of sub = nad@. For the augment i cf. 
tu-nad, to lie down, Poéme Sumérien du Paradis, 160, 7. 
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The last section is identical with § 209 of the Code of 
Hammurabi, with the exception of the amount of the fine. 
Here it is 20 shekels, where the Semitic code has 10 shekels. 
The circumstances described in § 18 are not considered in 
the Code of Hammurabi, which, however, in §§ 210-14 covers 
other considerations which are neglected by the Sumerian laws. 
§ 210 provides for the circumstance that the pregnant woman, 
daughter of a freeman, dies from the maltreatment. In such 
case the offender’s daughter is executed. §211 rules that the 
offender must pay 5 shekels for similar maltreatment of the 
pregnant daughter of a poor man, and in case she dies § 212 
provides for the payment of a half mana of silver. § 213 
rules that two shekels is the fine for causing a pregnant 
slave woman to lose her child and § 214 fixes a third mana of 
silver for her death. These comparisons between the two 
codes are stated by Clay, ibid., 23f. The Semitic code is much 
more explicit and comprehensive ; § 210 involves a cruel 
injustice, and it would be interesting to know whether the 
Sumerians also had this law. 


§ 20 

ll. tukundidi 11. Ifa man 

12. kaskal diig-ga-ni 12. who was sent upon a com- 
mission 

13. nar? ri-bal 13. in crossing @ river 

14. mé vi-gu-ba-an-de* 14. allowed a ship to be lost 

15. en-na mi e-dé® 15. until he has raised the ship 

16. 4-bi ba-bat-ta 16. her rent and the decrease in 
value 


2 NAR appears to be Semitic here, ina ebir nédri (2) ri-bal = bal-ri, 
ef. Ranke, BE. vi, 61, 1 + 5. 

? Cf. Code of Hammurabi, § 236, 34, uitallit-. 

* ede = wélgu, usually written ed, & Cf. the Code § 238, 59, ué-te-li- 
a-as-%, The Sumerian should be rendered udési-adsi. 

* Text ma, photograph and Clay's copy. ba-ba > bi-bi = nufurri, 
RA, 13, 189, 31 = Briinnow, 116; -fa is the conjunction “and” here, 
see Sumerian Grammar, § 232. 
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17. nam lugal-la-a-ni-i 17. to its owner a 
18. ni-aka-e* . 18. he shall pay. 


I conceive this law to presuppose the following situation. 
A man was commanded (diig) to go upon a mission. [Compare 
the law of Hammurabi in Poebel’s new text, translated by 
Scheil, R.A. 13, 52, col. iii, 10-14, a merchant to a clerk 
kaspam ana (tadmiktim . . .) iddinma ana jarranim itruzzu, 
“gave money for making profit and sent him on a journey.”’) 
This agent, in crossing a river, caused a ferryman’s boat to be 
lost. The journeyman must pay rent for this boat until it is 
refloated and also any depreciation in its value. According 
to §238 of the Code,-a boat which had been sunk lost half of 
its value. If nam-Sii in line 17 be taken in its literal sense the 
law should mean that the agent must pay the rent and damages 
“instead of his master”. Against this trapslation is the 
word lugal, “ master.” It is not customary for a freeman to 
speak of a merchant as his master, and Iugal is regularly 
employed for “ owner ” in these laws. 


§21 
19. tukundibi 19. If 
20. 1ug(?)* ad-da-niiiama-ni 20. an adopted child(?) to his 
father and his mother, 
21. nu ad-da-mu 21. “ Not my father, 


2 On this passage cf. Schorr, Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, No. 146, 
10-12, 

* nam-S2 usually has the meaning “for, because of ” or “in place of". 
Sce SBP. 170, 14; 262,20. Thurcau-Dangin, SAK. 21a, 27; 220¢, fi, 5; 
SBP. 60, 5-14. Note, for the original sense “in place of”, Ebeling, 
Religiise Texte, 14, iii, 38 = iv, R. 13), 36, nam guékin-hi = kima uragi. 
For nam-Si = unto, see line 67. 

* We expect nu-bar = lift, adopted son, but the text has apparently 
the sign 7UG, Another sign, BULUG, DIM, Thureau-Dangin, REC. 155 = 
lipé, CT. 12, 20, rev. 7, but the text obviously does not carry this character. 
Some sign for lif4 or tarbitu should stand here. It is clearly not EN. Note 
also that the sign BULUG «= lia is read (2-)ug, possibly tu-ng in CT. 12, 
20, rev. Consequently we may assume that tug = lid, orphan. The 
sign is clearly written in line 27, where the photograph shows a slanted 
stroke at the right, omitted in Clay's copy. 
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22. nu ama-mu 22. not my mother ” 

23, be-an-diig 23. has said, 

24. €a-Sag gis-Sar 24. of house, field, garden 

25. arad arad nig-ga-ra* 25. slaves and property 

26. ib-ta-e-a 26. shall he be disinherited ; 

27. u tug(?)-bi 27. and that adopted child (?) 

28 Sum til-la-a-ni-Bi, 28. for his full price shall 

29. in-na-ab-sum-mu 29. he sell. 

30. ad-da-ni u ama-ni 30. And if his father and his 
mother 

31. nu dumu-[mu]-mes 31. “ Not our son” 

32. ba-an-na-dug 32. said to him, 


33. ga* é-ta bar-ra-e(d)-a 33. they shall be deprived of 
utensils (?) and house. 


The laws on adoption in the Code §§ 185-93 do not provide 
for cases of renunciation either by parents or children. We 
could assume from the vague Sumerian law above that adop- 
tion carried with it the right of inheritance, which was clearly 
not involved by adoption according to Semitic law (§§ 190-1). “ 
A Semitic contract published and edited by Ungnad and edited 
also by Schorr * has a special clause in which the adopted son 
is assured to his right of inheritance. In this contract the 
following phrase occurs : “If in future days 8. to B. and H. 
shall say, ‘ Thou art not my father, thou art not my mother,’ 
they shall cut a mark upon him and sell him for money. 
And if B. and H. to 8. their son shall say, ‘ Thou art not our 
son,’ they shall leave house and utensils.” Semitic contracts 
of adoption involve inheritance only by special clause.‘ 

2 Por nig-ga-ra, early form of nig-ga = makkuru, v. BE. 31, 19, 9. 

? This sign is read UB by Clay. We expect here a word for undtu, 
utensils. Cf. Schorr, ibid., No. 8, 26, ina bfti unidti itelfi (the parents who 
deny their adopted son) shall be deprived of house and utensils, The most 
probable reading seems to be GA. Naturally ga may be an error for 
nig-ga, property, cf. Poebel, ibid., No. 24, 26. 

3 VS. viii, 127 (formerly published by Meissner) = Schorr, Altbabylonische 
Rechtsurkunden, No. 8. It is dated in the 14th year of Hammurabi. 

4 Schorr, No. 9. Ungnad-Kohler, Hammurabi's Geselz, 19, 20, 22, 23. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1920. 85 
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Fortunately a few Sumerian contracts of adoption have been 
recovered, and these illustrate the Sumerian legal practice 
on this point. Four contracts of this kind are edited by 
Poebel, B.E. vi, pp. 27-34. Here two kinds of adoption are 
clearly intimated by the terms nam-dumu, “sonship,” and 
nam-ibila, “ heirship * ; when the latter term is inserted the 
adopted son or daughter is entitled to inheritance. It is 
obvious, when the Sumerian law above orders the adopted 
son to leave house, garden, etc., that the case of a fully 
adopted son is under consideration. In these contracts the 
clause for full adoption is nam-dumu-ni-fit ba-an-da-an-ri* 
nam-ibil-a-ni-Si in-gar, “He took him to sonship and made 
him into heirship.”* The difficult sign rendered tug =lifii in 
the law above has no similarity to the sign RI, which, because 
of its legal connexion, should be employed for “ adopted son”. 

The Code does not contemplate a similar case for a real son, 
but only the case of a son who has twice committed a grave 
offence against his father, §169. The son is expelled from his 
inheritance. The law reads abiim médr-Su ina apliitim inaza)i, 
" “The father shall expel his son from heirship.” For this 
Semitic phrase the Sumerian has ad-da dumu-ni nam-ibil-ta 
ib-ta-an-sa,> “‘ The father removed his son from sonship.” 4 
The phrase of this law in lines 24~9 corresponds almost literally 
to the penalty imposed upon an adopted son in Sumerian 
contracts. Sumerian and Semitic contracts also impose 
penalty of sale into slavery upon an adopted child who denies 
his parents. The interpretation of this law on the basis of 


1 II Raw. 9), 60, has a falso translation ana mariti-Su if-ru-Xu (for 
ilfi-Su). On the other hand, the phrases for ejecting a son from his heritage 
is given in this same text, Col. ii, 14 = RA. 14, 14, nam-dumu-a-ni-ta 
ib-ta-an-sar = ana (error for ina) mariiti-su ifruau, ‘the expelled him from 
sonship.”” Ibid., 16, nam-apil-a-ni-ta ib-ta-an-zi = ana (error for ina) 
apldti-du issuh-Su, “he ejected him from heirship.”” 

* Poebel, No, 24, 5 f. Cf. 28, 4; 23, 22, abbreviated to nam-ibila-ni-st 
ba-an-da-ri-a, 

> ea is for sag a variant of sug = nasdhu. 

* Genouillac, Inventaire, 5276, rev. 5. 

5 Poebel, No. 24, 18-20. 
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its application to cases of disavowal of parents by adopted 
chillren is strongly supported by many legal documents. 


§ 22 

24, tukundibi 34. If 

35. tug(?)? ad-da-ni 35. to an adopted son (?) his father 

36. & ama-ni 36. and his mother 

37 nu dumu-mu-megs 37. “ Not our son ” (said) 

38. [é2]d(2) urw 38. from house (?) and (?) city 

39. [tb-ta]- e(d)-a 39. shall they be compelled to go. 
§232 

40. tukundibi 40. If (a man) 

41. dumu-sal galu e-sir-ra 4]. the daughter of a freeman in 

the street ; 

42. dim-gi8 42. -took for a bride * 

43, ad-da-ni 43. and her father 

44. t ama-ni 44. and her mother 

45. nu-ba ®-an-2u-us 45. knew it not, 

46. ka-ar-ab° & 46281: 3 cher” 

47. nam ad-ni i ama-ni7(?) 47. to her father and mother (2) 

48. ni-dug-e 48. he shall say. 

49. ad-da-ni 49. Her father 


1? There are traces of a small sign on the tablet before ad, as we are bound 
to expect. Thissection representsa variant of lines 30-3, and proves that 
this code is a compilation of laws which are not altogether consistent with 
each other. 

* This paragraph was edited by the writer in the Journal of the Society 
of Oriental Research, vol, iii, 82-3. 

3 ¢.gi, “to confine in a house,” is connected with the word ¢-gi-a— Xallatu, 
bride, and refers to the custom of confining a newly married couple to the 
house for a short period after marriage. This custom is referred to in the 
Code of Hammurabi, §176, t#uinnemdu, “after they had dwelled together.”’ 
See, for a full discussion of this custom, p. 82 of JSOR., vol. iii. 

“The phrase is pregnant here and clearly refers to an illegitimate 
honeymoon or bridal confinement. Literally, ‘‘ he confined her to a house.” 

* Text zu. 

6 Or DU (2). 5 

7 Sign SAB! It is possible that ha-ar-ab is a precative verbal prefix 
in the lst person for ga-ra-ab (verily I will. ..). « 
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50. &% ama-ni 50. and her mother 
51. nam-dam-ni-Si 51. unto wifehood 
52. in-na-ab sum-mu 52, shall give her to him. 
§ 24 
58. tukundibi 53. If (a man) 
54, dumu sal galu e sir-da 54. the daughter of a freeman from 
the street 
55. éim-gi 55. took for a bride, 
56. ad-da-ni 56. and her father 
57. & ama-ni 57. and her mother 
58. ba-an-2u-us 58. knew of it 
59. galu é-im-gi 59. he who took her for a bride 
60. in-dib in-iar 60. shall be seized and judged. 
61. ¢ dingir+a ? 61. In the house of god... 
62. in- ? 62. he shall... 
§25 
63. tukundibi 63, If 
64. gud nigin-na + 64, an ox-herd allows 
65. ur-mag e-kter-e 65. a lion to devour (an ox), 
66, gab-ri © 66. a substitute of equal value 
67. nam lugal-la-ni-si, 67. to the owner 
68. ib-ri-ri * 68. shall he present. , 
§26 
69. tukundibi 69. If 
70. gud nigin-na 70. an ox-herd 
71. gud %-gu ba-an-de 71. allow an ox to be ost 
72. gud gud-gim 72. ox for ox 
78. [lugal a-ni-st] 73. [to its owner] 
74. [in-na -ab-su-su] 74. [shall he restore]* 


> Literally, “one who confines oxen.” The Semitic law § 262 probably 


had nd@kidu. 


* Or en, enphatic ending? gab-ri ri-ri = mahdru mira, to present 


a substitute Cf. gab-ri [ 


] = mibra muhur, CT. 19, 42, 23, and 


for ri = mahdru see AO. 3930, Obv. 12, and RA, 10, 77, 8. 
3 Griab; see the ode of Hammurabi § 219 and above, Sumerian law, 


§4, line 13. 


| 
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ADDENDUM 
The Sumerian original of Ellasar 

In the text of my paper I have returned to the Biblical 
form of the name of the city of the sun-god in Sumer, now the 
ruins of Senkereh. Genesis xiv, 1, mentions Ariéch, king of 
Ellasar, which has been correctly identified with Larsa, 
the Babylonian pronunciation of the name. But the old 
Sumerian pronunciation, as hitherto accepted among 
Assyriologists, was supposed to be Zarar or Arar. The present 
views about the name are unsatisfactory, and it is obvious 
that there was something wrong about our knowledge con- 
cerning the history of the word. The Sumerian ideogram 
for the name of this city is UD-UNU-(ki), “‘ Abode of the 
sun-god,” and Raw. v, 23, 30, indicated that the name was 
pronounced Zarar-ma, but the new copy in CT. xi, 35, showed 
that ZA is uncertain and that A may be correct. Some 
scholars have adopted Arar-ma or Arar as the true rendering. 
The ending ma which is also added frequently to the name of 
the city of Ur, ie. Uri-ma, is an old locative ending aka, 
aga, ama > ma, and is commonly omitted. 

ZA-ra-tir is certainly correct, for the sign ZA has the value 
il or ila here, and the Sumerian should be pronounced Ilarar. 
The value il for ZA resorts from a Berlin syllabary, Schroeder, 
Keilschriftterte aus Assur, No. 216, 9, where the divine name 
ZA-MAL-MAL is read Ilbaba. Ilrar by dissimilation, or 
r>s, gave Ilsar or Ilasar. 

A great many examples of alveolar r passing into sibilant 
s, & have been given in § 46 of my Sumerian Grammar. The 
Hebrew rendering is based directly upon the Sumerian, which 
proves the antiquity of Genesis xiv. The Babylonian Larsa 
is a distortion of Ilrar, Ilasar by metathesis. 


The Shahbandar in the Eastern Seas 
By W. H. MORELAND 


[HE personages described by the term Shahbandar, with 

such variations in orthography as Savendar, Sabinder, 
Xabendar, and the like, appear so frequently in the literature 
of the Eastern seas that it is desirable to arrive at a definite 
idea of the position which they occupied, and the functions 
which they discharged. The task is not, however, easy, for 
the ordinary Persian and Portuguese dictionaries are not 
very enlightening on this particular topic, while the discussion 
of the term in Hobson-Jobson is by no means exhaustive. 
The definition given in that work (new edition, p. 816) is 
as follows :— 

“Shabunder. Pers. Shih-bandar, lit. “King of the Haven’, 
Harbour-Master. This was the title of an officer at native 
ports all over the Indian seas, who was the chief authority 
with whom foreign traders and ship-masters had to transact. 
He was often also head of the Customs.” 


This definition appears to be generally applicable, so far 
as I have tested it, from about the middle of the seventeenth 
century onwards, but it is certainly too narrow for the 
literature of the period 1500-1625, when Europeans were 
learning the institutions of these seas, but had asyet done 
little to modify them. In this period we meet Shahbandars 
who may be described as harbour-masters, but they are in 
the minority; and a student who tries to interpret the 
Portuguese historians by this definition soon finds himself 
in difficulties. Castanheda, for instance, defines a Shahbandar 
as an official like a patrdo da ribeira (III, 47), a term which 
is more or less equivalent to harbour-master; but Barros says 
(II, ii, 44) that a Shahbandar is “ like one of our Consuls ”’, 
and whatever a consul may have been like he was essentially 
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different from a harbour-master.! As one goes on reading, 
one is forced to the conclusion that in these writers the word 
has a wide range of meaning, and that its significance in any 
particular passage must be inferred either from the context 
or from some parallel record. The literature of the period is 
voluminous, and imperfectly indexed, so that it would be 
rash for any individual to claim that he had collected all the 
references to a Shahbandar which it contains; no such claim 
is made in this paper, which is based on the references noted 
in reading the standard English and Portuguese authorities. 
I have found Shahbandars mentioned or indicated before the 
year 1625 in about twenty-five localities, several being 
occasionally found in one locality ; in six localities indications 
of meaning are wanting, while in one (Surat) they are obscure ; 
of the remainder, it may be said that in seven or eight localities 
Shahbandars appear as Ministers of State, in one (where they 
were numerous) and possibly in a second they appear as 
Presidents of Republics, in five they appear as Consuls in 
the contemporary sense of the term to be explained below, 
and in four they appear as harbour-masters or something of 
the kind. Thus, if the Portuguese historians were to come 
to life and were to discuss the affairs of the France of 1919, 
one or other of them might apply the word Shahbandar to 
(1) M. Clemenceau, (2) President Poincaré, (3) the British 
Consul at Bordeaux, or (4) the harbour-master at Marseilles. 
The range of meaning is sufficiently extensive to justify an 
examination of the subject in some little detail. 

The Shahbandar as Minister of State—All the instances 
which I have found of this use of the term relate to Sumatra 
or further east. Achin is a clear case; John Davis says 
(Purghas, I, iii, 123) that the State was governed by five 

1 The references given are to the following editions: Barros & Couto, 
Lisbon, 1778ff.; Castanheda, Lisbon, 1838; Correa, Lisbon, 1858 ff. ; 
Parchas, the original edition, the figures being taken from the margin of 
MncLehose’s reprint; Commentarios of Alboquerque, Lisbon, 1774. The 


two series of India Office Records edited by Mr. W. Foster are quoted as 
Letters Received and English Factories. 
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principal men, the Secretary and four called Sabandars; 
“with these resteth all authority,” and other references in 
his narrative are consistent with this statement. The case of 
Pacem (also in Sumatra) is not so clear, but I read the narrative 
of Barros (III, i, 524, 534, and IIT, ii, 246 ff.) as relating to 
a minister, and not to a localized official in charge only of 
the harbour. At Bantam in Java, Barros speaks (IV, i, 83) 
of the “‘ Xabandar da Terra”, a phrase which would indicate 
a minister rather than a harbour-master; Lancaster (Purchas, 
I, iii, 161) refers to the “ Savendar, or Governour of the Citie”’ ; 
and the general tenor of Scott’s Discourse, a few pages further 
on, is to show the Shahbandar as one of the chief men in the 
State, subordinate only to the Regent, or “ Protector ” of the 
minor King. In Borneo we find a Shahbandar in the city 
of that name, and Barros says (IV, ii, 111) that the King had 
a Governor who ruled the kingdom for him, and who was 
called Shahbandar; Castanheda (VIII, 48) makes the same 
statement, with the qualification that the Shahbandar ruled 
most of the kingdom (pola mayor parte). 

I think it probable that the Shahbandars in Macassar, 
Ceram, and Amboina come in this class, though the 
descriptions I have found contain too little detail for a final 
judgment. In regard to Macassar, we are told (Purchas, 
I, v, 608) that the King was very angry with the Dutch for 
having carried away “a principal Sabander”. I infer that 
this was one of several ministers, not one of several harbour- 
masters, which would imply the existence of several harbours. 
In regard to Ceram and Amboina, the account given by 
Jourdain (Journal, edited by W. Foster, pp. 253, 257 ff.) 
seems to me to suggest a ministerial position, especially the 
phrase on p. 258, “ the Sabendour with four more of the chief 
Arancayes” (see for this last word Hobson-Jobson, p. 644). 
The constitutional position in Amboina at this time is not, 
however, clear to me, and it is possible that the Shahbandars 
there had no official superior, in. which case they would be 
classed more properly with those of the Banda Islands, 
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described in the next paragraph. Under Minister-Shahbandars 
may also be mentioned Mendez Pinto’s Shahbandar in the 
second illustration given in Hobson-Jobson. Pinto was, so 
far as I can judge, careful and accurate in the use of “ local 
colour”, and his Shahbandar is a Minister of War and not 
a harbour-master. 

The Shahbandar as President—These are found in the 
Banda Islands, where they were numerous, and, as suggested 
above, may have existed also in Amboina. Our authorities 
were struck by the fact that there were no kings in the Banda 
Islands. Castanheda writes (VI, 8) that the people were 
uncivilized and had no king, but each place (povoagao) had a 
ruler (regedor) called Shahbandar, who ruled only by consent. 
Saris gives a similar account (Purchas, I, iv, 392), and when 
some of the islands placed themselves under English rule, 
the documents of surrender (Purchas, I, v, 701) were signed 
by Shahbandars. These Shahbandars are distinguished from 
those enumerated in the preceding paragraph by having 
no king over them ; they act as representatives of the people, 
not as agents of higher authority. 

The Shahbandar as Consul.—In the sixteenth century 
Consuls were not appointed by the government of their 
country as officials, but were chosen by or among the 
merchants whom they represented, and the contemporary 
meaning of the word is, I think, accurately given by the 
definition in the New English Dictionary, “ the appointed or 
elected head of the body of merchants of any nation resident 
in a foreign seaport or town, to settle disputes among them 
and be their channel of communication with the local govern- 
ment.” In this sense the term must have been familiar to 
merchants and travellers of the period, and I have noticed 
references in Purchas to the French Consul at Alexandria, 
the “consul for the English nation” at Aleppo, a French 
Consul at the same place, and a Venetian Consul at Cairo ; 
while Jourdain records (Journal, p. 241) that the English at 
Bantam elected one of their number as “ Consul or Governor ”. 
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When, therefore, writers of the period speak of a Shahbandar 
as Consul, it is clear that they did not mean a harbour- 
master or other local official, but a foreigner representing the 
merchants of his nation. 

Barros tells (II, ii, 44) of one such Shahbandar in Malacca. 
He says that among the Guzarates in that city was one who 
served as Shahbandar, a position similar to that of Consuls: 
among the Portuguese (“officio como entre nos os Consules 
‘da nacido”). There is more to be said about the position in 
Malacca, but for the present it is sufficient to note this very 
definite phrase. An equally clear case is that of the Shah- 
bandar at Mocha, who played such a prominent part during 
Sir Henry Middleton’s visit to that port in 1611 (Purchas, I, 
ii, 251 ff.). His name was Shermall, and he is described 
sometimes as “ Shahbandar of Mocha”’, sometimes as ‘‘ Shah- 
bandar of the Baneans”’, and sometimes as “Consul of the 
Baneans”’. Apart from this description the whole story shows 
him acting as Consul and not as a local official. He opposed 
the local Governor's policy, and took a tedious journey to 
impress his views on that Governor's superior, the Pasha at 
Sana; and later, when Middleton had blockaded the port in 
order to recover damages due from the Governor, it was 
Shermall who arranged with the captains of the Indian 
ships to advance the amount of the damages and thus 
“save their monsoon”. Throughout we see him acting 
independently and courageously in the interests of the Indian 
merchants, precisely as a Consul should do. 

These two cases suffice to establish the statement that at 
this period Shahbandar may mean Consul. There are various 
other cases where the same interpretation appears to fit the 
facts better than any other, but where the facts are not on 
record in sufficient detail to justify a final verdict. The 
position at Calicut at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
is particularly interesting from this point of view. Barbosa 
wrote (Portuguese text, p. 341) that the foreign Moslems 
in Calicut had a governor of their own religion, and that the 
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king did not meddle with them ; in other words, they were 
. extra-territorial, and subject to personal, notlocallaw. Barros 
is rather vague ; he says (I, i, 424) that there were in Calicut 
two Moslems, one of whom (Coje Cemecerij) had the governance 
(tinha o governo) of all maritime affairs, the other (Coje 
Bequij) of affairs on land, and since he also shows us a com- 
plete Hindu bureaucracy at work it is fair to assume that the 
“affairs” in question were those of the Moslems and not 
those of the State as a whole. Castanheda makes the position 
clearer when he explains (I, 111) that there was a division of 
interest between the local Moslems (headed by Coje Bequim), 
and the men from Cairo and the Red Sea, whose chief (Coje 
Camecerim) controlled maritime affairs; while Correa (I, 189) 
gives a somewhat similar account, but says that the chief 
of the foreign Moslems, whom he calls Coje Cacemo, had 
“much power” in maritime affairs. Frém these accounts 
it appears reasonable to conclude that the merchants from 
the Red Sea lived in Calicut extra-territorially under a chief 
or headman of their own, who would, in fact, come under the 
contemporary definition of the word Consul. None of the 
authorities call this chief a Shahbandar ; I suggest that this 
was his actual position, but that the Portuguese did not learn 
the use of the word at Calicut, and that consequently it was 
not employed by the writers. Barbosa, the earliest writer, 
does not, I think, use the word at all. Correa and Castanheda 
first use it in regard to affairs of 1510 or 1511, when I suspect 
it was learned at Goa or Malacca. Barros applies it to one 
earlier incident (that of Anjediva, to be discussed below), 
but he wrote many years later, and, as I shall show, his use 
in this instance is almost certainly erroneous. The historians 
relied on contemporary accounts of the éarliest transactions 
at Calicut, and I suggest that they do not use the term Shah- 
bandar because these accounts did not contain the word. 
There is, however, a possible trace of it. It will be noticed 
that two names are given for the chief of the foreign or Red 
Sea merchants. I am diffident of explaining Portuguese 
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transliterations, but applying Dalgado’s canon that they tried 
to reproduce sound while giving a Portuguese form,! I read 
the names as (1) Shah-misri, (2) Kasim, and suggest that 
while the second was his proper name, the first may possibly 
be a perversion of his title of Egyptian Shahbandar, the 
Portuguese having (so to speak) caught the Shah and dropped 
the Bandar Apart from this conjecture, we have in Calicut 
a foreigner holding a position similar to that of a Consul- 
Shahbandar, though the word Shahbandar is not applied 
to him. 

The Shahbandar at Quilon, mentioned in the first illustration 
in Hobson-Jobson, may also be regarded as a Consul, Ibn 
Batuta says that the chief of all the Moslems in that town 
was Muhammad Shahbandar; that is to say, the point to 
note about him was that he was chief of a foreign element 
in the population, and the phrase might be rendered 
“Muhammad the Consul”, The editor of Hobson-Jobson 
has noted Burton’s remark that in modern Persian use 
Shahbandar means Consul, and the passage in the Arabian 
Nights to which this note relates shows that the institution 
of Consul-Shahbandar was known in Cairo, where (as the 
illustration quoted from Lane’s Modern Egyptians shows) 
the Shahbandar even in the nineteenth century was still a 
representative of merchants, not an official, With this last 
case may be noticed the quotation from Tavernier regarding 
the Shahbandar at Golconda, who falls outside the period 
under investigation. Tavernier compares this Shahbandar 
to the Prévost des Marchands, a term which would convey 
to him as definite an idea as “‘ The Lord Mayor” does to 
modern Englishmen. The Prévost des Marchands was 


+ Glossario Luzo-Asiatico, xxv. 

* Shah appears in Portuguese as Xa, not Qa or Ce, but the suggestion is 
that the Portuguese at Calicut did not get the title exactly : not all Indians 
ean pronounce Shibboleth correctly, In the Commentarios (iv, 70) we are 
told that Alboquerque obtained the surrender of a ship on the ground that 
it belonged to ‘' Meceris” of Cairo, and I think that Meceris in this 
passage must mean Egyptians. 
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originally and essentially a representative chosen by the 
merchants, but in the course of his long history he became 
bureaucratized, and by the time Tavernier wrote his election 
had become a formal matter (La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v.). 
I shall suggest later on that in India some of the Consul- 
Shahbandars may gradually have become bureaucratized, 
and Tavernier’s comparison is striking from this point 
of view. F 

The Shahbandar as Harbour-master—The only clear state- 
ment of the Portuguese writers under this head is Castanheda’s 
definition, already quoted, equating the term to pairdo da 
ribeira. That post is not infrequently mentioned at this 
period, but it belonged ordinarily to the Portuguese 
bureaucracy, and I understand Castanheda to mean that the 
Shahbandar among “Moors and gentios” was like the 
Portuguese official familiar to his readers. The only possible 
Portuguese records of a Shahbandar in this sense are at 
Goa and Ormus, but we have also English records of 
such Shahbandars on the east coast of India. The cases of 
Goa and Ormus must be examined at some little length, for 
the accounts are obscure, and some of them throw more light 
on the growth of legends than on the concrete facts to which 
they relate. 

The earliest Portuguese reference to a Shahbandar which 
I have noticed relates to the time when Vasco da Gama was 
at Anjediva on his first voyage, waiting for the monsoon for 
Africa. All three historians tell us that he was visited by 
a Polish Jew on behalf of the Sabayo of Goa, that the Jew 
was arrested, and under torture, or threat of torture, turned 
Christian and served for some time as Gaspar the interpreter. 
Barros says (I, i, 364) that this Jew served the Sabayo as 
Shahbandar. From the circumstances he narrates the 
authority for that statement could only be the Jew himself, 
and as a witness to fact the Jew is worthless, but Barros’ whole 
account is obscure and, so to speak, lacking in motive, and 
I think his sources were probably in this instance defective. 
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Castanheda (III, 47) is more intelligible, but he tells various 
stories, indicating that conflicting legends had grown up; 
he does not give the Jew any particular rank or position. 
Correa tells (I, 125) a perfectly intelligible story, in the light 
of which the other accounts fall into line, and I think his 
version will be generally accepted as the most probable. 
According to him the Jew had risen to be the Sabayo’s naval 
commander (Capito mor da armada), a very different thing 
from Shahbandar; he had brought the fleet to attack the 
Portuguese, but came on by himself to spy out the position ; 
some friendly fishermen warned the Portuguese of his 
treachery ; he was therefore seized, and, under threat of 
torture, led the Portuguese to where his fleet was waiting, 
assisted in its destruction, and subsequently remained with 
his captors, becoming a Christian and serving as interpreter. 
Taking these stories together, I think there can be no doubt 
that the Jew was a naval officer and not a Shahbandar of 
any sort. 

Ten years later, during the first siege of Goa, another 
incident occurred, in regard to which Correa and Castanheda 
tell very different stories. It is clear that a man known as 
Shahbandar was killed by the governor's guards, but apart 
from this almost every incident varies. Correa (II, 80) describes 
the man as a boat-owner (barqueiro), who was called macaddo, 
and who also called himself Shahbandar,’ and says that 
the trouble began between this man and the Portuguese 
purdo da ribeira, named Dinis Fernandes. Castanheda 
(III, 47) says that the Shahbandar (who is like a patrdo da 
ribeira) was summarily executed for aiding the enemy, The 
incident is described also in the Commentarios (II, 169), and 
this version is probably based on official documents; it 
agrees closely with Castanheda’s account, and shows that 
Dinis Fernandes, who discovered the Shahbandar’s treachery, 


1 The passage is one of those, so familiar in Correa, where several 
alternative phrases occur in succession, the author having apparently 
hesitated which phrase to keep. 
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was patrio mor da armada (not da ribeira), thus disposing 
of the difficulty of having a Portuguese patrdo da ribeira 
alongside of a Shahbandar. The Commentarios also explain 
(II, 195) the position of this Shahbandar ; he is described as 
resembling an Almozarife da ribeira, or Collector of Customs, 
but he also had charge of the merchants’ horses while in the 
import-stables, and Alboquerque at first maintained him in 
this position, requiring him “ to provide for the horses and for 
all the other business of the ribeira”. Apparently the post 
lapsed when this man was executed, as I have found no later 
mention of a Shahbandar at Goa, and none is shown in the 
lists of establishment given by Botelho and Falcao. According 
to this account the Shahbandar at Goa was not exactly 
a harbour-master, but he was a localized official, and thus 
comes under this class. 

The first reference to a Shahbandar at Ormus is Correa’s 
statement (II, 50) that Alboquerque intended to appoint 
Coje Bequi (the Calicut Moslem already mentioned, who had 
suffered—and was to suffer more—for his friendship with 
the Portuguese) to some post at Ormus, in recognition of 
his services. Correa says he was to be either “ Xabandar 
or Zogyl, which are the principal positions in the city”. 
Accepting the editor’s suggestion that Zogyl is a careless 
attempt to write Gozil (= guazil, vazir), it seems probable 
that Correa was thinking of the Minister-Shahbandar when he 
wrote this sentence ; you would not offer a man employment 
as “ harbour-master, or Prime Minister, or something of that 
sort”. The appointment did not, however, take place, and 
the sentence throws no light on the nature of the position at - 
Ormus. We meet the real Shahbandar of Ormus a little later, 
in the revolt of 1521. Barros (III, ii, 126, 151) and Castanheda 
(V, 298) both say that he was employed to burn the Portuguese 
shipping, and the former says, incidentally, that he has 
“charge of maritime affairs”. I think this account justifies 
us in classing the Shahbandar of Ormus as a harbour- 
master or Something of the sort. In this case the position 
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was maintained by the Portuguese. Botelho (Z'ombo, p. 103) 
shows under the Customs establishment an allowance to the 
Shahbandar; he does not show a salary, but there is a blank 
page in his list, and it is possible either that the Shahbandar 
would have found a place if this page had been filled, or that 
he had not then been brought on the Portuguese establishment, 
though he ieceived an allowance for specified services. By 
1584, however, the Shahbandar was definitely a Portuguese 
official (Couto, X, ii, 68), and Falcao (p. 126) describes him 
as chief warden of the beach and custom house (“‘ goarda mor 
da Praya e Alfandega’”’), and enters him as appointed by 
the King of Portugal, not the King of Ormus. It may be 
added that neither Botelho nor Falcao shows a Shahbandar 
at any Portuguese settlement other than Ormus. 

Of the English records I think we are justified in classifying 
the Shahbandars at Pulicat (Purchas, I, iii, 320) and 
Masulipatam (idem, 326) as harbour-masters or something of 
the kind ; at the latter port the Shahbandar had in 1623 
“continued in this office (by report) thirty-two years, and 
now, in the vacance of the Governor, rules as Governor ” 
(English Factories, 1622-3, p. 233), so that he was, so to 
speak, in the regular bureaucratic line. The Shahbandar at 
Surat also appears to come in this class from the year 1616 
onwards. His position prior to that year is somewhat 
obscure; he is mentioned frequently in various narratives 
in Purchas and in Letters Received, but the notices are 
fragmentary, and their interpretation would involve detailed 
examination of the administrative arrangements in force in 
Gujarat and the Deccan during the reign of Jahangir, a subject 
too intricate for discussion on the present occasion. 

Geographical Distribution of Shahbandars—Apart from 
those hitherto mentioned, I have noted references. to 
_ Shahbandars at Aden, Bagdad, Petepoli, Patani, Bangkok, 

and Jacatra (Java),1 but have found nothing to indicate their 


1 For Aden, see Journal of John Jourdain, p. 59; for Bagdad, 
Purchas, I, iv, 524; for Petepoli, Purchas, I, iii, 315; for Patani and 
Bangkok, Purchas, I, iii, 321; and for Jacatra, Purchas, I, iii, 197. 
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exact position at any of these places. I have found no 
Shahbandar on the east coast of Africa, and the Portuguese 
accounts of affairs on this coast are so detailed that they 
would probably have mentioned one had he existed ; nor have 
I found any in Bengal, Pegu, or Tenasserim, where the 
accounts are so superficial that no inference can be drawn from 
their silence. The Shahbandars whose position can be known 
or guessed thus fall into two distinct groups; if for the 
moment we neglect Malacca, all Shahbandars in the Malayan 
area, that is from Achin eastwards, are either Ministers or 
Presidents; while from Masulipatam to Mocha there is no 
trace of Minister or President, but we have Consuls 
and Harbour-masters or other localized officials. This 
grouping is suggestive, and might perhaps be used 4s a guide 
to the literature merely on the evidence so far considered ; 
it derives additional significance from the facts stated in the 
next paragraph. 

Shahbandar and Bandara.—One is tempted to assume that 
identity of name denotes identity of origin, and that Ministers 
and Presidents, Consuls and Harbour-masters, must all 
spring from a common root, and since the common name is 
Persian, the inference naturally follows that the origin must 
be sought in the period when the trade of these seas was 
dominated by Moslem merchants. Before, however, we pursue 
this train of thought it is necessary to inquire whether the 
identity of name is an Eastern or a Portuguese phenomenon ; 
later European arrivals depended very largely on Portuguese 
interpreters, and if the Portuguese fused, or confused, two 
or more Eastern words in their Xabandar, the fusion, or 
confusion, might easily be perpetuated. Now, there is some 
positive evidence to show that some of the Portuguese writers 
did as a matter of fact interchange the Persian Shahbandar 
with the Malayan Bandara," defined in Hobson-Jobson as one 


1 It seems safest to write this word without accents. Barros has 
Bendéra, Correa gives Bendari and Bendara, Castanheda has Bendara, 
Couto has Bandarra, and there are other variants. 
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of the higher Ministers of State. The evidence appears in 
the accounts of Alboquerque’s conquest and settlement of 
Malacca, where the constitutional arrangements were some- 
what exceptional. The town consisted in a great measure 
of foreign communities, and while the King had a Bandara, 
or Prime Minister, of his own, each community seems to have 
lived extra-territorially under its own headman; as Correa 
says (II, 253), “cada nacito tinha apartamento de seus costumes 
e justiya,” and there were separate headmen for Chinese, 
Lequeos, Siamese, Peguans, Klings, etc., etc. Similarly, 
Barros tells us (II, ii, 52) that Javan visitors to the city 
went to the settlements maintained by two leading Javans, 
Utimutiraja and Tuam Colascar, and he compares the former’s 
settlement to a consulate (consulado da nacdo), a phrase which 
recalls his definition of Shahbandar already quoted. The 
Commentarios (III, 96) carry this somewhat further, stating 
that the whole site of the town was divided up among four 
headmen, representing China, Java, Cambay, and Bengal. 
Alboquerque maintained this arrangement in part, appointing 
headmen for the principal communities, but placing them 
under the control of the Portuguese resident factor. Now 
Barros and the Commentarios call these headmen Shahbandars, 
while Correa calls them Bandaras. Barros writes (II, ii, 105) 
that Alboquerque appointed certain persons, whom he names, 
as “Shahbandar and Governor” (Governador). The Com- 
mentarios describe the original headmen as Shahbandars, 
and those appointed by Alboquerque as Governadores (III, 
187). Correa (II, 253) says that there were Bendaras of the 
foreign merchants in separate groups, and, a few lines further 
on, that these ministers (regedores) are called bendaras ; while 
in dealing with Alboquerque’s appointments he speaks of 
governadores and regedores. As between these writers, then, 
the words governador, regedor, bendara, and sabandar are 
interchangeable. Further, Correa applies the two latter 
words to the same person in the narrative of the early 
negotiations (II, 220-3), in the course of which he speaks 
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of the great enemy of the Portuguese first as Xabandar dos 
estrangeiros, then as Xabandar Cambaes, and lastly as Bendara 
dos estrangeiros. 

It is not necessary to conclude that these writers were care- 
less; the truth seems to be that in this instance both the 
Persian and the Malayan title belonged properly to the same 
person. The “Guzerates” or “Cambayans” chose their 
own representative, and in their eyes he would be their 
Shahbandar, while the King of Malacca recognized his 
jurisdiction and regarded him in consequence as a Bandara. 
The narratives of all four historians (including Castanheda, 
who uses both words but throws no fresh light on the point 
under discussion) make it quite plain that the negotiations 
at Malacca were in effect a duel between Alboquerque and the 
Guzerates, whose Shahbandar was in Portuguese eyes the 
villain of the piece ; if, as appears to be probable, they heard 
him spoken of indifferently as Shahbandar and Bandara, the 
fusion of the two words would follow naturally, and would 
be perpetuated by native interpreters anxious only to make 
their employers understand. To put it quite shortly, in 
Malacca the words Shahbandar and Bandara in fact meant 
in this instance the same man, and we need not wonder 
if they were interchanged. 

An examination of the language used by the Portuguese 
to denote Ministers of State indicates that this fusion was not 
confined to Malacca, but was spread over the Malayan area. 
The regular words for Minister are regedor and governador, 
often used together, and one or other of them may be equated 
to one or other of the exotic terms. We have seen above that 
Barros links Shahbandar to governador, and Correa equates 
regedor and Bandara. Castanheda (V, 8) defines Shahbandar 
as regedor in Banda; he makes the same equation (VIII, 48) 
in Borneo, where Barros says the Shahbandar was governador ; 
Lemos (History of the Sieges of Malacca, p. 44 reverse) says 
that Bandara is the same as regedor, and speaking generally it 
appears that at this period any one, or any two, of these 
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four words may be used to designate Ministers of State in the 
monarchies of the Malayan area, while I have found no instance 
of either governador or regedor being applied to a Shahbandar 
on the Indian side of Sumatra. 

The evidence appears to justify the suggestion that the 
Minister-Shahbandars mentioned at this period were probably 
really Bandaras, a name entirely appropriate to their recorded 
activities, and that the Dutch and English obtained the 
extended use of the term Shahbandar through interpreters 
trained in the Portuguese school. The position in Banda 
requires separate explanation, since Malayan was not spoken 
by the people (though it served as lingua franca), and it is 
improbable that they used the exotic term Bandara among 
themselves. It may, I think, be taken as certain that they did 
not intentionally assign a Persian name to the Presidents of 
their humble republics, and two theories of the use of the 
term Shahbandar may be suggested. One is that the native 
title of the Presidents was sufficiently near to Shahbandar 
to be identified with it by the interpreters. I have found no 
vocabulary of the original dialect of these islands, and cannot 
therefore test this theory. The other is that the first 
Portuguese interpreters, finding men in authority with no 
intelligible title, gave them the name which had become 
familiar, and that the name stuck; this is not in itself im- 
probable, but it is merely conjecture. 

Development of the true Shahbandar.—If we are justified 
in treating the Ministers and Presidents of the Malayan area 
as pseudo-Shahbandars, endowed with that title by the 
Portuguese, it remains to inquire whether any explanation 
can be offered of the application of the term to such different 
persons as consuls and harbour-masters in the Indian area 
with its offshoot in Malacca itself. Within this area it may 
be permissible to infer identity of origin from identity of name, 
and to class the Shahbandar as probably a Persian institution 
carried round the coast by merchants speaking that language. 

On this theory the question arises, what was the original . 
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nature of the institution ; did harbour-masters develop into 
consuls or did consuls become harbour-masters ? The latter 
alternative seems to me to be the more probable. I cannot 
conjecture how a local official could develop into the repre- 
sentative of a body of foreign merchants, but the conditions 
known to have prevailed in Indian seaports make it not 
altogether improbable that a consul, having become 
domiciled, might slip gradually into the local bureaucracy, 
perhaps in the first instance as a farmer of the customs 
revenue. It is, however, also possible that some at least of 
the Indian Shahbandars of the seventeenth century are 
creations of Portuguese interpreters, and not developments 
from the indigenous consular system. The information at 
my disposal is not yet sufficient for a discussion of these 
theories, and for the present I state them merely as - 
conjectures. 


Conclusions —1. The current definition of Shahbandar 
as harbour-master does not explain the literature of the 
period 1500-1625. 

2. In that period the word may denote (1) a minister, 
(2) a president, (3) a consul, (4) a harbour-master or other 
localized official. 

3. Ministers and presidents are found only in Sumatra and 
further east; consuls are found at Malacca, but with this 
exception consuls and harbour-masters are confined to the 
area between Masulipatam and Mocha. 

4, Portuguese writers interchange the Persian Shahbandar 
with Bandara, the Malayan word for a Minister of State. 

5. The following theory will account for the recorded 
facts. (a) The Shahbandar was originally a consul chosen 
_by a body of Moslem merchants to be their chief in a foreign 
port. (b) Some of these consuls may have become domiciled, 
and, from being farmers of the customs or associated with the 
authorities in other ways, slipped gradually into the local 
bureaucracy as harbour-masters or collectors of customs. 
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(c) The Portuguese applied the term Shahbandar to the 
Ministers of State known more properly as Bandaras, and 
also to the Presidents of the Republics which they found in 
some of the Eastern islands. It is possible that some of the 
Indian Shahbandars also may be the ee of Portuguese 
interpreters. 

6. Apart from this theory students of ae literature of the 
period 1500-1625 may assume, subject in each instance to 
the context, that in the Indian’ area Shahbandar means a 
consul or a harbour-master, or a man occupying some 
intermediate position, while in the Malayan area it denotes 
a minister where there was a king and a president where 
there was not. 


A Notice on the Library attached to the Shrine 
of Imam Riza at Meshed 


By W. IVANOW? 


I i is very difficult to say how long the library attached to 
the shrine of Imam Riza at Meshed has been in existence. 
It is impossible to believe that it dates back to the beginning 
of the shrine itself. Those great calamities which befell Persia, 
such as the invasions of the Moghuls and Tamerlane, were 
accompanied by destruction everywhere, and this holy place 
did not escape. One can, however, reasonably believe that 
the library as it now stands has existed since the time of the 
first heirs of Timur, who bestowed many favours on the shrine. 
The blue dome of Gauhar-i-Shad, which from afar attracts the 
attention of a pilgrim approaching Meshed, was built at the 
beginning of the ninth century of Hijra by the wife of 
Shahrokh Mirzi.* It seems probable that the library was 
started at that time and has existed down to the present time 
without any further disasters. Indeed, it must have been 
greatly enriched after the triumph of the Shia religion under 
the Safawy kings. The invasions of Nadir Shah and the 
Uzbeks probably did not affect the library greatly. Nadir 
Shah was a generous donor to the shrine and the golden 
dome and minarets were rebuilt and embellished by him. 
Therefore it may be concluded that the period during which 
the library could develop must be close on five hundred years. 
Like all collections of books of the same type it consists of 
the gifts which pious believers bequeathed to it. Bearing 
in mind that Khorasan was one of the richest countries in 
manuscripts (as evidenced by the comparatively large number 
> Iam greatly indebted to Captain T. McClurkin, R.A.M.C., for 
kindly helping me with my English, without which this ‘pamphlet hardly 
could appear in print. 


2 ‘This mosque was completed in a.#. 821 (A.D. 1418). 
3 So called wag/. 
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of old books written or copied there which are now in the 
possession of European libraries), one would expect to find 
here a good and extensive collection of manuscripts. Many 
thoughts about this library will arise in the mind of an 
inguiring student. Its antiquity suggests an abundance of 
old and rare books. The fact that it is the library of one of 
the most important Shi‘a religious centres points to a good 
collection of materials for the study of Shiism. Even the 
recent part of it should excite great interest, as it is supposed 
to be the richest collection concerning present Shi‘a thought. 
Besides this, a study of the library would be likely to give 
a good idea about other libraries of the same type. 

Everyone who has met Persian mollahs knows how bigoted 
they are and how unwilling they are to see their sacred 
books polluted by the touch of an unbeliever, and it is easy 
to understand the many obstacles and difficulties which would 
be placed in the way of anyone wishing to inspect this library. 
In the case of this particular library there is still one other 
obstacle in the way of those who may wish to visit it. The 
library is situated inside the sacréd area of the shrine, which 
cannot be entered by an unbeliever. These circumstances 
explain why this library has continued to be known only by 
name in spite of the fact that Meshed is a place which has 
been visited by many travellers during the past hundred 
years, 

By a very fortunate chance, whilst staying at Meshed 
during the summer of 1919, I have succeeded in gaining some 
more or less precise information as to the contents of the 
shrine library. I could not visit the place in person; all 
that I could manage was to obtain on loan for a very short 
time a catalogue (or rather a simple inventory list) of the 
library, and also a few of the books from its shelves. 


? Some information about this library can he found in N. de 
Khanikoff's Mémoire sur la partie Meridionale de Asie Centrale, Paris, 
1861 (pp. 100-2), and I‘timad-us-Sultaneh's (Seni-ud-Dowleh) Matla- 
ush-Shama, vol, ii, Teheran, 1303. Unfortunately neither of these books 
is available to me at present. 
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All my expectations of finding hidden treasures amongst the 
many manuscripts here have suffered a severe disappointment. 
Beyond a few rare MSS. nothing extraordinary could be found. 
Most of the books, including printed and lithographed ones, 
"are of recent origin. The old books are mostly very common 

and well known. The expected riches, of Shi‘a books is 
wanting, especially when compared with Toosy’s or other lists 
of old Shi‘a literature. It is not in the library of the shrine 
that the student of Mohammedan history, literature, and 
spiritual life should seek the key of that unexplored field of 
study—Shiitic ideas and their development. Indeed, it does 
not seem that a great amount of material could be found in 
the library for the study of the present state of Shi‘a thought. 
The modern books are for the most part those popular and 
familiar works of fiction which embellish a few historical 
facts like the death of Imam Hussein at Kerbela, etc., with all 
sorts of miraculous happenings. 

This collection, with its seemingly poor and mixed contents, 
does not suggest a very favourable opinion about other 
libraries of the same type probably existing in Kum, Nejef, 
Kerbela, etc. 

The disappointment resulting from a survey of the contents 
of the library should not, however, be final. Firstly, it is 
generally very difficult to judge a library of Mohammedan 
books with their elaborate titles by studying only a bare list 
of their headings. The closest examination is absolutely 
necessary. Secondly, it is a well-known fact that Persians 
in general and the holy and learned mollahs in particular are 
strikingly ignorant of all that concerns books of poetry, 
history, fiction, etc.—indeed, everything that is outside the 
scope of the ordinary school-books which they study by heart. 

‘Being inaccurate and trusting much to their scholarship, and 
having no idea as to the use of reference books, these people 
are particularly helpless when it is a matter of defining a book 
the title of which cannot be found in the book itself. This 
difficulty frequently avises, for there are always books with 
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front and end leaves missing. In this case certain different 
mistakes are commonly made. They may put in the list one 
of the eulogical expressions in which the author styles his 
work, thus creating a new book out of even one of the best- 
known works. In other cases it may happen that an un- 
common book is given the title of a well-known one because 
their contents are similar. Again, the Persians very often 
bind together a collection of short treatises in one cover 
because they are of the same size, although their contents 
may be very varied. In these cases the name given in the list 
would be the name of the first book or treatise ; the others they 
disregard. For all these reasons it is possible that the rather 
unfavourable impression created by the list would change 
after a closer examination of the contents of the library. 
It is, however, unlikely that many valuable manuscripts 
would be found in the library, which in its present state 
is chiefly a collection of school-books, commentaries and 
“glosses”? upon the more important school treatises, and 
purely religious books dealing with the forms of worship, etc. 
All these classes of books show very clear traces of having 
been censored, probably by the mollahs who would be anxious 
not to admit a book containing heretical teachings. How 
many interesting books might disappear from the library on 
the pretext that they were unsuitable for inclusion in it! 

The above-mentioned inventory list is the result of a 
revision of the contents of the library carried out in a.x. 1312, 
that is twenty-eight years ago.' It consists of eighty-nine 
pages in the usual business shikesteh on yellowish Oriental 
paper in octavo. The books are divided into twenty-three 


: 1 Its fall title is as follows: I yaw Hl. wk AS Sige 
Lal y LT GY! ade ASV foie] Gl oem tH ves 


Viv din > jb ail ye 
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different classes according to their contents, but the division 
is not always strictly carried out. For instance, many books 
consisting purely of poetry are to be found included in the list 
of historical works. Within each class there is no special 
arrangement. The revisers evidently paid most attention to 
the source from which the books reached the library. Con- 
cerning each book there is the remark, “ wagf of so-and-so,” 
giving the name of the donor in each case. The titles of the 
books are written with much less accuracy and are often 
abbreviated. This is especially the case with the numerous 
school-books in the library. This type of book always bears 
a special school name which is not often shown in European 
reference-books. These names, not infrequently, are rather 


puzzling to the inexperienced student, for example u C ~ 


or W ro 2 “LL, etc. The compilers of the list always use 


the familiar titles instead of the full ones when entering 
particulars of books. 

Every volume bears a number (a great improvement and 
a marked progress in an Oriental library), by which it can be 
found after consulting the catalogue. The class to which the 
book belongs is not, however, shown on the label, and this 
leads to great confusion, as the numbering for each class is 
separate and consequently there are always several books 
bearing the same number. On all the books that 
I succeeded in borrowing there were two numbers, the 
second having probably been left there since a previous 
enumeration. 

The author’s name rarely appears beside the title of a book; 
indeed, it is only shown when it forms part of the title itself. 
Remarks showing which books are manuscripts and which 
lithographs are also sometimes wanting. The number of 
books shown in the heading on the front page of the list is 
2,982. The real figure seems to be higher than this on account 
of the additions written in different hands at the end of each 
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class. It is found on closer examination that this number 
refers to volumes and not to separate works, and many of the 
religious treatises are very bulky and consist of many volumes. 
It is also found that there are in many cases two, three, or 
perhaps more copies of the same book. 

When examining the library as a collection of interesting 
and rare old books many volumes must be excluded from 
consideration. First of all come lithographed and printed 
books, forming not less than one-third of the total. It is also 
necessary to exclude the following, nearly all the school-books 
(numerous MSS. of which can be found in the bazaars of all 
the large cities), collections of prayers, etc., and all those 
books which are very common in European libraries. After 
all these reductions it will be found that only about one 
hundred and fifty works remain for consideration. However, 
it must not be thought that even this small number consists 
exclusively of unique and valuable books. The titles of those 
which seemed to me most interesting are given below.2 Of 
course, it would have been better to have given the list in full, 
but unfortunately it was not possible for me to copy it entirely. 
I shall give here im eztenso only some classes of general 
interest, and I shall review the various classes in the order in 
which they are given in the catalogue. The following is 
a table of the contents of the list :-— 

) Persians who have seen the library tell me that the number of 
volumes now reaches ten thousand, the increase being due to recent 
donations. At this very time (August, 1919) a new revision is said to be 
going on in order to make a list of the recent acquisitions, Of course, 
all stories of this sort should be received with caution owing to the 
Persians’ love of extreme exaggeration. 

* I must warn the reader that having no reference books here in 
Persia at hand and being forced to rely only upon my memory, I may have 
missed some interesting titles or quoted some that are familiar. For this 
reason I am giving in the more interesting cases as many quotations as 
possible. 


Pace 1x 
Lisr. 


61 
63 


66 
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we. «ww Maoh uli? a 
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GBs oe ee) a ale hel S 
Mis 6 -L os. aol ghelen 
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SB. Oo A ee ee Ear 
67. . . : es) ols ai 7 
Meo ee ke ce ay Re 


198 cose ee ees Jpol 2S 9 
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NUMBER OF 
PaGEIN VOLUMES IN Name OF CLASS AND 
. Each OLass. SERIAL NUMBER. 


ae | ae ae ae plo 2S 
72 (17 Geer a are . gol 218 


6 Wes 5 -< « — CiyeS ye 18 
) ee a ee ne ee os 
Me oe: Ce! te, eee 
83 ag. www ILS a deal 22 
89 16s Pato an eee ols, 23 


I shall now proceed to review the contents of the various 
classes in the order shown above. 

1. Commentaries upon the Koran according to Shi‘a 
tradition. It is probable that amongst them there are still 
unknown Shiitic tefsirs, but it is impossible to trace them 
without consulting books of reference. There are many 


copies of ()!_ iI i — 
2. The same as No. 1, but according to the general 
Mohammedan tradition, chiefly the old books recognized both 


by Sunnis and Shi‘as, such as Gs, (S 9-22, ete. 

3. Books on sacred Shi‘a tradition. Amongst these are 
some comparatively rare and little-known books of the great 
Shi‘a doctor of the fourth century a.o. Ibn Babaweyh (or 
Babiya) Al Qummi, usually called by Persians Sheykh Sadiq. 
In his books, which are somewhat tiresome to read on account 
of their monotony, one can often find interesting hints about 
the early development of Shi‘a beliefs. Such are the 
following :— 
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ess Jl : ls Ose (thirteen copies in the library); 
* Aue gl tS (here three copies, very rare in Europe) ; 


also dla (No. 208), * dll (No. 192), and ule (No. 294). 


The last three named are not very rare in Persia, but they 
are still unstudied in the West. 

I shall give here in extenso the titles of some more Shiitic 
books which seem to be rather rare, judging, of course, only 
from the headings found in the list. They are all MSS. :— 


Gaal paalal g zb lal tin 14s 
Ul dae 253 

Syai » cake 282 

edn hg 286 

Vl ce 278 

Gohl cept dea pe Cie 295 
ce gil (51 319 

obedl obli 353 


1 Jt has been lithographed at Tebran, so I have been told. In 
European libraries copies of this work are scarce. (As far as I can 
remember there are some copies mentioned in C. Brockelmann’s 
Geschichte dér Arabischen Litteratur.) A new bat good copy is in the 
possession of the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences 
at Petrograd. 

2 Lithographed at Tehran a.u. 1285. I know of only one manuscript 
copy in Western libraries—that in the library of the University at 
Petrograd. 

3 This book has also been lithographed at Tehran. 

IRAS. OCTOBER 1920. 87 
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4. Mohammedan tradition recognized equally by Shi‘as © 
and Sunnis, mostly Bukhari, Muslim, etc., and commentaries 
upon them. The following MSS. would perhaps present 
something new :— 


dail od jks! 3 yodl dic 25 
disim cgi! Like 3 LY! aig 29 
bl sa5 30 


5. Books on Shi‘a tradition composed in Persian. They 
are mostly written in ornate prose or poetry, and consist 
chiefly of the marvellous and sorrowful stories of the holy 
Imams’ “ Passions”. These books well deserve a thorough 
study, and this has not so far been undertaken. In present- 
day Persia they are more widely read than any other books. 
Still more are the stories listened to by crowds of learned 
and unlearned men and women in numerous riiza-khwaint 
* held the whole year round, but especially in the months of 
Muharram, Safar, and Ramazan. This type of literature has 
become a sort of substitute for national epics. The lower 
classes care little for the Shahnama. The books in this class 
are mostly of recent origin. 

6, Arabic books on figh or the system of theological 
law and religious prescriptions based upon purely Shi‘a 
tradition. 

7. Same as No. 6, but in Persian. 

8. The same class of book as in 6 and 7, but recognized 
by Sunnis also. 

9. The chief points of the Mohammedan creed and 
worship. 

10. Philosophy (religious) and books on theoretical 
theology. Amongst the philosophical books there are some 
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works of Firibi, but those of Ghazzili are more numerous. 


Besides these there are many -. lic A etc.! 


11. Mathematics, astronomy, etc. There are several books 
of zij (astronomical tables); some of them seem to be 


rather uncommon, such as 739 4>l r és: Az! rt 
oom Je! és etc. 

12. Catalogues of men who are trustworthy traditionists 
and books explaining the origin of names which are 
related to certain places and tribes. This class of books 


being closely related to history, it should not be without 
interest to reproduce here the titles in full. 


; as) ghe GL! 4 

(vols. i, ii,vi,vii, xv) QMS.) Sle)! 4 GASTI ig 25,7 

(vol. i) 8.) (525+) GLI OAs GL! 6 

(Ms.) co Jal Jey igll jd 8 

AF lj Galt JE JI = Jb ALBY! ech 9, 14, 15 
(Ms.) abl_pul 

Gall Ael AF Ljne Jey 10 


1 There are also included books on Sufism and its refutation. 


There is also a copy of fal saul (No. 217). It is a very 


concise biographical treatise and its copies (all defective) are to 
be found in the library of the India Office (mentioned in H. Ethé’'s 
Catalogue amongst the books of uncertain date) and also in the Asiatic 
Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Petrograd. 
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(Ms) Gils Go! Sl 11, 19 

QMS.) nto Sly 12 

Wey sah welll » call gw Guolal Gadl Eis 
quis.) _SG> 

(MS) cgl> dee Call JIS YI Tere 16, 18 

(MS) gash Gt Sle» 17, 28 

(MS.) glo 4ele no [sic] jg 20 

. aus.) 4 slo, 21 

(MS.) 41a)! & J dla DL, 22 

MS) og GE > STs a Sky 52 ILy 24 

(MS.) GGne ae YY al> 25 

(MS.) Code 25 jae 9 4))> » 40s VLLy 26 

(MB) de glare Cosh! J pol b ESS 9 Spad 97 

(Lith.) (Sl P 5428 

(Lith.) (al _yewad 29 

(MS) cosh! lel a YL, 30 


(vols. tiv) (MS.) CLL! oles) 31-4 
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13. Moral and didactic works. This rich branch of Persian 
literature is poorly represented here by only a few very 
common books. The explanation of this is to be found in 
the fact that all the instructive books on this subject are much 
influenced by Sufic ideas which are considered heretical by the 
clergy. But even the most holy mollahs could not altogether 
ignore the greatest works of this kind, and perhaps even 
against their wishes they felt obliged to keep in the library 


such books as .g3) cyl! Abies Sh, oy ae (en 


wet, etc. The following would perhaps be found to be 
more interesting :— 


(MS. No. 23) Lud 442); VL 
(MS. No. 45) cb. lst 5s ale, 


(MS. No. 35) 4ccill 33> 


14, Rhetoric; 15, Logic. Represented by the most common 
treatises and commentaries. 

16. Medicine. Some books in this class seem to be old. 

17. History. This group of books will attract the attention 
of students more than any other part of the library, therefore 
I propose to give here a complete list of the titles in this 
section so that I may not be reproached with missing any 
important book. Unfortunately the contents of the group 
are very poor. Of the 115 works sixteen are to be excluded 
as not containing historical material. Of all the MSS. only 
forty-four are of historical, geographical, and biographical 
contents. The state of this part of the library is a good 
demonstration of the miserable condition in which the study 
of their own history is kept by the Persians. In this respect 
Persians can be divided into two classes. The first class 
consists of the true believers, including the holy mollahs, who 
do not care about history at all. In its place they substitute 
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endless miraculous stories of the life and sufferings of the holy 
Prophet and the not less holy Imams. The few historical 
facts are so embellished by a rather primitive and tasteless 
imagination that any touch of historical inquiry threatens 
to destroy all. The other class cares just as little about 
history and is equally ignorant concerning it. The only 
difference is that instead of the miracles of the Imams being 
substituted for history, not less fantastic stories about the 
supposed golden age of Persia, that before Islam, are used 
instead. 

Only a few books in this class can be called precious ; chief 
amongst these is the second volume of Ibn Miskaweyh’s 


el v2 (fa There are also many geographical books 
amongst which something new might perhaps be found ; 


it is, however, impossible to make any exact statement as all 
the titles given in the list are very much alike. 


(MS.) deals 1 

(Ms.) SlulJ} ome 2 

(Pr) Ss | Ss, 4, 107 
ats.) SLI oles 5 

(Pr.) eo ele 6 

*(MS.) Sails ele TF 1, (40) 
Gith) it! ok 8 


Pr) Z| 93 eb 9-11, 113 
1 It will be described later. 


* Seemingly not the ancient book of that mame, quoted by Tabari, 
but the so-called Pseudo- Wagidi of later origin, 
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(MS) feed ET 12, 61 
(MS.) wiles [sic 7] opus 59 m0 gall [sie 7] GLIL 18 
(MS.) (wm é. wb) Ges é. ot 14, 59 
(Pr) ol gy ‘ sb 15-17, 19, 20 
AS.) Lvl obec ag 18 
(Pr) lel GES 21-5 
(Pr) Dade gy! é. 5 26-32 
(Pr.) G2 game vadl| C2,» 38-4 
MS.) cele Ara fal ATG) ade CLT 35° 
MS) ULI. UIE 36 
eb Lak! 55 Golce Vy Lael gli OLS 37 
(er) |) cos! zl 38-9 
(MS) cgvlis J pebtul GOT e2 ‘au 40 
Als.) coe GAA UTE 41 
(Pr.) Cag é ob 42-8 ; 
(Pr.) i> Cadell! ua) All uid 44 
(Pr) (jlaul Fae cB lat 44) ab bs Gy! ey as 
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(Pr,) Sily lel cr 46 

(Pr) GLa Jl ais 47-8 

(vol. iv) (MS.) lixall 4:55) 49 

(MS.) 4) 9 50-1 

(Pr) 49 52 

Rr) h#l dey 53-4 

9 Bb oar 9 rhe oe del o> CLS 5s 
(MS.) Gele Gam 

(Pr) parle Ul ab se 

3 stl Ge Gt DM oe ul Lass BT 
1(MS.) >Y 5 

‘as, GL VI dy) 58 

(Pr. Se en Gb VEAL 35> 60 

ars, SLI Et 62, 82 

(s.) GLI YI ol 63 

ais) SF ed) « sls Ulill UJle 64 

ars) SCL 35 ai 65 


? This seems to be a very interesting document. 
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ais) wk SV old T* 66 

(MS) dpey Spam SY | 67 

(Pr) LY! (yesad 68 

(Pr) Sb orl GL! § lb sue 09 
(MS.) 94% OlkL. 6b.» SET 0 

(MS) J yey Gam Able ai 9 AT 
(MS) Olay ke A 72 

AIS) Gr ped & jb 73 

(Pr.) Che 3 ex 14 

(Pr) J4 9 fle AT, 81 

(US) eye JA 9 dle OLS 76 

MS.) cee Mil 77 

(MS.) Ph sae oy rad wl 78 

cms.) CLL oLsi bles 79 

AUS) DUES 9 Seal 5> Gg kT 80 

as.) CULL) cULU 33 

(Pr) Ah Ae 7 cgey lis 57 OLS I SLY ole ot 


« # 
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(MS.) ee \agche ad 9 (ou ya Lad 85 
ats, SCI A 86 

(vol. iii) Pr.) Sl] cl es 87 

cas.) las Sloz3b S31 51 livall dso) 88 
Pr.) SLSYI 335° 80 

ams. Jolly kl» LI Gb 90 
(Pr) (sic] | cob hys 91 

(x) (42 cell JDe) es ts 0 

(Pr.) Gann OLS 98 

MS.) Sal oles Ca M4, 108 

(Pr.) [sie #] oy 95 

(Pr.) |e » ob 96 

(MS.) Ly ¢-2597 

(Pr.) 34) 24 3 cpl ol by Ob sooty Vi jlo. dL 98 
(MS.) tgle yl yl [sie 4.2? 99 


(MS.) *[sic 2] lai tal Kal 100 


NAY) Roce * gla (2. 
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(Pr.) oc taxa 101 
(Ms) aul y2SCul 102 


(MS.) res al Sadly DLL afl VL 104 
(MS. gpm Oly> 105 

MS.) gl9> dupe He Gleb, C* tos 
X(MS.) (aval 3 gino 108 

(Pr.) Sys GUS dle é. 4b 109 

(MS, Gabi Ls! 120 

(Pr) cx yecl cles 111-12 

(Pr.) Cnatlal y9 0 114 


(Pr) Atlee Gk» 115 

18. Poetry and fiction, Persian and Arabic. A very poor 
collection of MSS. It would be useless to give here the titles 
of the mixed printed books, mostly on Arabic poetry, which 
fill the list. I shall therefore only give a list of MSS. The 
study of literature is very rare in Persia; beyond a few facts 
about the most popular poets even the well-educated people 
know nothing of its history. Among the books in this class 
there are some interesting encyclopedias such as No. 1 


gil 852, No.t049 | 9 CLI Lee Ill Gps 
sl 4, No. 76)\_,Y\ vb? etc. 


! New, but good and complete copy. 
* This will be described later. 
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cl 39 1 
oil tli 2 
ia los files dene 8 
alse curd antl SIS 5 
: Me jlo b Abs BL. 6 
dll nos $3 5 dlell es 7 
 S> SlLyb bs dl 8 
. el col cule 9 
ASV 421 ps G! de>! MS yall 3 10 
sa) Aw Oly 16, 24, 94 
fee Oly 19, 31, 54, 77-8 
SIF Sly 20 
© dalee dane To* 8 
le en J SAT 26, 30 
Sz> Ghli 33 
wel ol le 37 


4d ony a ls! 48 
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Soll Well cool Ol b> 53 

BWV) 9 aE YI Gb jlkeY) CLS 5 
obs Yl (Ll 57 

Ogall la Jee YI Gaby 76 

F sll de diy 0 

gl) wall Gall § Cll LY 82 
ld cule 23 

co til ol se 84 

WY! day 85 

dels o> Sl c bie 86 

ck ai! alae 93 

slic a bKlgese 

cull Sal oly 100 

Ob gle cn Blas c+ 101 

26 Gl oly 102 

(vol. iv) ad Gpulé 5> 06 tS 105 
do GY Sb» 3 tal! GL 108 
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on lal. wtLas 109 

Oe Sl nal Gam Sly> 10 

6°23 yl Q2 1M 

ont Olys 118 

pews 119 

ol vle ey 120 

rine ’ 3 WS 122 

SL dl > 2953] b ly 128 

Sis) eal! lye 124 

as Gl bs 125 

[aie] & Sly 31 Goad 126 

ly JSS: at fe pe tS 181 

cell OSG 132 

456 5 (29,659 |adll gto 133 

cad! Glbl 134 

SN Ga cleat a ja) Ga 135 
73¢ > dL. 136 


Ca 
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el detb 137 

ont 9 cll Sly> Jy 143 

Ste cpadl coil de> 145 

ci baall JN pl 146 

(xsl GIS) Lg o Gere tT 147 
cx! ole Lal YL, 14s 

te il AS 14s 

Panty) AS 152 

cbh| te wl Gd tly 153 
Gli Sly 158 

ese Che 159 


19, Arabic grammars; 20, Arabic dictionaries. The 
contents of both these classes seem to be very common. 

21. The art of reading the Koran. 

22. Collections of the most effective prayers. 

23. Collections of caligraphic inscriptions by the most 
famous and skilled scribes. In the opinion of an unprejudiced 
European specimens of this sort seem to be examples of how, 
to make handwriting most illegible and puzzling, but Persians 
admire them very much and in most well-to-do houses an 
album of these wonderful productions will be displayed for 
the admiration of visitors. 
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This completes the general review of the inventory list. 
I hope to succeed in obtaining more books on loan from the 
library ; if not, perhaps someone else will try to inquire 
into the valuable manuscripts still preserved there. This 
review would have been more interesting if I had had at 
hand even the chief works of reference, such as C. Brockel- 
mann’s Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, Haji Khalifah’s 
Kashf-uz-Zunin, ete. 

In conclusion I offer here a description of the few books 
from the library which I have seen and examined. 


No. 76 (of 18th class) 
Jy vb as it is shown in the list. I have been 


unable to trace this title in the text. The author at 
the beginning of each chapter always refers to it as 
one tS. 

The name of the author could not be found. 

This book is a sort of encyclopedia, and the author 


very often says something like this, a Awe) AT yl 


oe Sx Gale 9 ese qe Even in the list, 
which is by no means rich in details, this book is noticed 
as 0 pall vw Wa kT Jen Many leaves at the be- 
ginning are mixed in order and some are missing, but 


from the remaining part of the book it becomes clear that 


it is divided into twelve 4:04), and these into dla, 


wae, bel, ete. Judging from the text it is hardly 


possible to fix its date before eleventh century of Hijrab. 
In the body of the book the headings of new chapters are 
not always made in red ink, as was intended by the 
copyist ; it is therefore very difficult to make an index of 
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the contents of the book. The first four sections (4:0.4)) 
deal with religious matters, creeds, life of the Prophet, 
Imams, etc., also some history of dynasties up to the 
second half of tenth century of Hijrah (the Safawy 
dynasty in Persia is particularly eulogized), and the circle 
of Koranic sciences, caligraphy, etc. 4:29) 5th—Moral 


maxims, medicine, interpretation of dreams, and fortune- 
telling (os é ab & x) axel & 4254) 6th— 
‘Time-calculation (lye » 9), 7th—Archery (ela \ we). 
8th—Prosody, ete. (73 ,¢). 429) 9th and 10th I could 


not find. 11th—Explanation of difficult questions (ov 
4i5> \'L.4), 12th—Philosophy (aXe), The final 


chapter (4S\2) 48 po evi ob 2—is on Sufism. 


The book seems to be very superficial and based on 
recent sources. It does not seem very important. The 
last part on Sufism is very poor, and although there is 
much talk about these doctrines it contains no new 
material. 

The exterior appearance of the book is as follows: 
yellowish Oriental paper, size octavo ; the handwriting is 
of Khorasan type, not caligraphic; general impression as 
to age of copy 200 to 250 years old. 


No. 23 (of class No. 10) 
49d 8 Li). This book is a good example of the 


Persian custom (mentioned above) of binding in one 
JRAS. OCTOBER 1920. 33 
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volume several different treatises. It is a collection of 
six small treatises, written on different paper in different 
hands. Size octavo. The following are a few notes about 
the six treatises :— 


I. A treatise on theology in Arabic. Colophon W bad 
AN cay All last Jl s Lad! CITI ole on 


CS ul luc oy, which is certainly only the name of 


the scribe. Judging from the handwriting and the 
yellowish Persian paper it is possible ‘to fix the age of 
this copy as belonging to twelfth century of Hijrah. 


II, A small treatise on 4.>_9 in Arabic, consists of 
only two pages, beginning tu! eal Jb, ending 2S 


[sic] Ody = Ly. Paper and handwriting as 
in No. I. 
IIL. A Persian commentary on the verse of the Koran 


fh MT yon gb ¢. called end 93 49d 8 MLey 
sae as Sul bob 4. The author is gob av ole 


and the book is dedicated to Jakes ya'll y| cyull wet? 
ols vel a ols fF oo ol&. The author often writes 


dylo, 36, odd, odd, etc., but the book does not look 
old. Indian paper, good Persian nustulik, probably of 
12th-13th century au. It begins Jj! call al) atl 


? Certainly a Bengali king who ruled a.m, 896-9, i.e. a.v. 1490-3 (see 
Stanley Lane Poole’s Mohammedan Dynasties, para. 106). 
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USA Sy dell... SLIT one de 


eee Ts 5. 
IV. A treatise on psychology in Arabic, beginning 


oo AME So te els Voy b Sell 


author pe RV Of) p24, divided into several oe 
complete, but not dated, 20 ff, paper, etc., as in Nos. I 
and II. 


V. A treatise on theology in Arabic, beginning 4 


jal cal Ji, 8 ff., complete, Indian paper, hand mullai, 


approximately of 12th-13th century a.H. 
VI. A treatise in Persian, consisting of eulogies of the 


& « 
Prophet and his family. ‘Title (?) Qs de datin, 
author Sab) cJs> dslill_»e. The book is divided 


into ten ran as follows :— 


Jpeg Keb hwy 39 VI J py sYol5o1 
lb. lila el vir Yul SLe nly » 1 
she bobl. ST sl vin Apes 
ins 4599 Jeu Va! culey 59 mI 


daogste Sa “dyn o¥sl elds tv 


ayy cid $3 > x SHE ceed Syl V 
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Persian paper, comparatively elegant Persian handwriting, 
66 ff, deficient at the end, approximately of 12th-13th 
century A.H. P 

No. 78 (of 17th class—History) 


cel cl re) el ~y\4—Annals of the celebrated 
historian 4 as ol At ov, A This is the very rare 


second volume, as stated in the heading, containing the 
history of a.H. 101-256, ie. the end of the Ommeyad 
Khalifat and the beginning of the Abbasid dynasty. The 
author, being probably of Persian origin (judging by his 
name), dedicates many interesting pages to Persian affairs, 
making his book thereby very important for the study of 
Persian history. The MSS. of this work are very rare; so 
far as I can remember they are preserved only in a library 
in Constantinople. The fifth volume has been published 
in facsimile.t The present copy is in good condition, only 
a few leaves are missing at the end. Judging from its 
paper, handwriting, ete., it must have been copied about 
the seventh and certainly not later than the first half of 
the eighth century 4.H. It contains 259 leaves of thick 
yellowish paper, probably of Samarkand fabrication, 
nearly 8 inches square (8 x 63 inches and 64 x 5 inches). 
The handwriting is by no means elegant; very often 
diacritical dots are missing, which makes the reading very 
difficult in some places, especially where the brownish ink 
is faded. 

The title appears on the front leaf, as is often the case 
with old MSS., written in the same hand as the whole 
text. The inside of the book is subdivided into narratives 
year by year. To these accounts the author adds 

1 Unfortunately, as I have no books of reference at hand, I cannot 
say here in which series this book was published. Another, much better 


copy of the same fifth volume, found by me in Turkestan is at present 
in possession of the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 
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special paragraphs about the more important incidents or 
persons, as hie 3 aoe 4 4s fl ols <5 or 
BL G dubs bye oy We Grd re JS 
or simply fs 3 wadl_ 3 or CNS of ots, ete. 
The book begins any Ties Gaol iu cle> 3. 


Sometimes the author quotes the Annals of Tabari, history 
of Wagidi, ete. 


Tablet of Prayers for a King (?) (K. 2279) 
By M. SIDERSKY, B.A. 


reas fragment K. 2279 + 8. 675 + S. 2152 (lower half of 

a large tablet) was copied by Dr. Pinches at the 
British Museum many years ago. When I saw him on a visit 
to London he was kind enough to hand me, for publication, 
his copy of the text, which he had neither transliterated 
nor translated. ‘ 

Naturally I should have liked to revise the inscription, 
but as the Assyrian tablets in the British Museum are not 
yet available for students, verification of some doubtful 
characters was impossible. I think, however, that little or 
no revision will be found necessary, as a copy made by the 
careful hand of Dr. Pinches can seldom be improved upon. 
I have therefore simply made a fresh copy from this of 
Dr. Pinches and worked it out. 

With regard to the text it will probably be recognized 
that, though defective, it is an interesting one, both from 
the literary and philological points of view. It contains 
some poetical expressions. Unfortunately we do not know 
who was the writer of the tablet, nor have we any information 
as to the person to whom the good wishes were addressed. 
Future discoveries may reveal these secrets. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank my esteemed teacher, 
Professor Langdon, for some valuable suggestions and notes, 
which are marked by the initial letter L. 


OBVERSE 
lif os Pe 
lip-ki-(du] 

li-ba-ahy 
. : li-kar-ri-bu-u 
mes : ‘ li-Sa-tir- 
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‘OBVERSE 





SANS sakes! Sk FES Wataay , 






fhe et ree 
i (hid ales 
(uaa St 
ye 
te 
ba 
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REVERSE 


pre eeet Tf ar yer ber 
ae off SET pry ah Er 
: Es Ayre MP RAT Gls fel oper 
(PEJA are Eee RP oe <DEaoee 


SPS ct fre IME RE ake ee ot 


a i i a OR i co 
—_— + I a a a aS 
ar hee Jerr < <PRIMET by PRY JEM 
op Beem ee | OST << Ger ay es < 
10° FRAP ree er JEW < my 
— <= cc kr jer < 
moe Xt rey Cit 
eK -RE TED < ft} 
me YT eee ope fer < 
15% SM Set Se tpt fer < 
i BSED ee WE Pere 
> cer ir foo Ce aoe 
— BRHF A sa 
ee ge ud Be 
20 —+ BK A OFF rer 
SRY ARS iB < 
rR < 4, SE 
[: 
eT 
25 “7 
¢ =p 
‘° fer < 
ia 
qs 


ow 
o 
Ss 
bu 
ge 
4 
ig 
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»  .  «  flia-mu-t 
-  .  «  Pluj-a-is-Sik 
lu-u Si-mat-[ka] 
‘i . . wu Sa-rik-{ka] 
10. 3 . ~~ Iwewka-di-id si-bu-ti-[ka] 
: ‘ . lu-u, hi-da-a-ti 
as lu-n kap-pi-du 
: ‘ ka lu-u ku-us-su-ra 
e F . ‘ka lu-u du-un-ku 
15 : as (?)-la-ri-ka lu-u kar-du 
ai-te-pl: -ri-ka lu-u it-pe-8h 
mu-ur-ni-is-ki-ka Iu-u la-[as]-im 
tarbas alpé-ka la-u Sum-dul 
su-pur gi-ni-ka lu-u rit-pu-ui 
20. ta-lit-ti alpé-ka lu-u ka-a-a-na-at 
Ne Py gi-ni-ka lu-u sa-ad-rat 
. ka lu-u du-ud-Su 
. im lu-u ab-ru 
P P . lu-u meé-ru-ti 
2. % . $e-im li-ih-nu-ub 
. li-ti8 in-bu 
. [ma]-la Su-mu na-bu-u 
« li-Sd-mu-ka 


ReveRsE 
.  ka-$a-du 1i8-ru-ku-ka 
fina] di? li-is-su-ru-ka 
[ina fi-me ?] kat + ru-bi-e li-ig-me-lu-ka 
[ijma f-me ® Gir-ra * li-ti-ru-ka 


1 For the idea ef. fat ameli, Ebeling, Religiise Texte, 26,2; and ilu 
Sarru bélu u rub ddgu-%e, “God, king, lord, and prince oppress him,” 
ibid, 7. Also fat ili, Ebeling, Religidse Texte, 26,1; 68, 2, et passim in 
omens an expression for affliction. 

® Written NJTAH-ra = girra, fire-god, an aspect of Nergal, god of the 
summer sun and lord of the dead. He is both a plague-god and a 
beneficent lord of agriculture. For girra as fire-god see Langdon, Revue 
d'Assyriologie, 12, 80, 20; Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms, 337, 9; and 
as god of flocks, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 177, 12. The reading Girra 
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5 ima a-mat mamiti! li-Se-zi-bu-ka 
i-na a-mat ili u Sarri li-Sal-li-mu-ka 
ina pi-i-ka lu-u a-si-im da-ba-bu 
ina éné-ka lu-u na-mir ni-it-lu 
ina uzné-ka lu-u ki-ru-ub * ni§-mu-u 

10 ina idé-ka * In-u [kar]-du 
ina Sépé-ka lu-u e-til-lum 
il Sin Sarru lu-u [na]-sir-ka 
mu-Sal-lim-ka lu-u #"Ninurta kar-ra-du 
mu-kil na-piS-ti-ka lu-u “Marduk 

15 mu-dan-nin bit hup-ka 4 lu-u “«¢ Ba-u 
AN-GUB-BA-MES § ilani si-ra-ti 
AN-KU-A-MES ° ilani na-bu-u-ti 


results from the writing gi-ra, Messerschmidt, Keilechrifilexte aus Assur. 
17, 12, and ilu gi-ra, AO. 4331, Rev. i, 2, in Thureau-Dangin’s Nouvelles 
Fduilles de Tello. 

} sag-bi-(ti) = mamitu, variant of sag-ba. For a definition of mdmftu, 
“curse,” in both positive and negative magic, sce Langdon, ‘ Babylonian 
Magio,”’ Scientia, xv, 226. 

* The permansive of kardbu occurs also in King, Magic, 8, 1, hi-ru-ub 
nif Sumi-ki, “the oath in thy name is grace." nidmé, hearing, ie. what 
one hears. 

3 [De for dual. Lines 10 and 11 refer to protecting genii. 

‘The Assyrian cognate of Hebrew MBM], covering, roof, bridal tent, 
is huppu, which occurs only as an architectural term. ishif hup-pa, “ she 
mounted to the roof,” Epic of Gilgamish, vi, 175, and K. 4574 in Meissner, 
Supplement, hup-pu = sellu, ceiling. Evidence for the Babylonian custom 
of confining a bride and bridegroom in a bridal tent or house is adduced in 
my note on kallatu, bride, Journal of the Socicty of Oriental Research, 
vol. iti, (L.] 

5 an-gub-ba is a title of divine beings and has a meaning synonymous 
with “attendant. Note CT. 25, 2, 10, the five an-gub-bu of Eninna : 
Ebeling, Religidse Texte, ii, rev. 9, the S4du or protecting winged bulls are 
called an-gub-ba of Esagila. Two inferior deities are called the an-gub-ba 
of Ekur, CT. 24, 24, 67ff. Hence angubbd is a kind of priest, see Streck, 
Asurbanipal, ii, 268, 27, a+ an-gub-ba *. = K. 5382b (p, 414), an-gub-bi-e 
nagir piristi, “ guardians of the mysteries." With this passage compare 
anet gub-ba, clearly = angubbi, in BA. ili, 323; vi, 20f. ramki pasta 
ani GUB-BA bérittenasir piriste, where angublit is combined with bari, seer, 
prophet. The priest «*¢ GUB-BA passim in divination texts, Boissier, 
Documents Assyriens, 47,10 = Klauber, Politisch-Religivise Texte, 106, etc. 
In II R. 31, 32, em! GUB-BA is followed by + barfite, the diviners. 
Hence the gubba and angubba priests are diviners, seers. The clement 
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ina Se-e-ri du-un-ki 
ina mu-us-la-li* ni-me-li 
20 ina Sum-Se-e * ku-Si-ra 
[kima ba-] ba-al ? lib-bi-ka lu-u ti-su-ka 
fina ma]-a-a-al mu-u-[Si] dum-me-ik Su-ut-tu 
. .  &gir-ru-u na-ha-8e 
i .  i-kil la dun-{ki] 
3. . ‘1i§-Su-n eli-[ka] 
. . _ lw-u Si-mat-[ka] 
‘ .  lw-uib-ba-a 


é . wu nam-ra-a 
29. . KUNBITU ZI ke 
30. F ‘ Su-ud 
. : .  ub-bi a : 
* .  damik (?) hu-su i - 
OnvERSE 
Ls ‘ ‘ may "i js F 
a. . 2 ‘ may (they) appoint (?) 


an is only a noun augment, v. Sumerian Grammar, § 150. The idea of 
prophecy is not inherent in the word which should mean muzzazu, guard, 
one who stands, but it obtained this sense from its constant application 
to certain stara. The mul gub-ba >! of Ekur and the mul an-ku-a of Ekur, 
VR, 46, 15 f. and in RA. 14, 22, 31 the angubba and ankwa stars are described 
as the directors of all things. Kugler, Sternkunde, Ergdénzungen, 30, 
identified the angubba stars with Serpens (CT. 33, 5, 27) and the an-ku-a 
stars with Ophiuchus (CT. 33, 9, 13). See also Kugler, Sternkunde, ii, 144 
(82-5-22, 512, in Brown, Researches, cited by Kugler, Ergdnzungen, 61, 
is now published in CT. 33, 9). Weidner, Handbuch der. Babylonischen 
Astronomie, 32f., explains the angubba stars as the positions of the sun at 
the solstices and the an-ku-a stars as the poles of the celestial equator 
and ecliptic. Seo also RA. 16, 160,15; 155, note 1. [L.] 

+ muglalu, time of repose, siesta, see Landsberger, OLZ. 1916, 37f. 

? SumSé is philologically identical with the Aramaic expression for 
evening, nwinw 72 “between the suns,” which often occurs in the 
Talmud and ‘Targum. [This is a very fortunate identification by 
Mr. Sidersky. The original word is Saméd, dual, “the two suns,” see my 
corrections to Haupt, ASKT. 71, 16, in RA. 14, 16, i#¢ri u saméd, “in 
the morning and at evening.” The Sumerian here is d-ud mi-ba di-e, “the 
might of the sun glows in darkness,” i.e. twilight. The dual genitive 
accusative Sum was obscured to sumfd by analogy with the nisbeh 
ending. Hence gfg-zal = suméi, BM. 38372, rev. 9, and Weidner, RA. 
11, 124, 19; Saméd > Sums is due to the labial m—L.] 


. May thy... be fat 
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may (they) ? 

may they bless (thee) 

may they increase (to thee) 
may they . . 
may 

may be thy lot 

may be granted thee 

may thy wish be obtained 
may be joyful 

may they plan 


5 Thy . _ may be secured 

. Thy .. . may be goodness 

. Thy ... may be powerful 

. May thy servants be industrious 

. May thy steed be swift 

. May thy cattle pen be enlarged 

. May thy sheepfold be wide 

. May the reproduction of thy cattle be constant 


May the reproduction of thy sheep be continuous 


be strong 

be abundance 

of grain grow lustily 

may... . grapes 

as many as have a name 
may they purchase from thee 


REVERSE 


may they grant thee. 
From headache may they protect thee. 
In the day of the hand of the prince may they be merciful 
unto thee. 
In the days of the god Girra (the plague) may they 
preserve thee in safety. 
From the work of the curse may they save thee. 


10 


5 
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In the affair of a god and king may they give thee safe 
deliverance. 

May speech in thy mouth be proper. 

In thy eyes may sight be clear. 

In thy ears may that which thou hearest be gracious. 

By thy side may (there be) a mighty one, 

At thy feet a powerful one. 

May Sin the king be thy protector, 

Thy benefactor be Ninurta the heroic, 

(and) Marduk the upholder of thy life. 

May the supporter of thy bridal tent be Bau. 

The “ guardians ” the supreme gods, 

The AN-KU-A the prophetic gods, 

In the morning favour, 

At noon wealth, 

At sunset good fortune, 

[Even as the] desire (?) of thy heart arise for thee. 

(On) the couch at night be pleasant (thy) dream. 


Eprrep 


We : 
Re: 
n00¢2 ; 
nli2, : 
TAD, : 
TUP? : 


ARE : 
ore : 
H9v0¢g : 
THOVE ; 
THe: 
HO@2 4 
gave : 
T190¢ ; 
TIP2: 
TMP2 : 
Mé2,: 
R42. : 
ane: 


An Ethiopic-Falasi Glossary 
axp Traxsnatep ny HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD 
(Continued from p. 230, 1929.) 
ANE. : to give light. 
~AP : to see. 
HRECANT = to show, to mark. 
AMC : ALZ7: to imprison. 
FA: HA : to neglect, to despise. 


T1e2, : to taunt a person with kindness 
shown to him. 


(moo~p : to dip, to sonk. 

MHD = to split. 

ALLVATIT = to point out, to denote. 
ALF : to judge. 

“fin ; to think. 

Nz, : to hide. 

AIL: ALZ1 : to unite, gather. 
T1902 = to boast. 

Thee : to emigrate. 

ATY2T ; to foretell. 

mé2, : to make a roof. 


cee : to intertwine. 
TATOO ; to explain. 
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*hT12: 


OOH Ne, : 
*ncn2d: 
ncne,: 

HCHC: 
TE Ne, : 

Reirt2 : 
TRG: 


Asg022: 
AVOCA : 
ATICI2 : 
ATVrCire: 
ArrCre : 


Move . 
ude : 
TIDMZ: 
TAU? ; 
TY2: 
AMTIP whe : 
AMTh?e : 
aAltTéeNe : 
AMT te : 
n° GN2 : 


‘ATIPN ; AA: to carry (a sheep) on 
the shoulder. 

AMA, : to extinguish. 

N2Zfl2,: to pierce. 

H24, : to plunder. 

NTL: to scatter. 

THe) : to be spread. 

M21: to sweep. 

¥OKL = to pull out. 


ARGM : to sweeten. 

ARS4(0 : id. 

TINNAAA : to roll about. 

GxPa : to overturn. 

AVS? :: ron : to murmur, to be 


excited. 
44, : .to write. 
fiz. ; to work. 
TENT ; to be neighbour. 
AFL: UL: to be joined. 
TMA : to hate. 
APD}; to beg 
ALAA : to scorn. 
AML = to prepare. 
alirada, : 
ATL: ALL = to unite. 
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ANh22: AN: to rouse, to stir up. 
Ah*® : ALI :: A2B + to grow; to be old. 


Car: &P : to be distant. 

RP : TI: We : to guard ; to love. 

KA: TULIP ; to be distressed. 2 

har : AL) =: NH: to grow; to increase. 

acre 12: U1: to be empty. 

TAC? : TE.PeT = to be naked. 

OL? : WEP : to fall. 

REP: AG*rY : U's to be true. 

hove - Nd. : to be bad. 

hiP : AiP : to strangle. 

ARP: Pen :: 472 : UAL: to be near; to be 
united. 

AARP : ren : to arrive. 

ODD? : ADM : to drive oath 

‘dh? : "YP = to laugh. 

wea? : Oo :: wer = to go up; to rise. 

rr? ; M3: PH: to take provisions (for a 
journey). 

TIE? : AAHN :: WL4.A® : to polish; to crush. 

iM? : (TMP : to split. 

2aP: TPOVN : to sit, to dwell. 

ANA - R14, : to support. 

ne? : NZ. : to shine. 

ARP : 1é. : to work. 


JRAS. OCTOBER 1920. ao 
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14? : 
AVOH :; 
All? : 
AdP: 
ai? : 
‘Ame : 
Tact? : 
2? : 
Hah? : 
API: 
MAP : 


RG?;: 
6h? ; 
62°? : 
cup? : 
2: 
ee: 
qop : 
mp: 
oP: 
AMP; 
TIL? : 
One ; 
goup , 
MP? ; 
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N4,A : to divide. 

MA® : to be deep. 

Ali2, ; to bind, capture. 
AlMtr2P : to reconcile. 

All, : to fetter. 

TMP : to gird on the sword. 
NZ: U1: to be strange. 

Tq. : to spit. 

HP : to gorge. 

AM ; to baptise, to immerse. 
ANA :: ALS, to be deep; to be 


unclean, 
TOLEP = to be distressed, oppressed. 
4. : to scrape off, to tan. 
ALi: to cure. 
AFNDM : to burn. 
2? : to bo thin. 
LP ; to be thin, fine 
{°*P : to be warm. 
214, = to support. 
AW?® : to know. 
AMALIP : to distress, 
TNEA : to be divided. 
R14, : to support, 
MEAP : to crush, beat, 
T22 : to be assured, 
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TRE - “pouR ep : to consider oneself just. 
EPP ; TPOYMA : to be delicate. 
(EPP : MiP : to pay attention. 

RYPP : CLAM : to empty a vessel. 
At0N2?P : aring? : to shine, to glitter. 
ALAPAP » TEMM : to be shaken. 

TYUAP: HAT: to deride. 


£4aP : TM?.Me, = to doubt. 

TAPP: — 14L : to belch. 

AadN : MH : to sweat. 

ran : ALA, = to be unclean. 

can: TEN :: Tq, : to be hungry; to be wide. 
Nan :. REP ; to be dry. 

KabD : TULA ; to be distressed, oppressed. 
ern: 210M : to be moist. 

Pcn: pen : to be near. E 
yen: HMM : to drip. 

acn: 1 = to enter. 

RIN: (10 : to be satiated. 

han : AAN ; to milk. 

afin : AMIN ; to think, 

RN: “MN : to wash. 

NichN : TIN = to draw; to drag. 

nan ; 14,4, : to undress. 


nan : M ™) : to drink. 


nan : 


niinn : 
enn: 
Pan: 
Pan: 
PRO: 
WN : 
PN : 
nen: 
2? : 
n0PN : 
“ato : 


aen: 
“a0en : 
@un : 
A@OTIN : 
AM 1N : 
AGMRN : 
H2n: 
H17n: 
Mm?n : 
RAN: 
Ren: 
KON: 
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TNTA :: TPUL: to follow; to be 
united. 

+E : to lie down; to sleop. 

A1T¥ : to find. 

PAN : to nourish. 

P2N : to be near. 

MPH = to wink. 

1d. : to work. 

4M = to rob. 

% 2M : to set, to go down. 

MN*® : to preserve, to protect. 

AHIE : to prepare. 


ACYTN : to make a sign (esp. of the 
cross). 


GULEP = to oppress. 
AMPLE : to amaze. 
Tui: to give. . 
BIN to bring in, to marry. 

MA :: AllM2S, : to throw; to provoke 
1d. : to work. 

OOF : to beat. 

ANY = to assemble. 

MPO . to sow, 

IPA : to hang. 

MAN : to work with the hatchet, 
CRAIN : to empty a vessel. 


ann : 
ann : 
mn: 
2nn : 
Nn : 

non: 
mon : 


Knn : 
mn : 


ah: 
mn : 
arin : 
TahHD : 


oo7n : 
ann : 
pon: 
een: 
av3nn : 
TOOFLN : 
TOOHGN : 
Tawi : 
enen: 
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ANN : to flourish. 

AHN : to be smooth. 

902H : to detest, to envenom. 
H22] : to spread. 

TE 2, : to speak. 

Too ; to appoint. 


TE.PP 2; MAU: UL: to be wise; to 
be shrewd, skilful. 


CLIP =; MAN = to be narrow; to be 
straight. 


MAM: UL z=: APR: UL: to be 
learned; to be intelligent. 


PY =: to draw water. 
TINT = to have grey hair. 
#-(2, :: TIA = to count; to reckon. 


TM?é.M2 =; ALIN: to doubt; to medi- 
tate. 


MP :; FOO - to guard; to appoint. 
‘TH : to buy. 

BAA : AA: to shout for joy. 

on : to go forth. 

ASS» + to bear fruit. 

TOLEP = to be distressed. 

‘ARG. : U'l: to be folded, doubled. 
noget : to foretell. 

ouy : to beat. 
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740N : 
mnian ; 
RNRN : 
mnmn ; 
AImMnNMN : 


“acgorinN : 
nAcD0PN : 
nACVOTN : 
“iahnn : 
FOOT: 
Mat : 
THAT : 
NhT : 
TTAT : 
mnt : 
Pir : 

WIT : 
Qir : 
AAT : 
Nwr ; 
nnt : 
anT : 
ahTr : 

_ Art : 
‘AATT : 


rid : to veil. 

124, : to scourge. 

#-2M : to cut. 

APPZ : to teach. 

AHiN :: HIN :: AFMAMN ; to rain; 
to cause rain; to let fall in drops. 

ar : to open; to loosen. 

MN® : to guard, to protect. 

AFVTN : to make a sign. 

WITT : to be mouldy. 

oo-f- : UL: to be o hundred. 

ANS, : IT: to give rest; to err, 

ZS, : to be at rest. 

TAM} = to have power. 

H® : HA : to bow. 

oO : to pierce; to wound. 

2rM® : to gird on (the sword). 

NEN: to destroy. 

NAN ; to surround. 

HVT: to honows, to praise. 

1AM : to uncover. 

TIT? : to bide. 

PF : to swim. 

ovugov0g : to inquire, examine. 

APAA : to disregard, to despise. 

AND 1L : to remove, to shelter. 


LT: 
qor : 


ATT : 
ooouT : 
nit : 
THT: 
nvoT : 
4.TT : 
6,.PT : 
ane : 


oUweTt : 

| ATVC Hot: 
OUROT : 
rant : 
ment : 
ATT : 
RACTT : 
ANT : 
orn: 
Tent: 
ARCVY : 
fet : 
anontT : 
aI2vVeT : 
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ALZ, : to pass the night, to dwell. 
(°T : to die. : 

MAMA : to besmear, to wipe. 

A ia“ : Ul: to be dumb. 

THING, : to be seized with panic. 
1MNe2, = to pay tribute. 

RIP: UAL: to bleed. 

nig n Ned : to measure; to count. 
P-211 : to crumble (tx,). 

Poy : to plunder. 


ARE. :: DADA :: (IA : to cleanse; 
to scour; to polish. 


oowet : to lay the foundation. 
APT: to curl the hair. 
OURO : to give alms. 

H24, =: (VMNT : to rest; to remain. 
Ve. : to take. 

MEP : to cook. 

GLAL® :: MP2, : to be dark. 
ame : to be short. 

H1P : to delay. 

T&LOT : to converse, to banter. 
&.% = to consume, to finish. 
AMAT ; to try to sow dissension. 
ANNT : to save. 

ACL = to distress, to straiten. 
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Wai: 
THU: 
Hi: 
Rt: 
Rchi: 
AF: 
SHi: 
mhOi: 
hai: 
ami: 
oon} : 
rit: 
a4: 
am: 
anh: 
2mi: 
?Pmi: 
ami: 
nei: 
AGM Pi: 
omi: 
Rai: 
R&ai: 
RP-i: 
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T'I1 :: "Th: to be impossible; to be unable 
A‘1A1A : to serve, to assist. 
RT: HA: to be calm, silent. 

Bi: to be convalescent. 

4,00. : to grind. 

290} ; to believe. 

AHF: to be sorry. 

ALD = to rear, to educate. 

Tat : to be taken, covered. 
FINAN : to assemble. 

OVNI : to be barren. 

{oP : to be warm. 

12.4, : to abound. 

TH :: GOA :: to buy. 

G1: to charge, to saddle. 

7A: to glow. 

ALi: to cure. 

2° : to be fine. 

“AID1 : to burn incense, to perfume. 
Wz, :: ANT; to hide; to clothe. 
2% : ALE; to make wine. 
H902, : to begin, 

NZ. : to hide. 

"L1: to charge, to impose a burden. 
RPA :: 114%: to cover; to veil. 


(To be continued.) 


The Creation-legend and the Sabbath in 
Babylonia and Amurru 


By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 


To many the name Amurrii will come as something new, 

but to Assyriologists mdt Amurré, “ the land of Amurri,” 
is a revelation dating from the time of the decipherment of 
the Tel al-Amarna tablets in 1887~8. It is true that the identity 
of the name did not dawn on them immediately, but it was 
not long before they became aware of it. When this took 
place they realized that the district which they had read as 
mit Alarré, thought of as “the land behind”, and rendered 
“the west”, had, owing to the polyphony of the Assyro- 
Babylonian syllabary, been misread. It should have been 
mat Amurré, and translated “the land of Amurri”, ie. 
“the Amorites”, who, because they dwelt west of Assyria 
and Babylonia, were thought of as “the westerners”, and 
their country became the designation of the western cardinal 
point. 

Concerning the land of Amurrii and its inhabitants, we have 
thought more lately, on account of Professor A. T: Clay’s 
books, and likewise his lecture, read before the United 
Asiatic Societies in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in September, 1919. That they were an important nationality 
is indicated by the fact that their country was used to 
designate the western cardinal point, to say nothing of 
the Biblical references to them. How important they were, 
however, we did not, before this discovery, realize, and 
Professor Clay’s writings indicate that they were still more 
important than we thought even then. As many will probably 
remember, the theory has been started in Germany that all 
the civilization of the nearer East in ancient times came from 
Babylonia, and spread from that point to the nations around. 
This, however, is by no means a likely theory. That a nation 
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should be a pioneer in progress or in civilization is a reasonable 
hypothesis, but that it should have a monopoly therein is 
quite a different matter. It is true that the Babylonians, 
that mixed race of Semites and non-Semites, had made 
considerable progress in the arts of peace and of war at an 
exceedingly early date, and had developed a system of writing 
which, though not by any means simple, was practical and 
useful; but many an idea of improvement, both civil and 
artistic, came from the western Semites, or the nations in 
their neighbourhood. 

But the earliest evidence of the influence of the latter on 
the Babylonians—the non-Semites of the prehistoric period— 
shows that much more must be attributed to the inhabitants 
of the Palestinian coast-lands than has hitherto been supposed. 
It is generally recognized that there were two sections of 
Semitic peoples—those of the south (Arabia) and those of the 
north (Palestine)—and it was apparently from these latter 
that the earliest migrants into Babylonia were descended, 
as their language shows, for its consonantal system and 
vocabulary have much greater analogy with those of the 
Hebrews and the Phoenicians than with Arabic, though all, 
including the Aramaic dialects, have much incommon. But 
the evidence is far from being mainly a question of language. 
Beginning with the legends current on both sides, it is to be 
noted that the accounts of the Creation differ greatly. That 
of the Babylonians deals with the formation of the earth, of 
man, of the animals, and of the way in which the great gods 
obtained their power over the forces of evil. Though poetical 
in its way, both the expressions used and the ideas contained 
in the Semitic Babylonian account—as in all the versions 
from that land—are rugged and, to our modern Western 
minds, uncouth. The account of the victory of Merodach 
over the powers of evil suggests, moreover, the composition 
of a fighting warlike nation, similar to the Norse and Germanic 
races. The account of the Creation in Genesis, on the other 
hand, is an entirely different thing, with reasonable teaching 
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about the divinity and a more rational order of creative 
acts. Moreover, there is no fighting in it—it is the composition 
of a nation of thinkers,.and may be regarded as a fine attempt 
to solve a series of difficult problems. 

The Hebrew account, however, was not and is not attributed 
to the Amorites, but it is noteworthy that it comes from the 
tract inhabited by them at the time when their influence was 
at its height. Now this period may be set down as belonging 
to the age of the dynasty of Babylon, which was presumably 
that of the rise of Merodach to the position of chief of the 
Babylon pantheon. And this leads to the question: When 
was the so-called “ monotheistic tablet” drawn up? Now 
this tablet, as is well known, identifies a number of the most 
prominent of the gods of the Babylonian pantheon with 
Merodach—UraS, Lugal-akiata (?), En-urta, Nergal, Zagaga, 
Enlil, Nabiu™ (Nebo), Sin, Sama’, Addu (Hadad), Tixpak, 
Gal, and Sugamunu, with others whose names are lost. Bub 
it is the colophon of this remarkable text which attracts 
attention :— 

“Behind the gate of Babylon. Written and set forth 
clearly like its original. Tablet of Kudurru, son of Ma&tukku.” 

The god of Babylon had, therefore, all his chief 
manifestations set forth in some distinct and prominent 
place within the city-gate. 

If this belonged to the time of the Amorite dominion in the 
city, it is probably not going too far to attribute it, with its 
teaching, to them ; and in that case they would have become 
the pioneers of the doctrine of monotheism in those early ages. 
Naturally, this teaching would not stop at the mere 
identification of the gods of the Babylonian pantheon with 
Merodach, but would end by setting up a distinct and 
independent godhead, all-powerful, supreme, unaided by 
subordinate deities, and bearing a distinctive name, Yah or 
Yahwah among the Hebrews, and Allah, for al Ilahu, with 
those of Arab speech, though this latter designation seems to 
have come into use at a comparatively late date. 
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The polytheism, however, as we know from the inscriptions, 
continued in Babylonia, except, perhaps, among a few 
philosophers and thinkers. And the reason of this probably 
was, that each ancient state of the land, jealous of the renown 
of its own patron-deity, refused to admit the supremacy of 
the god of Babylon, no matter how reasonable that doctrine 
may have been. The Babylonians themselves, too, must have 
been wedded to their ancient cult, hence the failure of the 
teaching of Merodach’s identity with all the other gods in 
Babylonia. Nevertheless, this teaching seems never to have 
been entirely lost sight of. 

The worship of Merodach, it may be at once admitted, 
never had anything like universal acceptance in Palestine, 
though it must have been well known there ; and there, too, 
it may be held as certain that the Babylonian story of the 
Creation had obtained currency, This is shown by the 
references to Rahab in Job ix, 13; xxvi, 12, etc., in which the 
Lorp is represented as smiting and breaking Rahab in pieces, 
as Merodach destroyed Tiawath and her followers. But the 
most important passage is evidently that in Isaiah li, 8, 
which runs as follows. :— 

“ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lorp; 
awake, as in the days of old, the generations of ancient times. 
Art thou not it that cut Rahab in pieces, that pierced the 
dragon ? Art thou not it which dried up the sea, the waters 
of the great deep; that made the depths of the sea a way 
for the redeemed to pass over ? ” 

Here, metaphorically, it is Egypt which is referred to as 
Rahab (see ch. xxx, 6), but there can be no doubt that the 
legend of Merodach was well known in the extreme west of 
Asia, and that different names were given to the personages 
in this old-world drama. And if Tiawath was identified with 
Rahab, with whom was the god of the Hebrews identified ? 
Surely with Merodach—and in this theory there need be no 
shock to the believer’s mind, no weakening influence on his 
faith, for was there not a noteworthy and gallant Hebrew 
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named Maredecai (Mordecai), and does not his name mean “the 
Merodachite ”’—the follower or worshipper of Merodach ? 
That the Hebrews identified Jah or Jahwah with Merodach 
would seem to be an, undoubted thing, but they did not call 
him by that Sumero-Akkadian name. Nor, apparently, did 
the other nations of the Palestinian tract; indeed, it is 
probable that, for them likewise, he was ai or Jahwah— 
Ya’u and Yawaw"+—the divine appellation which we find 
in the names of men in the early Semitic Babylonian period. 

Another question worthy of notice and connected with 
the Creation-legends is that of the Sabbath. As is well known, 
the Babylonians had the same word, éapattu™, derived, 
according to their own etymology, from the Sumerian Sabat, 
meaning “heart-rest”, or, perhaps better, “ mid-rest.” 
Now the words are so much alike that there is no need to seek 
any further for their derivation—this seems to be satisfactory 
in every respect. But there is a great difference between the 
Babylonian sapattu™ and the west-Semitic sabbath, for the 
former was monthly—it was celebrated on the 15th—while 
the latter was weekly. Both were based on the phases of 
the moon, the latter marking the quarters, and the former the 
mid-monthly full moon. That the Babylonians had an idea 
of the seven-day week is undoubted, but it was simply a day 
unsuited for work; and for certain duties referring to “‘ the 
shepherd of the great peoples”, the king, the seer, and the 
physician. 

The seven days of the Creation, therefore, find no place 
in the Babylonian legend of that great event—it is an 
exclusively west-Semitic detail. That the Hebrews should 
have taken the word sabbath and applied it to a great weekly 
rest-day, however, is only natural. This way may have been 
suggested by the seven-day Babylonian “ evil (or unlucky) 
day”, but the Hebrews made of it a strictly weekly day of 


2 See The Tablets of the Berens Collection (Asiatic Society Monographs, 
vol. xvi), No. 101. 
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rest, not merely unsuitable for certain occupations of certain 
people, but obligatory upon the whole nation for all work. 
This is one of the points which differentiated the faith of 
Jah and Jahwah from that of the worshippers of Merodach. 
All this naturally goes to show that the old Semitic 
civilization was not all due to Babylon, and that “ pan- 

Babylonism ” is in reality misnamed. Legends, and teaching, 

and inventions, and all that nations can claim as their culture 

and their knowledge, passed to and fro in ancient times as 
they do now—Amoria borrowed from Babylon, and Babylon 
from Amoria—the borrowing of the latter may have been less 
than that of the former, that is all. 

Naturally the Amorite question is an extensive one, and 
space fails me for a development of it to its full extent, but 

I may be able to add my quota to the subject later on. In 
’ the meanwhile, it may be stated that Professor A. T. Clay, 

of Yale, has made this subject peculiarly his own. His first 

book upon the subject was published in 1909,! and in it he 
dealt with all the questions bearing upon the relations of the 
two nationalities—the Creation, the Sabbath, the ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs, the Deluge story, and the original 
home of the Semites. An interesting section is that dealing 
. with Amurri in the Cuneiform and the west-Semitic 
inscriptions. Ur of the Chaldees is also ‘treated of. 

It was upon these lines that Professor Clay spoke. in his 
lecture delivered before the United Asiatic Societies in 
September, 1919, and nowa new bookfrom his pen isannounced. 
Its title is The Empire of the Amorites, and it is issued by the ° 
Yale University Press. Professor Clay believes that itis to the 
Amorites, and not to Babylonia, that the Hebrews owed their 
civilization. This is a view with which all reasonable minds 
will agree, but the give and take of all nations, ancient as well 
as modern, must be held to have had its influence, and 
Babylonia, through the Amorites, must have communicated 


} Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, Philadelphia, Sunday 
School Times Company, 1909. 
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culture, such as it was, not only by that channel, but alsé 
by means of other intervening states, to all the peoples around. 
It is Babylonian history and tradition which are referred to in 
the: tenth and eleventh chapters of Genesis, not Amorite. 
But with one thing we can all heartily agree, namely, that 
Babylonian influence is not connected with the story of 
Samson, a “sungod”’, Joshua, Gideon, Saul, and David, 
whom the pan-Babylonians are inclined to regard as forms of 
solar or lunar Babylonian deities.1_ If there are any elements 
of the worship of Merodach applied to Christ in the Gospels, . 
that is probably more a matter of chance than of intention on 
the part of the primitive Christian Church. Merodach and 
Tammuz both met with violent deaths, one to bring about the 
creation of mankind, and the other when hunting a wild 
boar— the wild boar of winter ”—but did either of them die 
upon the cross to save mankind from their sins ?_ Those heroes 
of the Hebrews seem to be connected with solar and lunar 
myths about as much as Napoleon was, and Professor Clay’s 
books are doing real service in making this clear. 


1 See the short notice of Professor Clay’s book in the Expository Tim 
for October, 1919, p. 27. 


Note on the Paris Conference 


The second joint session of the associated Asiatic Societies 
was held at Paris last July and delegates and members of 
our Society and of the American Oriental Society attended 
it in response to the invitation of the Société Asiatique. 

The session began with a reception at the Musée Guimet 
at 3 o’clock on July 6, when delegates and members were 

* welcomed and papers and communications on Oriental matters 
were read, and the reception closed with a light collation. 
The next day two sections were constituted, one dealing with 
Nearer Asia and the other with Eastern Asia. They met in 
the morning and in the afternoon. Papers contributed by 
members of the different societies were read and discussions 
followed in each section. In the evening the President, 
M. Senart, held a reception at his house. The same procedure 
was observed in the morning of July 8, and in the afternoon 
all met in a combined session and considered further arrange- 
ments touching the entente between the societies. The 
association closed with a banquet in the evening, at which 
the Société Asiatique entertained the foreign members. 
We would acknowledge most warmly the perfect courtesy 
and cordiality of our hosts, and the complete friendliness 
that prevailed among all the members. 

Our Society was represented by Mr. Pargiter (Vice- 
President), Dr. Thomas (Hon. Secretary), and Professor 
Langdon, who were appointed delegates by the Council, 
and also Mr. Grant Brown (Hon. Treasurer). 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE HOME OF RAMANANDA 

In his interesting paper on “ The Historical Position of 
Raminanda ”,) Dr, Farquhar has repeated the statement 
frequently made by previous writers that Riméinanda came 
from the South of India. “ Tradition,” he says, “ declares 
that he came from the South”; and again, “I am inclined 
to believe that Ramananda was an ascetic belonging to this 
sect [which regarded Rama as the eternal god], and that he 
came to the North, bringing its doctrine with him.” As 
this supposed southern birth is the basis of a great part of 
Dr. Farquhar’s arguments as to the origin of the doctrines 
preached by Rimananda, the point is one of some importance, 
and I would ask permission to question it. 

Beyond stating the existence of a “tradition”, 
Dr. Farquhar offers no proof of his statement, and I must 
confess that, so far as my reading has gone, I do not remember 
coming across such a tradition in genuine Indian sources. 
So far as I am aware, it exists only amongst European scholars 
and those who have copied from them, and may be traced 
back to Wilson’s remarks on p. 47 of his Religious Sects of the 
Hindus. Wilson, it is true, does not definitely state that 
Ramananda came from the South, but such is a natural 
inference from his account and its context, which has misled 
many people. I myself was for long of the same opinion, till 
I had had opportunities of examining original authorities. 

So far as I know, all genuinely Indian accounts agree in 
stating that Ramananda was born at the Prayaga (Allahabad). 
Not one word is said as to his southern origin, and the fact 
that he was stated to be a Kanyakubja Brahmana is decisively 
against such a theory. Impossible or marvellous legends 
may grow up regarding the founder of a sect, but one thing 


*1 JRA. 1920, pp. 185M. 
JRAS. OCTOBER 1920. 40 
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about which we may expect a tradition to be accurate is the 
name of the Brahmanical sept to which he belonged. Anyone 
acquainted with the Indian caste-system will understand 
the great importance attached to a correct record of the 
particulars of the caste of the man, from whom, in religion, 
their descent is recorded in carefully kept genealogies. So 
important is it considered that when, as in the case of Tulasi- 
dasa, it is uncertain, it becomes a matter of acute controversy. 
On the other hand, when all are agreed on this matter, we may 
accept the tradition as a true one, and I believe that this is 
the case in regard to Ramananda. ; 

I could quote many authorities to prove Ramfnanda’s 
northern birth, but shall content myself with two. 
RamAananda’s date is uncertain. Dr. Farquhar puts his activity 
as teacher between 1430 and 1470 a.v. I do not pretend 
to agree or to disagree with this, but accepting it, for the sake 
of argument, as correct, the earliest authority with which 
I am acquainted is the Bhakta-mala of Nabhi-disa. This 
was written at the request of Agra-dasa, who was third in 
descent, in line of teacher and disciple, from Raménanda. 
The best and latest Indian authority, Sitdrima-éarana 
Bhagavan Prasida, dates its composition as between 1583 
and 1623 a.p.,! or about a hundred years after Ramananda’s 
prime of life. | Nabha-dasa was fourth in descent from 
Ramananda, the guruparamparé being Raméananda, 
Ananténanda, Krsna-dasa Paihari, Agra-disa, Nabha-dasa. 
His authority, therefore, cannot be lightly disregarded, 
especially because he is silent regarding the more miraculous 
events with which Ramananda’s life is adorned by subsequent 
writers. The 30th Chappai of the Bhakta-mala runs as 
follows :— 


arrange vata waa waft waa ¥ WyWEA | 
Zarares faite wer afear eftariz | 
qe Weaig AU AAA AT AAT Il 
+ His edition of the Bhakta-mala, p. 460. 
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waa ofedt att a atatt ae 

aft aca wear aa at afm eek 
faa % warie wae faaara fre ay war! 

wicmgs wats wary wafa aga & aye se 

“The radiance of the successors of the holy Raméanuja, 
like the water of life, spread over the whole world. 

(Amongst these successors) were Dévicarya and, secondly, 
the glorious Haryinanda. (A disciple) of the latter was 
Raghavananda, who gave high dignity to all the faithful. 

Armed with a certificate (that he had conquered all his 
opponents) he travelled over the earth and (finally) settled 
in Kasi (i.e. Benares). (There) made he firm the faith of all 
the four stages of life and of the four castes. 

(Rama), the Cause of Weal to the universe, manifested 
Himself, and became incarnate in the body of his (disciple) 
Ramananda. The radiance of the successors, etc.” 

From this we see that it was Raménanda’s teacher, 
Raghavinanda, who came from the South, and after much 
wandering had settled at Benares. There, and not in the South, 
he had Raménanda as his disciple. 

The other authority is the work referred to by Dr. Farquhar 
himself, the Agastya-savihitd. I-have seen the original work 
in one edition, which contains no life of Ramananda, but 
interpolations are common features of this class of Agamas. 
On the other hand, the Hindi version also mentioned by 
Dr. Farquhar (p. 190) is simply a life of the teacher, and claims 
to be a translation of the part of the Agastya-sarihita relating 
to him. The life therefore does appear in some recensions of 
the latter work, and cannot be very modern, for it is accepted 
as a part of a Bhagavata Agama, written in Sanskrit, and, 
moreover, like the Bhakta-mala, is not adorned with 
marvellous legends about its hero. It praises him enough in 
allconstience. No detail is omitted to exalt the auspiciousness 


1 It is an article of faith with his followers that Raminanda was an 
incarnation of Rimacandra. 
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of the moment of his birth, in which, according to the 
author, Rima himself became incarnate in human form, and 
if the legends now believed had been current at the time that 
the life was composed it is impossible to imagine that they 
would not have also been reverently inserted. But there are 
none of them. I therefore urge that considerable confidence 
can be put in its statements of fact regarding Ramananda’s 
parentage. The passages quoted are taken from pp. 5 ff. of 
edition? of the Hindi translation in my possession :—- 
are oarft aga wa aft ato aa afewara aaa) 
afe wrat aera eft = fawaafea faa gta 1 
aa ayy dara wet ACAI WATT | 
aerge Sfe grt” za afer wqUrT ti 
wet aera watt | | ager fax orfs wert 1 
ara aftaat qa gat) = afmedtrgata fasraat i 
ara atten faa at arth) aaa afefa arg at ot 
arg fea eft ata fratat) faraad aca ewarat i 
wat area wate yitat! «owe wfaa ata cf tat i 
wan gfaat are fafeat! fawedtarga wea afar i 
WY WISA BTC WITRT HTH | A TE Ala HA YH UT i 


* * * * * 
arat mara otifea wa | | fafuaa waaas fafa ate 1 
var aa afafe acaTa | | Crave qaTH gaa 

* . * * * * 
ug waa ata ee aT | aa fe’ Ufea ute faerct i 
faafe weatfa Fre gecnit! yf we aeaTat at 
aet az Gara faiat | wae faa at ae WATT u 
aes Ty faa sa aT | aCe VE Va Te feet 1 
sife arf sersreafe sera! at anar afer fects 
WE TWaITAT ASTAT | Tran fasrafrarat i 

f * Baribaikt, 1902. 
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“Four thousand four hundred years of the foul Kaliyuga 
had elapsed when Hari graciously determined to dwell in the 
world of mankind. At the best of all holy bathing-places, 
the Prayaga, where is the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Yamuna, and whose great virtues are affectionately 
worshipped by the gods themselves,— 

“There lived a fortunate, devoted, and blameless 
Brihmana, of the Kanyakubja sept, by name Bhiri-karma, 
virtuous and prosperous, whose religion was ever devoted to 
Bhakti-yoga. His wife was named Sufil, like unto a second 
Aditi, the beloved of KaSyapa. In her heart did Hari take his 
abode, and free from anxiety did the ten months pass. At last 
came the unfailing, hallowed, month of Magha (January— 
February), and the day loved of the sun (Sunday), the seventh 
of the dark half of the lunar fortnight. The asterism was 
Citra (Spica virginis), lovely and beautiful, and pure in its 
being simultaneous with the Siddhi-yoga. The Lord recognized 
the right moment for his manifestation, when all the planets 
and conjunctions were in auspicious aspects.” 

(Here follows an account of the various omens that attended 
the birth of Raménanda. Then, after narrating the birth and 
consequent rejoicings, the poem goes on—] : 

“ The astrologers and the priest arrived, and according to the 
prescribed rules prepared his horoscope. After performing 
every kind of auspicious rite, they called his name 
‘ Ramananda ’.” 

(Next, his babyhood is described. This it is unnecessary to 
quote. He is invested with the sacred thread. Then—]’ 

«When he had studied for four years at the Prayaga, no 
Pandit (sufficiently) learned could be found to teach him, so 
after consulting with his father, who was much pleased at his 
progress, he went to Kadi (Benares), where he thoroughly 
mastered the Védas and the Vedanta. At the age of 16 he 
determined to look out for a good and wise guru, or spiritual 
preceptor, who should be as it were a sun to the Sri 
Sarppradaya lotus, and know the ship that would carry him 
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. 
over the ocean of existence. So he adopted Raghavananda as 
his guru, he being a devotee of Rama and a receptacle of all 
discrimination.” 

Nothing could be plainer than this. Riménanda was a 
Kanyakubja Brahmana, born at the Prayaga, where he passed 
his childhood and learnt the elements of Sanskrit. He then 
studied at Benares, and, finally, there became a disciple of 
Righavananda. Moreover, there is no mention of his being 
a member of any sect tinged with Advaita leanings. On the 
contrary, he was an orthodox member of the Sri Sampradiya, 
and as such an acknowledged follower of Raminuja. Again 
there is not a particle of evidence pointing to any residence 
in the South. 

For these reasons, until Dr. Farquhar can bring more proof 
than a statement as to tradition, I am unable to accept his 
theory that Ramananda came from the South, or the 
arguments founded on it. 

That the Adhyatma Ramayana exercised great influence 
on Ramfnanda’s successors, such as Tulasi-disa, may be 
admitted. But that they adopted its peculiar points of dogma, 
such as the Sakta element, or the rape of an illusory Sita, is 
to my mind very doubtful. Indeed, my old friend Pandit 
Sudhakara Dvivédin used to tell me that the great argument 
against the authenticity of the apocryphal Réma-satsai, 
attributed to Tulasi-dasa, was the fact that it gave excessive 
prominence to the deity of Sita. For this reason, and also 
on account of its language, he said that most authorities 
considered it to be the work, not of the great poet, but of a 
later Kayastha author of the same name. It was amongst 
the Kayasths that the special worship of Sité was particularly 
popular. 

Groror A. Grierson. 


CAMBERLEY, 
August 4, 1920. 
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ABRACADABRA 

Many suggestions have been made to explain the origin 
and meaning of the enigmatic and mystic formula of 
“ Abracadabra’, which was used as an amulet against 
fever and other sickness without any satisfactory result. 

I shall suggest a quite new explanation which seems to me 
to be the right one without any doubt. 

I think this formula was originally used by the Arabs, 
and probably by Arab Jews. It * *  oemnipoaition of three 


Arabic words, Abra cad abra {- Al Ss j ei) which mean: 
“He (the patient) may be recovered, certainly he may be 


recovered.” The use of the derived IV form IZ ly instead 


er 
of the fundamental I form ((¢_»), is due to the influence 


of the New Hebrew, where the root N72 in its derived 
IV form (N™73") expresses the meaning to be recovered. 

If we may not accept this influence of New Hebrew, the 
formula may be left as pure Arabic, and translated in this 
way: May He (God) cure (the patient), certainly He may 
cure (him). The omission of the name of God in such 
expressions is quite usual i in Arabic. Compare, for instance, 


the expression of thanks ow on S May He (God) increase 


your welfare. 
Davip YELLIN 


(Jerusalem). 


eee 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Erupes ArcukoLociques er Eranocraruiques. Les 
Atnous prs Ines Kourmus. By R. Toru. Journal of 
the College of Science, Imperial University of Tokyo, 
vol. xlii, art. 1, January, 1919. pp. 337, with 38 plates 
and 118 illustrations in the text. ; 

The author of this article——the Professor of Anthropology 
in the Imperial University of Tokyo,—contributes an 
interesting addition to what has been previously published on 
the subject of the Ainu. This people,—a degenerate and 
decreasing “white ’’ or Caucasic race, classed with other 
small peoples like the Toda of the Nilghéri Hills and others 
in Asia, (Keane’s Ethnology, 1901, pp. 224 and 418, etc.)—at 
one time occupied a considerable part, if not the whole, of 
Japan,—see Basil Hall Chamberlain’s monograph on Japanese 
Place-names in the light of Ainu studies, which forms an early 
number of the present Journal. Within historical times they 
figure in the north-east as a barbarous people alien and 
hostile to the advancing Japanese. 

Our author divides the remnant of them which survives 
into four classes,—the Ainu of the Island of Yezo, those of 
Saghalin (Japanese Karafuto), those of the Kurile Islands, 
which form the special subject of his present article, and, the 
’ fourth, those of the northern part of the mainland of Japan 

who have become absorbed in the general population there, 

and consequently figure ordinarily as Japanese. No one 
travelling through that part of Japan can fail to be struck 
with the strongly-marked Ainu features of many of the 
population. Professor Torii frankly classes them as a section 
of the Ainu. In Appendix V he views the Ainu of the more 
southerly parts of Japan as having in previous times become, 
in a similar way, absorbed, in part at least, in the general 
Japanese population. 
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The section of the race which inhabits the Island of Yezo 
has been well described by the Rev. John Batchelor, who lived 
among and with them for some time, and by others. In 
treating of the Ainu of the Kurile Islands Professor Torii 
collects information from the descriptions of them by the 
Russian Kracheninnikof (1768), and by men of our own time ; 
and to this he adds valuable information regarding the 
geography of the islands, and the physiology, language, 
habits, and occupations, religion, history, clothing, and 
ornaments, implements, domestic utensils, food, ete., of the 
meagre remnant of this people. He gives some account of 
their neighbours ; and describes his finds of the neolithic age 
in the islands. This varied information was collected by 
him mainly during a visit which he paid to the islands in 1899. 
To the 118 figures in the text he has added 38 well-executed 
plates, some of them coloured, in illustration of his subject. 
A table of anthropometric measurements is also given. 

Professor Torii discusses at some length the theory that there 
lived in Yezo a primitive people, different from the Ainu, 
who have been called the Koro-pok-kuru, or Kobito,—cave- 
dwellers, or pigmies. He is evidently of opinion that no such 
separate race existed, but that the neolithic implements and 
rude pottery which are found there are nothing else than 
remains of the early Ainu themselves, I may mention that 
I have seen, in the house of a Buddhist priest in Matsumai, 
a collection of stone implements which had been found in 
that district. Those implements were in no way diminutive, 
and showed fine workmanship and finish. They must have 
been the work of a people who had reached a stage of con- 
siderable development. 

In Appendix I the Professor takes up the much-discussed 
question of the rock-inscription, laid bare in 1877, in a cavern 
near the port and town of Otaru, on the south-west coast of 
Yezo. On this question he finally submits a proposed solution 
of his own,—that the markings there cut in the rock are a real 
inscription, in writing resembling that of the Turcs of the 
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Orkhon in Mongolia, or, better, of the Yenesei; that this 
inscription was executed not so likely by Turcs themselves as 
by Tungus, who learned this alphabet from the Tures ; that 
it is a burial inscription of Tungus whose remains were found 
in the cavern; and that it dates probably from the seventh 
or eighth century. At p. 297 he gives, in parallel columns, 
the Orkhon and Yenesei forms of the letters alongside of those 
* of the Otaru inscription. His proposed solution merits the 
attention of experts. 

In Appendix IV he describes certain tombs in Yezo, and 
compares them with tombs of the Tungus of the Orkhon and 
of the Yenesei. From those, and from the vestiges of some 
defensive works, he infers that the Tungus once occupied 
positions at the mouth and in the basin of the Ishikari River, 
and in other parts of Yezo. He adds a historical notice of 
their presence at one time in the Island of Sado. 

In Appendix V Professor Torii presents his hypothesis of 
the Tungusic origin of the Mongoloid Japanese of the neolithic 
age,—the Yamato ; and, at p. 236, adduces resemblances in 
their later equipments and customs in support of this view. 
I do not find that he notices that the Japanese house, with 
its sliding doors and windows, and raised place of honour in 
the inner apartment, seems to have preserved a reminiscence 
Of a Mongolic race living in tents. 

He links up with the deductions which he makes from the 
archeological evidence found by him the traditional early 
Japanese history which has been preserved in the Ko-ji-ki 
and Nihon-gi,—works which have, been made accessible to 
readers of English in the translations of B. H. Chamberlain 
and W. G. Aston, respectively. 

James Trove. 
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Trente Taserres Cappabocrennes. By Dr. G. Conrenav. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1919. 

In my communication on “A Ladies’ College in 
Cappadocia”, which appeared in this Journal last October, 
I have already drawn attention to Dr. Contenau’s work. 
It is a valuable addition to our knowledge of ancient 
Cappadocia in the age of the Third Dynasty of Ur, that is 
to say, about 2400 z.c. Just before the war the natives 
discovered about 2,000 tablets at Kara Euyuk, 5 kilometres 
north-east of Kaisariyeh, the site of the chief emporium of 
the early Babylonian metal trade, where all the other tablets 
of the same class, first noticed and named “ Cappadocian ” 
by Dr. Pinches, have been found, Some 800 tablets were 
* secured by the Turkish Government ; of the rest a few made 

their way into European collections—among others those of 

Dr. Contenau and myself—but the greater part have, for the 

present at all events, disappeared. 

Dr. Contenau has now published thirty of his tablets, with 
transliteration and (in most cases) translation, as well as notes, 
and has made them the subject of a very interesting mono- 
graph. The monograph is, in fact, a model of what such a book 
should be, containing as it does a full account of the 
bibliography of the tablets, their place of origin and date, 
and the character of the script and dialect in which they are 
written. This is followed by a yocabulary and a very useful 
index of the proper names oceurring in them, 

The script is (like the proper names) that of Babylonia 
in the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur, while the language 
is an Assyro-Babylonian dialect which has been. powerfully 
affected by the non-Semitic languages of Asia Minor. 
M. Thureau-Dangin has published a tablet with the imprint 
of a seal giving the name and titles of Ibi-Sin, “‘ king of Ur,” 
and I have published another with what is almost certainly 
the name of the early High-priest of Assyria, Sargon son of 
I{kunum]. At this early period the silver, copper, and lead 
mines of the Taurus were worked for the benefit of the 
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Babylonian firms, and .Babylonian damgari, or commercial 

- travellers, traversed the roads which already intersected 
eastern Asia Minor. M. Contenau has given a map indicating 
the localities in which gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
and manganese are found. The oldest examples of bronze 
yet brought to light have come from the second prehistoric 
city of Troy, and since the bronze with which Western Asia 
and Egypt were supplied at a later date appears to have been 
in large measure derived from Asia Minor, we should expect 
to find tin there also. It is therefore curious that no tin mines 
or workings have thus far been detected there. : 

The name of the city now represented by the mounds of 
Kara Euyuk was Ganis, which is‘evidently the Kanes of the 
Boghaz Keui tablets, of which Dr. Emil Forrer has recently 
informed us. He would identify “the language of Kanes ” 
mentioned in the tablets with the literary Hittite of Boghaz 
Keui ; but this can hardly be right. At all events a thousand 
years before the age of the Hittite empire the language of 
Kanes was an Assyrian dialect. 

I must not part from Dr. Contenau’s volume without 
mentioning that he has appended to his copies of the tablets 
a list of the Cappadocian cuneiform characters with their 
corresponding forms in the inscriptions of Ur, of Khammurabi, 
of Assyria, and of later Babylonia. In short, nothing is 


wanting to make his volume complete. 
A. H. Saver. 


Die acut Sprachen DER Bocuazxir-Inscurmeren. By 
Dr. Ext Forrer. Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, December 18, 1919. 

Dr. Forrer has presented a short but interesting report to 
the Prussian Academy on the various languages which his 
examination of the Boghaz Keui cuneiform tablets has brought 
to light. Hitherto we have assumed that apart from Assyrian 
and Sumerian the only language represented in them is 
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Hittite—the language of that city of Khattu to which the 
tablets belonged. Now Dr. Forrer has discovered that the 
languages are no less than eight in number, and he would 
even deny to the principal among them the right to be called 
Hittite, preferring to give it the name of Kanesian. 

The eight languages are Sumerian, Assyrian, Cappadocian, 
which is, however, merely an Assyrian dialect, Hittite, 
Kharrian, or, as I should prefer to read the name, Murrian, 
Liian or Luvian, “ Proto-Hittite,” and Palauian, to which 
we should also add Aryan. The Sumerian is found not only 
in the vocabularies but also in some fragmentary texts which 
give the pronunciation of the Sumerian words together with 
their translation into Assyrian and Hittite. The Aryan is 
confined at present to borrowed words, of which the most 
important are the numerals contained in a treatise of Kikkuli 
of Mitanni on the training of horses. 

Kharrian or Murrian is a Mitannian dialect, perhaps 
distantly related to Vannic. Portions of a poem composed in it 
by a certain Kesse, and extending over no less than fourteen 
tablets, each of two columns, have been preserved. The 
poem included the story of “ the god Kumerwi ” as well as of 
“the god Galgamis”’, the Gilgames of Babylonia. ‘“‘ Proto- 
Hittite ” is the name given by Dr. Forrer to a language which 
he believes was originally spoken over the major part of the 
Hittite region. Thanks to bilingual texts he has been able 
to decipher it to a certain extent. It proves to be a prefixal 
and not a postfixal language, and so resembles Gruzian or 
Abkhasian, and like them has an extremely complicated 
grammar. The cases are indicated by position only; the 
plural by the prefix le. The demonstratives and possessive 
pronouns are prefixed, or, rather, incapsulated, Je-a-sakh, 
for example, being “those bad ones”. Instances of the 
verbal forms are wa-kh-kun, “he remarked him,” se-kh- 
kuwat and ta-kh-kuwat, “he seized him,’ where kh is the 
infixed “him ”. 

Palauian seems to have been reserved for incantations. 
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According to Dr. Forrer the city of Palaum was situated 
somewhere between Tokat and Sivas in north-eastern Asia 
Minor. 

Dr. Forrer distinguishes “Luvian” from the Hittite of 
Boghaz Keui and makes it a separate language. But it is 
evident from the grammatical forms and words which he 
quotes that it was really vernacular Hittite, which, unlike 
“the language of the scribes ”, as Hittite is called in one of 
the Liverpool inscriptions, was not intermixed with words and 
forms borrowed from Sumerian, Assyrian, and Aryan. This 
explains why it is that literary Hittite is once called 
“ Luvian”, Léi-li, “ in Luvian,” taking the place of the more 
usual nisi-li, “(to be pronounced) nasally.” 

“Dr. Forrer would term literary Hittite “Kanesian”, 
chiefly on the ground that by the side of “the bard of the 
city of Khattu” mention is made of “the bard of the city 
of Kanes”. Kanes, however, is clearly the Ganis of the 
Cappadocian tablets, that is, the modern Gyul-tepe, 3 miles 
from Kaisaryeh, and it therefore can have nothing to do with 
Boghaz Keui. An interesting fragment describes Kanes as 
opposing a king of the dynasty of Akkad along with the 
Khatti and the country of Kureattra or Garsaura. This must 
be an allusion to the campaign of Sargon of Akkad, a legendary 
account of which is contained in the cuneiform tablet found 
in the house of the Hittite ambassador at Tel-el-Amarna, 
of which I have given a transliteration and translation in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology (November, 
1916). 

A. H. Sayce. 


Tue Kasur Series or Texrs anp Stupres, Nos. VIII— 
XXIV. Edited with notes by Mauimandpipuyiva 
Muxunpa Rima Sisrei. Srinagar, Bombay printed. 
1918. 8s. 

The numbers of this series which we have here to record 
are all, with one exception (No. XXI) Sanskrit texts, and bear 
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upon various phases of the Saiva theology of Kashmir. 
No. VIII is the Vijfidna-bhairava, a Tantric work, with com- 
mentary by Ksémaraja & Sivopadhyaya ; No. IX, the same 
work with the commentary Kaumudi of Ananda Bhatta ; 
No. X, the Stava-cintamani of Bhatta Narayana, 120 
devotional verses, with commentary by Ksémaraja ; No. XI, 
Mahéévarananda’s Mahartha-mafijari, with the author’s own 
exposition; No. XII, Punydananda’s Kama-kala-vilisa, 
a work of fifty-five verses with prose exposition ; No. XIII, 
the Sattriméat-tattva-sandoha, twenty-one anonymous verses, 
with commentary by Rajinaka Ananda; No. XIV, Cakrapani- 
datta’s Bhivépahara, forty-seven devotional verses, with 
Ramya-déva’s commentary, to’ which is appended Adya- 
natha’s Bodha-paticasika, another metrical tract; No. XV, 
the Para-privésiki, a tract by Ksémaraja; No. XVI, 
Ksémaraja’s Spanda-sanddha, another tract; No. XVII, 
Abhinava-gupta’s Tantra-sira, a digest of Tantric doctrine ; 
No. XVIII, the Pard-triméiké, a metrical tract, with 
Abhinava-gupta’s commentary Tattva-vivéka; No, XIX, 
‘Vama-déva’s tract Janma-marana-vicara ; No. XX, Goraksa- 
natha’s tract Amaraugha-sisana; No. XX, Sitikantha’s 
Maha-naya-prakisa, comprising fourteen udayas of Old 
Kashmiri verse (a most important document of the ancient 
language) with Sanskrit prose exposition ; No. XXII, Utpala- 
déva’s Iévara-pratyabhijiié with Abhinava-gupta’s com- 
mentary °vimarsini (wrongly styled in the title-page “ The 
Iishwara-pratyabhijiié vimarshini of Utpaladeva, with com- 
mentary by Abhinava-Gupta”); No. XXIII, vol. i of 
Abhinava-gupta’s Tantraléka, a survey of Tantric doctrine 
with Jayaratha’s exposition; and No. XXIV, Tantra-vata- 
dhanika, a metrical tract by Abhinava-gupta. Space forbids 
us to give more than this catalogue of the contents of these 
interesting and valuable publications, which do much credit 


to the learning and energy of the editor. 
L. D. B. 
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GRAMMAR OF GONDI AS SPOKEN IN THE Betut Disrrrcr, 
Cenrrat Provinces, Inpia, with VocasuLary, FouxK- 
TaLes, Stories, AND Songs or THE Gonps. Vol. I: 
Grammar. By C. G. Caenevix Trencu. Printed 
by the Superintendent, Government Press, Madras, 
1919. 83s. 

Mr. Trench has made a thorough study of Gondi, and he has 
every reason to be satisfied with the result. He has given us 
an excellent sketch of the grammar of the language as spoken 
in the Betul district. After a short introduction he deals with 
the pronouns, the verb, the noun, the adjective, the adverb, 
prepositions, interjections, conjunctions, numerals, and 
syntax, and as an appendix he gives some interesting 
information about the exogamous section into which the 
Gonds are divided and about different terms for the various 
members of the family, words connected with crops, agri- 
culture, sport, and trees, and lastly some selected verbs are 
given in different forms. The final portion of the first volume 
is taken up by a short English-Gondi vocabulary. 

The first thing that strikes one in reading through 
Mr. Trench’s little book is the great care he has bestowed on 
the proper noting of the different sounds. His way of 
describing them is sometimes a little unusual. What he calls 
palatal ¢, d, and r-s, are usually designated cerebral or lingual, 
and I can hardly think of an that is not nasal. But it is 
always easy to see what is meant, and the marking of the 
sounds seems to be absolutely reliable. _ 

Everybody who has had to deal with spoken dialects from 
a grammatical point of view knows how important it is to 
be careful in this respect. A slight variation in sound can 
occasionally open the eye to phonetic laws of the most far- 
reaching importance. Mr. Trench has rendered a great service 
to Dravidian philology in devoting his attention to the 
phonetics of Gondi, and, further, his sketch of the grammar is 
very instructive and gives much new material. 

The author repeatedly quotes my own description of the 
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Dravidian languages in the fourth volume of the Linguistic 
Survey, which he erroneously describes as the work of 
Sir George Grierson. This latter fact I only mention because 
it would be unfair to blame Sir George for such statements 
as may be wrong or for such shortcomings which are not due 
to the peculiar kind of materials available for the purposes 
of the Survey. The blame should be addressed to me and not 
to him. 

Mr. Trench remarks that it is a pity that the verb 
kiana, to do, has been chosen for illustrative purposes in the 
Linguistic Survey as well as in Williamson’s grammar. So 
far as the Survey is concerned, the reason was that 
Williamson’s grammar was one of my chief sources. 
Mr. Trench here touches one of the weak points of the 
Linguistic Survey. The materials upon which the description 
of the non-Aryan languages, which was my principal share in 
the Survey, is based, were mostly specimens prepared by 
officials, and it would have been unfair to expect that they 
should throughout be trained in phonetics and in the exigencies 
of grammatical lore. Works like Mr. Trench’s grammar 
would have been extremely useful, and so was Mr. William- 
son’s sketch. But no practical grammar and no written 
specimens are sufficient to solve every question connected 
with Gondi phonetics and grammar. It would be necessary 
that a scholar thoroughly trained in modern phonetical and 
grammatical methods should go out and personally study 
the various forms of Gondi on the spot. 

Gondi is, after all, philologically one of the most interesting 
Dravidian tongues, because it has not at an early date been 
reduced to writing and does not possess a literature. It would 
be possible in the Gondi dialects to study the old Dravidian 
tendencies and also the results of non-Dravidian influence 
of various kinds. -Gondi has in its neighbourhood Aryan as 
well as Kolarian tongues, and we must even reckon with the 
possibility that it has to a great extent replaced some Kolarian 
dialect, such as Kurku, so that we might expect to find 
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Kolarian peculiarities in phonetics and grammar ameng the 
speakers of the language. 

Mr. Trench’s grammar contains several details which are 
highly important from this point of view, and show how wide 
a field Gondi actually offers to the philologist. On p. 12 we 
find an interesting remark about the variation in the inflection 
of Gondi verbs. ‘The absence of a script,” the author 
remarks, “is mainly responsible for this variation. Euphony 
has run wild, and as its principles vary, to some extent, with 
the individual speaker, alternative forms abound.” I take this 
to mean that some of the sounds of Gondi are still far from 
being quite correctly described. The ear is no safe judge, and 
the same sound may at different times make a different 
impression. The more important it is to get reliable phono- 
grams of such sounds, and such ought to be prepared on a large 
scale. 

Mr. Trench’s remark further points to the composite nature 
of the tribes speaking Gondi. We cannot consider the language 
simply from the standpoint of Dravidian philology ; also 
Aryan and Kolarian peculiarities might be expected to occur. 
Mr. Trench himself is inclined to consider the general 
agreement in syntax between Gondi and Hindi, as the result 
of the influence of the latter. “The first Aryan invaders,” 
he thinks, “found it necessary to learn Gondi, but spoke it 
badly, readily assimilating the vocabulary but not the syntax. 
Accordingly, like the average English schoolboy abroad in 
France, they forced their own syntax on the language. Eager 
to copy the superior race, the Gondi concluded that the 
Hindified Gondi was the more correct, and adopted it 
wholesale.” , 

This explanation is very ingenuous, but perhaps a little too 
ingenuous, and I suppose most scholars will continue to stick 
to the old theory that the general agreement in syntax, as 
also in grammatical principles, between the Aryan and 
Dravidian tongues of India is due to the fact that Aryan 
languages are to a very great extent spoken by tribes whose 
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ancestors used some Dravidian or Kolarian tongue and trans- 
ferred their linguistic tendencies to their new speech. 

The Aryan influence in Gondi is in reality very little 
prominent in grammar, though some few Aryan forms can 
be traced. We see much more of it in vocabulary, and 
Mr. Trench’s remarks about the adaptation of Hindi verbs 
are interesting. They show that the principle is about the 
same as in Khidmatgarhi, with its “roast karo”, “ fowl 
karo”, etc. The general tendency to assimilate words but 
not grammar is further well illustrated by cases such as 
haiyul, he is, haiyur, neuter haiyung, they are, where the 
Aryan base has been provided with Gondi suffixes. 

If we bear in mind that Gondi is in Betul spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Kurku, and that it has in all probability 
to some extent intruded itself upon people who had formerly 
spoken Kurku, we should not wonder to find some Kolarian 
features in Gondi. In the Linguistic Survey I have supposed 
that the doublets of the plural of the personal pronoun of 
the first person in Dravidian tongues is an innovation due to 
the infusion of Kolarian principles. Though I am now very 
much in doubt about the soundness of this view, it is of interest 
to note that the inclusive form in Betul Gondi is the Aryan 
loanword aplé. I should not like to put too much stress on 
this point. On the other hand, I think it highly probable that 
the curious use of pronominal suffixes in cases such as and 
Koitu-né andan, I Gond-I am, I am a Gond, etc., is due to 
Kolarian tendencies with some speakers of Gondi. 

Tt would be possible to find many further details in 
Mr. Trench’s book which might widen our horizon and explain 
features which seemed to be inexplicable. That has not, how- 
ever, been his aim. He has not had the purpose to give us 
a reasoned grammatical analysis, but to present us with a 
faithful representation of the principal facts of the spoken 
language. And this he has succeeded in doing in such a way 
that Dravidian philology has every reason for being thankful. 

Srey Konow. 
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CuronoLocy or THz Larsa Dynasty. By Erratene Mears 
Grice, Ph.D., Member of the Yale Babylonian Seminary. 
Yale Oriental Series, Vol. IV, 1. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1919, 


Though this is but a small book of 43 pages, it is one of the 
most important publications of its kind as yet issued. Asall . 
Biblical students are aware, the fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
presents problems which, though often thought to be solved, 
are now known to be far from receiving their correct 
explanation. At first Arioch was identified with Rim-Sin, 
but this could only have come about owing to a wrong 
assimilation on the part of the sacred writer. And to make 
even this fit, it was needful to identify the Biblical Ellasar 
with the Babylonian dl Larsa, “ city of Larsa,” with a trans- 
position of two consonants and one vowel, making Lasar 
instead of Larsa. The present writer, in following those who 
identified Rim-Sin’s brother, Warad-Sin (which, in Sumerian, 
might be read £ri-Aku), with Arioch, cannot claim to have 
been any more successful than his predecessors and his 
contemporaries. Though we did not know it, a successful 
solution, with the material at our command, was unattainable, 
and at present it must be admitted that we seem to be as far 
from a satisfactory identification as ever. 

The chronology of the Dynasty of Larsa was revealed by 
the text, in duplicate, published by Professor Clay in his 
excellent collection of inscriptions in vol. i of the Yale 
Babylonian Series. The present work, however, deals with 
the date-lists, as far as they are known, of some of the later 
kings of the dynasty. These rulers are Gungunu™, the fifth, 
Abi-saré, the sixth, Sumu-ili, the seventh, Nfir-Rammiani, the 
eighth, Sin-idinna™, the ninth, Sin-iriba™, the tenth, Sin- 
iki8a™, the eleventh, Warad-Sin (? Arioch), the thirteenth, and 
Rim-Sin (also identified with Arioch), the fourteenth of the 
dynasty. The dates, which are all in Sumerian, are given in 
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transcription, with all the variants and references, and 
excellently translated by the authoress. - 

Naturally the first things that a student, on looking at this 
material, seeks, are the historical references, especially those 
bearing upon the fourteenth chapter of Genesis—for we-ought 
to find here, either in the reign of Warad-Sin or of Rim-Sin, 
the two brothers who have been successively identified with 
Arioch, some mention of an expedition westwards, that is, 
to Palestine. In this, however, we are disappointed—there 
is apparently no reference to anything of the kind, and the 
names of the other three allied kings are absent. 

Unfortunately such evidence as is given in these colophon- 
dates cannot be conclusive, especially when we take into 
consideration the long reign of Rim-Sin. What his age could 
have been at the time of his death, it is impossible to say, 
but it seems probable that he was then incapable of taking 
part in any military operations, and perhaps, also, in public 
affairs, which may have been performed by a regent. 
According to the colophon-dates, a new era—and therewith 
a new method of dating—began with Rim-Sin’s 3lst 
year, when the city of Isin fell into his hands. For the 
remainder of his reign the dating of his documents was based 
on this event, the last date being the 3lst year of that 
era. And in this connexion it is to be noted that this seems to 
have divided Rim-Sin’s reign into two equal parts—a strange 
coincidence. Though the latter half, from his own records— 
or rather from these dates—was altogether uneventful, in 
reality this was not the case, as we know from the records of 
Samsu-iluna, Hammu-rabi’s son and successor on the throne 
of Babylon. Indeed, Hammu-rabi claims to have captured the 
King of Larsa in his own 32nd year, but whether this events 
is correct or not is uncertain. That he became a fugitive, 
on the other hand, is undoubted, and he gave some trouble 
to Samsu-iluna when that monarch came to the throne. 

In all probability most Assyriologists have been inclined to 
regard Larsa as a comparatively small and unimportant state ; 
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and this, when we compare the power of Babylon under the 
dynasty of Babylon, is undoubtedly correct. There is no 
doubt, however, that the rulers of Larsa had so well organized 
their power that they were able to make their political influence 
felt with effect. Many of the colophon-dates refer simply to 
religious, artistic, and utilitarian events, such as the intro- 
duction of the statues of deified kings of Larsa, their 
predecessors, into the temples; the digging of irrigation 
channels, the restoration of temples, etc. Military operations, 
crowned, apparently, with success, are, however, not: wanting. 
Thus, one of the dates of Warad-Sin records the conquest of 
the city Kazallu, and in Rim-Sin’s reign we read of the 
“smiting ” of Erech, Isin, Babylon, Rabiku™, Sutiu™, and 
Warad-Nene, king of Erech (the king’s 15th year). In the 
next year he took Ka-ida (pt-ndrati, “the mouths of the rivers” 
—i.e. the Tigris and Euphrates), and the city Nasaru™. Two 
years later he captured the cities Imgur-Gibil and Zibnatu", 
and this was followed, in his 19th year, by the capture of 
B-Su-Zuena (Bit-Su-Sin) and the city Uzarparra. Two 
years later (his 21st year) he took for Larsa the district 
called KiSurra and devastated Diru™. In the meanwhile, 
apparently, Erech, which he had captured in his 14th 
year, revolted, but was now recaptured and ravaged. To all 
appearance this gave him the command of all the district 
as far as the Persian Gulf, and in order possibly to reconcile 
the people to his rule he provided them with “ abundant 
water ” by digging canals from the interior to the sea. 

The next military operations referred to relate to Rim- 
Sin’s 26th year, when he took the city Damiq-ili-3u, and 
apparently brought the inhabitants of Isin as prisoners to 
Larsa. For some years there was now peace, but seemingly 
discontent again arose in Rim-Sin’s 30th or 31st year, 
when the king captured the city Dannu™ of Isin in a 
single day, but the people were not deported, as was the 
Babylonian custom when a recurrence of revolt was feared. 
The culminating point of this military expedition was reached 
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transcription, with all the variants and references, and 
excellently translated by the authoress. - 

Naturally the first things that a student, on looking at this 
material, seeks, are the historical references, especially those 
bearing upon the fourteenth chapter of Genesis—for we-ought 
to find here, either in the reign of Warad-Sin or of Rim-Sin, 
the two brothers who have been successively identified with 
Arioch, some mention of an expedition westwards, that is, 
to Palestine. In this, however, we are disappointed—there 
is apparently no reference to anything of the kind, and the 
names of the other three allied kings are absent. 

Unfortunately such evidence as is given in these colophon- 
dates cannot be conclusive, especially when we take into 
consideration the long reign of Rim-Sin. What his age could 
have been at the time of his death, it is impossible to say, 
but it seems probable that he was then incapable of taking 
part in any military operations, and perhaps, also, in public 
affairs, which may have been performed by a regent. 
According to the colophon-dates, a new era—and therewith 
a new method of dating—began with Rim-Sin’s 31st 
year, when the city of Isin fell into his hands. For the 
remainder of his reign the dating of his documents was based 
on this event, the last date being the 31st year of that 
era. And in this connexion it is to be noted that this seems to 
have divided Rim-Sin’s reign into two equal parts—a strange 
coincidence. Though the latter half, from his own records— 
or rather from these dates—was altogether uneventful, in 
reality this was not the case, as we know from the records of 
Samsu-iluna, Hammu-rabi’s son and successor on the throne 
of Babylon. Indeed, Hammu-rabi claims to have captured the 
King of Larsa in his own 32nd year, but whether this event? 
is correct or not is uncertain. That he became a fugitive, 
on the other hand, is undoubted, and he gave some trouble 
to Samsu-iluna when that monarch came to the throne. 

In all probability most Assyriologists have been inclined to 
regard Larsa as a comparatively small and unimportant state ; 
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and this, when we compare the power of Babylon under the 
dynasty of Babylon, is undoubtedly correct. There is no 
doubt, however, that the rulers of Larsa had so well organized 
their power that they were able to make their political influence 
felt with effect. Many of the colophon-dates refer simply to 
religious, artistic, and utilitarian events, such as the intro- 
duction of the statues of deified kings of Larsa, their 
predecessors, into the temples; the digging of irrigation 
channels, the restoration of temples, etc. Military operations, 
crowned, apparently, with success, are, however, not wanting. 
Thus, one of the dates of Warad-Sin records the conquest of 
the city Kazallu, and in Rim-Sin’s reign we read of the 
“ smiting” of Erech, Isin, Babylon, Rabiku™, Sutiu™, and 
Warad-Nene, king of Erech (the king’s 15th year). In the 
next year he took Ka-ida (pi-ndriti, “the mouths of the rivers” 
—i.e. the Tigris and Euphrates), and the city Nasaru™. Two 
years later he captured the cities Imgur-Gibil and Zibnatu", 
and this was followed, in his 19th year, by the capture of 
fe-Su-Zuena (Bit-Su-Sin) and the city Uzarparra. Two 
years later (his 21st year) he took for Larsa the district 
called Kigurra and devastated Dtru™. In the meanwhile, 
apparently, Erech, which he had captured in his 14th 
year, revolted, but was now recaptured and ravaged. To all 
appearance this gave him the command of all the district 
as far as the Persian Gulf, and in order possibly to reconcile 
the people to his rule he provided them with “ abundant 
water” by digging canals from the interior to the sea. 

The next military operations referred to relate to Rim- 
Sin’s 26th year, when he took the city Damig-ili-Su, and 
apparently brought the inhabitants of Isin as prisoners to 
Larsa. For some years there was now peace, but seemingly 
discontent again arose in Rim-Sin’s 30th or 31st year, 
when the king captured the city Dannu™ of Isin in a 
single day, but the people were not deported, as was the 
Babylonian custom when a recurrence of revolt was feared. 
The culminating point of this military expedition was reached 
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next year, when the capital itself; the city of Isin, was taken, 
and the era of Isin, as has already been noted, began. 

With regard to the other dates—those referring to the 
everyday benefits of the pious gifts conferred by the king, 
I will only now (owing to the need of economizing space) 
quote one example. This is the colophon-date for Rim-Sin’s 
13th year, which reads as follows :— 


Mu nin-dingir * IM Sag IM * ba-dugga. 
Year he invested the high-priestess of the god IM in IM. 


Apparently it was the duty of the king to signify his assent 
to the appointment of temple-officials and priests in the way 
indicated. In the above example it will be noted that the 
authoress shows her caution, for she does not venture to 
transcribe either the name of the place or its god, otherwise 
than by the syllable IM. Nevertheless, the former is by no 
means doubtful—it is the Muru of W. Asia Inscriptions, ii, 
pl. 60, lines 13 and 22. As to the deity, that should be Hadad 
or Rimmon, for JM is the ideograph of this deity—the god 
of the atmosphere, of wind, and of rain. I do not venture, 
however, to say which of its numerous pronunciations may be 
the right one in this case. Moreover, it is worthy of note 
that the person invested is a priestess, and this presupposes 
some divine female as the goddess of the place—perhaps 
Sala, who seems to have been Rammanu’s (Rimmon’s) spouse. 
The above-named plate, however, suggests that the real name 
of the deity may have been I8hara, one of the names of the 
goddess Istar—see the Journal of the R.AS., 1905, pp. 144 
and 145, line (6). The name of Rimmon occurs under the form 
of /iu-Mir in 1 (2), and again on p. 146, lines (17) ff., where he is 
called Nwm-gigri, Rilamun, Mermeri, Mur (from which the 
name of the city Muru comes), Seru, Adad (better Hadad), 
and {lu-Mer (= Tlu-mir). The candidate, therefore, was 
probably invested as priestess of Ihara in the temple of 
Rimmon at Muru, which seems to have been the centre of 
their worship. 
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Tt is needless to say that all Assyriologists will recognize 
the great merit of this little book, and hope for more work 
from Dr. Ettalene Mears Grice’s pen. It is full of painstaking 
research, and a testimony to the authoress’s tireless industry 
in Assyriological research. 

T. G. Prvcngs. 


A Manvat or THE Benaaui Lanevace. By J. D. ANDERSON. 
Crown 8vo; pp. xviii, 178, 74 x 5 inches. Cambridge. 
1920. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Cambridge University Press is to be congratulated on 
the inception, under the general editorship of Dr. H. F. 
Stewart and Professor H. M. Chadwick, of its series of 
“ Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages”. Dr. Anderson’s 
excellent little work is the first of the series to be published, 
and a résumé of its contents will show the principles of arrange- 
ment that have been laid down by the editors. After a brief 
Introduction dealing with the history and general character 
of the Bengali language, we have seventy-three pages of 
grammar, sixty-eight of graduated specimens, commencing 
with simple fables and ending with poems by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, eleven dealing with the alphabet, and twenty-four 
of a very complete vocabulary. With the exception of the 
pages devoted to the Bengali alphabet, the whole is in the 
Roman character. Of the grammar, twelve pages are devoted 
to orthography and thirty-two to declension and conjugation, 
the remaining thirty pages containing miscellaneous 
information on Sandhi, points of idiom, and so on, occasionally 
necessary for reference. The Accidence, therefore, is not a 
full grammar in the ordinary sense of the term, but is 
designedly a sketch, giving a general view of the principles 
of declension and conjugation and of their chief irregularities. 
This is filled out in detail, and completed by the specimens, 
which are well selected and supplied with copious notes, so 
that the riddle of mastering the language solvitur ambulando. 
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The learner makes his own grammar—or absorbs it—as he 
goes along. 

I have for many years maintained that this is the best and 
surest method of learning to read a language. The question of 
speaking and writing it is different, and requires other methods, 
but these should not be seriously attacked till the learner 
can read books in it with some facility. I have tried it myself 
with several forms of speech, and have found it the quickest 
and the easiest method in the end. It implies first mastering 
the simplest rules of declension and conjugation, which is 
generally a matter of a day or two, and then at once starting 
to read an easy text for which a translation is available. If 
the text is graduated in difficulty, is interesting and varied 
in its subject-matter, and is supplied with a vocabulary, so 
much the better, and all these desiderata have been given 
by Dr, Anderson in the present work. 

I have remarked that nearly the whole manual, including 
the selections, is in the Roman character. Here, again, I am 
strongly of opinion that the right course has been followed. 
A strange alphabet is a terrible impediment to a learner. 
He has to learn it in addition to the language, or, in other 
words, he has to learn two things at once, and too 8tten fails 

_ to do either well. As one who has had to wrestle with many 
Oriental characters, from Armenian to Siamese, I can state 
this with some confidence. The first thing a learner has to 
do is to master the rudiments of inflexion and to collect a small 
vocabulary of common words, and the task, a toilsome one 
at best, should be made as easy for him as possible. Once, 
for some years, I had to examine sets of students in Hindéstani 
—each twice, once after six months’ study and again at the 
end of a year. The first batches were taught from beginning 
to end through the medium of the Persian alphabet. At my 
instance a reform was introduced, and a knowledge of that 
character was no longer required at the first of the two 
examinations. The result was to my mind conclusive. The 
new set of students, who had been studying the language for 
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only six months, showed a greater familiarity with it than 
their predecessors who had been at it for a year. In their 
second six months they easily mastered the character, and 
went out to India with a considerably more thorough know- 
ledge of Hinddsténi than had been achieved by average 
candidates in previous years. 

Dr. Anderson confines his grammatical remarks to literary 
Bengali, spoken only when reading aloud or when addressing 
an audience ore rotundo. He draws attention to the frequent 
instances of vowel-assimilation that occur even in the literary 
form of speech, and gives a brief half-page to the consideration 
of the far greater assimilation of the colloquial language, 
which, owing to the Bengali habit of stressing the first syllable 
of a word—instead of, as elsewhere in Aryan India, the 
penultimate or antepenultimate—reduces such words as 
karatéchilam to kérch’lum or kécch’lum. When, however, 
such forms occur in the reading lessons—and they are common 
in novels and poetry—they are all carefully explained by him, 
and this, I imagine, is the best way of teaching them. So 
far as Ij know, no grammar of colloquial Bengali has ever 
been n, nor is any admitted standard of it in existence. 
I notice that, in his remarks on phonetics, he does not mention 
the common pronunciation of such words as Krsya and Visye 
as Kigto and Bisto. He has probably omitted them as 
vulgarisms, but if they are they are very frequently heard, 
even in the mouths of the educated. 

The sketch of declension and conjugation, though condensed, 
is very complete, and much of it, especially the author’s 
treatment of the passive, is new, and undoubtedly correct. 
It is refreshing to find that Dr. Anderson is writing a Bengali 
grammar and not a grammar of what Bengali would be if it 
had adopted Latin constructions. Amongst people who write 
grammars of Indian languages there have been unfortunately 
many who have tried, or who still would like to try, to force 
an unfortunate Eastern tongue into a framework that does 
not fit it. Oriental languages have their own ways of 
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expressing ideas, and we have no right to assume that they 
necessarily have the same array of voices, moods, and tenses 
that has been forcibly instilled into us in Europe by some 
plagosus Orbilius. 

Works on Oriental languages are not popular reading, but 
some have been known to pass through more than one edition. 
This will no doubt be the destiny of Dr. Anderson’s Manual, 
and therefore I venture to make one suggestion for the second 
edition when the happy time arrives for its issue. It is that 
smaller type should be employed for the chapters on U pasargas, 
Sandhi, and Samédsa. Although these are necessary, they are 
not nearly so important as the rest of the grammar, and 
require merely a preliminary perusal by the beginner, being 
subsequently referred to as occasion may require. Smaller 
type would bring their importance into proper focus, would 
save an unguided student needless alarm, and would allow 
room for another specimen. Of these last there is a generous 
supply, but they are so instructive, and so well edited, that 
there cannot be too many of them. 

I have congratulated the Cambridge University Press on 
securing Dr. Anderson’s services for the preparation of the 
first book of this new series, and I may conclude by offering 
further congratulations to an old friend and fellow-student 
on the successful completion of an excellent work. 

Grorce A. Grierson. 


A Gume To THE Otp OsservaTories AT DELHI, JAIPUR, 
Ussaiy, Benares. By G. R. Kays, F.R.AS., Honorary 
Correspondent of the Archeological Department of India. 
Calcutta: Superintendent Government Printing, India. 
1920. Price, 2 Rs. 4 As., or 3s. 6d. 

In January, 1918, Mr. Kaye published a beautifully 
illustrated work on the Observatories of Jai Singh, and the 
present book gives the chief contents of the former in a con- 
venient form. The principal omissions are the Appendices, 
namely, the Star Catalogues available to Jai Singh, the 
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Astrological Tables, the Geographical Elements, and the 
Technical Terms and Symbols. 

This handy little guide seems to raise the questions : ‘‘ What 
was the purpose that Jai Singh had in view when he erected 
these ponderous instruments?” ‘ Why did he refuse to 
follow the lines of research indicated by the European 
astronomers of his time?” Mr, Kaye says—‘ that Jai Singh 
made no new astronomical discoveries is hardly a fair criterion 
of the value of his work ; for, indeed, a great deal of the most 
valuable astronomical work is not concerned with new 
discoveries. His avowed object was the rectification of the 
calendar, the prediction of eclipses, and so on—work which 
entails a great deal of labour and generally shows,no 
remarkable achievement.” The difficulty in accepting this 
avowed object as the real one lies here—there is no record 
of observations actually made and directed to this purpose. 
This difficulty is emphasized by the fact that, though as late 
as 1891 a Ram Yantra was erected at Jaipur, we have yet 
‘no knowledge of what precise astronomical observations have 
been made, or could be made, with this instrument. 

An examination of many of the instruments themselves— 
combined with acquaintance with the mode of Hindu thought 
—raised the suspicion that the real purpose was astrological, 
not astronomical ; that astronomical knowledge was employed 
in the design of the instruments in expectation that astrological 
information might be secured. One of the instruments at 
Jaipur, the Rasi Valaya, may serve to make this point clear. 
At this Observatory there are twelve examples of the Rasi 
Valaya, all on the same platform, one for each sign of the 
Zodiac ; they are miniatures of the Samrat Yantra, but the 
gnomon points to the pole of the ecliptic when the first point 
of its special sign is on the eastern horizon. The quadrants 
on either side of the gnomon are in the plane of the ecliptic 
instead of in the equator, and the shadow of the gnomon 
would give the longitude of the sun. This would seem an 
ingenious and effective instrument for its purpose, if only it 
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did not presume a precise knowledge of the very thing it 
professed to indicate ; the readings obtained are the readings 
previously calculated. It is useless to the astronomer, though 
no doubt very impressive to the earnest seeker after 
a horoscope, and as valuable a guarantee of good faith as the 
turning up of the cuffs of a conjuror. In the West the 
Nautical Almanac has long served, not only its legitimate 
purposes, but also to save trouble to the astrologer who 
wishes to give an astronomical colouring to his divinations. 
In the East we may perhaps see in these Observatories of 
Jai Singh a real and honest attempt, though an ignorant one, 
to derive the details of a horoscope from the heavens 
themselves. ; 
A. 8. D, Maunprr. 


Economics oF THE Sitk Inpustry : A Srupy in InpusTRIAL 
Organization. By Raran C. Rawttey, M.A., M.Sc. 
pp. xvi-+ 349. London: P. §. King & Son. 1919. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

This is an excellent study of its subject. An earlier work 
of the same author, The Silk Industry and Trade, was reviewed 
in the Journal of October, 1919; and this volume carries his 
study on to the economics of the subject. Within the field 
of his observation the author has turned out a good result, 
packed full with facts, illuminated by close reasoning, and 
marked by thoroughness and care. 

Mr. Rawlley wrote this book as his thesis for the degree of 
D.Sc. Considered as a thesis no praise can be too high. For 
information on production in Kashmir, Italy, and France, 
and on manufacture in France and England, it is very thorough 
and almost complete ; but he has been restricted by limitations 
of time and of the materials at his disposal, and his information 
on other fields of production and manufacture is less complete. 
He tells us almost nothing of China and Japan, which, between 
them, supply two-thirds of the silk required for Western 
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markets ; and it is on this defect that I intend to comment, 
rather than on the undoubted merits of the book. 

The omission of Kwangtung on p. 48 from the provinces of 
China in which “the sericultural industry is the most 
predominant” is merely an oversight, as the author refers to 
Canton silk elsewhere; and its importance in the world’s 
markets is shown in'the table on p. 63. No particulars are 
given of the climatic conditions of any of the Far Eastern 
fields of production, though the author pojnts out their 
importance; but meteorological observations have been 
recorded and published for fifty years at Canton, for twenty- 
five years at Soochow and Hangchow, and the bulletins of 
the Sikawei Observatory at Shanghai are as complete and on 
as scientific lines as any in the world. 

On p. 68 Mr. Rawlley gives the figures measuring those 
climatic conditions in India, France, and Italy; from the 
above sources he could give them for China as well, and I have 
no doubt he could find them for Japan. He also states that 
“those areas which are close to the sea-level are not regarded 
as suitable for the production of silk”. Silks from the Shanghai 
district are by nature the best in the world, any present-day 
superiority in other silks being due to the application of 
science to nature; but those silks come from a territory 
which is nowhere as much as fifty feet above sea-level. 

On p. 48 it is said of the reeling of raw silk in China that 
“the major part of it is still conducted on indigenous lines ”. 
That is quite true in general, but it is not true of much of the 
silk shipped to Western markets, which is filature silk. In 
1913, the last normal year, of a total of 13,401,550 Ib. of white 
raw silk exported from China, no less than 9,112,250 lb. were 
“ steam filatures ”’, and 2,740,400 Ib. were “re-reels”. I do 
not see that it is anywhere shown how very important is the 
supply of waste silk from China. With an export of white 
silk as above, yellow silk 2,510,000 lb., brown (wild) silk 
3,956,000 Ib., cocoons 3,396,000 lb., and woven silk fabrics 
4,600,000 lb., there was also an export to foreign countries 
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of waste and refuse 19,053,400 Ib. These figures, of the export 
trade alone, quite dwarf those of any other country. 

When information on these Far Eastern countries is added 
to the very complete and precise information given on the 
Far West, the book will leave nothing to be desired. 


The etymology on p. 12 is open to question. 
ee H. B. M. 


Psatms or MarAtud Saryts. Heritage of India Series. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1919. 

To the majority of English readers who have sought to 
interest themselves in the thought of India, the literature 
hitherto available has been mainly that which embodies the 
philosophical conceptions which enter into or form the basis 
of Indian religion. In the booklet which Dr. Macnicol has 
published, entitled Psalms of Mardthé Saints, the author 
has made an interesting and, we may add, an important 
contribution to our knowledge of another side of Indian 
religion. This work deals with the actual religious experiences 
of the people, as exhibited in the poems of certain men and 
women belonging to different castes, in which the deepest 
longings of the Indian heart in its thirst for God found 
expression. 

The influence which these writings have exerted over the 
popular mind has been so widespread and so persistent that 
we may regard them as a true revelation of the mind of India 
and an indispensable key to the understanding of its people. 

The group to which these writers belong is known as the 
Bhakti School, the devotional school, the school of the mystics. 
This endeavour to reach God by the path of devotion was 
probably a reaction against the arid doctrines of the Way of 
Knowledge, the Dnyiinamirga which was open only to the few 
who were capable of appreciating its abstruse speculations, 
and made little appeal to the heart of the people. 

For a period of about five hundred years, from the twelfth 
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to the seventeenth century, Western India was the favoured 
home of this new movement, which was part of a widespread 
development witnessed also in Bengal and in the northern 
and southern parts of India. It sprang from a universal 
human need in the Hindu world and manifested itself in widely 
separated areas of the land, but nowhere did it attain 
to so marked an efflorescence as amongst the peoples of 
Mahiirishtra. To the illustrations of its far-reaching influence 
the author might have added the remarkable fact that in the 
Granth, the sacred book of the Sikhs, whose eclectic religion 
was an attempt at the reform of Hinduism, long passages 
taken from the abhangs of Nimdeva, one of the writers of 
these Marth: psalms, are to be found side by side with extracts 
from the works of Kabir Panth, whose influence in far north 
India is less surprising. 

We are therefore justified in regarding the religious move- 
ment of which these Marithi poets were the leaders as 
marking a distinct phase in the religious history of India. 

The introduction prefixed to the collection of hymns 
contained in this volume gives brief sketches of the various 
authors, beginning with the Brihman Dnydneshvar, who was 
the precursor of the reaction and was subjected to not a little 
persecution at the hands of members of the Brahman caste 
who sought to restrict his freedom of thought and action. 
Dnyineshvar, however, scarcely represents the bhakti 
school in its full development; he has not so fully 
emancipated himself from the old traditional conceptions of 
religion as those who were to follow in the new path. Brief, 
but carefully compiled notices of the others who form this 
devotional ‘“ succession”, Niimdeva with his associates and 
Tuk:rim, who all belonged to castes which were commonly 
ranked below the Brihmans, complete the narrative part of 
this introduction. 

It is not possible in this brief notice to find a place for many 
extracts from the writings of these Hindusaints. A few stanzas 
must suffice. Dny:neshvar (words ascribed to Krishna) :— 
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For not in heaven I dwell, nor in the sky 
In the sun’s orb; than Yogis’ visions high 
Far higher still am I. 


Not in such places, Pandav, I abide, 


-But those who sing my praises far and wide, 


Within their hearts I hide. 

How glad of heart are they beholding me! 
Forgot are time and place; where’er they be, 
There sing they joyfully. 


Namdeya strikes a deeper note :— 


Dost thou behold me perishing ; 
© haste and come, my God and King. 


I die unless thou succour bring ; 

O haste and come, my God and King! 
To help me is a trifling thing, 

Yet thou must haste, my God and King! 
O come (how Nama’s clamours ring), 

O haste and come, my God and King! 


And again :— 


From Scripture scholars sought I once again 
The form divine, but found them rent in twain. 
Not one agrees with what the others say, 

But pride and error lead them all astray. 

Next in Purdns I sought the form so fair, 

But still, alas! no place of rest was there. 

The preachers preach of Brahm, but set their mind 
On lust, and so true peace they never find. 
Weary with seeking, here at last am I; 

Low at thy fect, O Pandurang, I lie; 

My worldly life is full of fears, but thou 

(‘Tis Nama cries), O save me, save me now. 


Most of the extracts in this collection are taken from 
Tukirim, whose numberless abhangs lend themselves most 
easily to quotation, in spite of a certain monotony of thought 
and expression. A few examples are here given :— 
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Ah! Pandurang, if, as men say, 
A sea of love thou art, 

Then wherefore dost thou so delay ? 
O take me to thy heart. 


I cry for thee as for the hind 
The fawn makes sore lament. 

Nowhere its mother it can find, 
With thirst and hunger spent. 

In a similar strain :— 

As on the bank the poor fish lies 
And gasps and writhes in pain, 
Or as a man with anxious eyes 
Seeks hidden gold in vain, 
So is my heart distressed, and cries 
To come to thee again. 
Thou knowest, Lord, the agony 
Of the lost infant’s wail, 
Yearning his mother’s face to see 
(How oft I tell this tale !), 
O at thy feet the mystery 
Of the dark world unveil. 
On a similar level: of thought > 
Unwearied he bears up the universe, 
How: light a burden I! 
Does not his care the frog within the stone 
With food supply ? 
The bird, the creeping thing lays up no store, 
The Great One knows their need. 
And if I, Tuké, cast on him my load, 
Will not his mercy heed ? 

Tukirim may be called the Robert Burns of India. His 
writings make the same kind of appeal to the popular mind 
and show something of the same perception and tender feeling 
in regard to the humblest things in the world of nature. 
In the castigations of hypocrisy his words sting as did those 
of the Scottish poet. Of these we give one example :— 
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Soon as the season of Simhasth comes in 

The barber and the priest—what wealth they win! 
Thousands of sins may lurk within his heart, 

If only he will shave his hair and chin! 

What is shaved off is gone, but what else, pray ? 
What sign that sin is gone? His evil way 

Is still unchanged. Yea, without faith and love 
All is but vanity, I, Tuka, say. 

We have selected in these quotations passages that seem 
to come nearest to the language of spiritual aspiration, a3 
we find it in Christian experience, and we recognize in them 
a wonderful approximation both in thought and expression 
to some passages in the Old and New Testament with which 
all are familiar. But the majority of the hymns in this 
collection cleirly arise out of an idolatrous background. 
Tukérdm was himself the devotee of Vithobi of Pan«dharpiir 
and the worshipper of the grim idol which is its chief possession, 
and it would be as easy for the defender of idolatry to discover 
in Tukérém’s writings a glorification of his worship as for the 
Christian to find in them an echo of his higher spiritual 
aspirations. In the introduction Dr. Macnicol discusses in 
a-very suggestive manner, the strange phenomenon that is 
presented in these writings—spiritual devotion of a high order 
side by side with idolatry as it prevails amongst the ignorant 
and the unspiritual, not to speak of manifested intrusions into 
these poems of the advait doctrine with all its pantheistic 
colouring. The author's explanation of the phenomenon as 
illustrating the varying moods of the Hindu mind rather than 
reasoned convictions is the most satisfactory that can be 
given, and lends no countenance to the suggestion that has 
sometimes been made that such hymns might be used in the 
Christian worship of the Indian churches. The aspirations 
which they express are in their nature spiritual, earnest, and 
pathetic ; but they are not directed towards a God who has 
revealed himself as Spirit, nor are they dominated by a 
spiritual conception of holiness. They remain a touching and 
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impressive testimony to man’s need of God, but they offer 
no sure guidance into the sanctuary of His presence. 
D. Mackicran. 


Aw Ouruive or tHe Reticious Literature or Inpia. 
By J. N. Farqunar, D.Litt. Oxford University Press. 
1920. 

In magnis et voluisse sat est, and Dr. Farquhar’s task in his 
latest volume is such that even comparative failure would 
have been creditable. In point of fact, however, no excuse 
is needed for the work ; it deals with its vast theme with so 
wide a knowledge and so much objectivity of exposition and 
judgment that it must immediately rank as indispensable 
alike to the specialist and to the general student of Indian 
religion, of which in effect, though not in theory, it presents 
us with an able and up-to-date history. The scale of the 
volume and the purpose of the author forbid elaborate 
discussions of the great problems which arise on every hand, 
but he has succeeded by judicious compression in indicating 
what these problems are, while the elaborate and careful 
Bibliography provides the means for further investigation 
of the questions at issue. 

The most novel and certainly not the least valuable 
feature of the work is the decision to attempt treatment 
by periods in lieu of describing in isolation the development 
of the literature of each of the great branches of religious 
thought. That it is possible even to make the attempt is, 
of course, the result of the investigations of the last quarter 
of a century, which have gone far to bring definiteness into 
our knowledge of the mediaeval period, and have rendered 
in some measure available the wealth of Jain and sectarian 
literature. But, though much has been learned, much yet 
remains to be accomplished; Dr. Farquhar has rightly 
decided that it is worth while endeavouring to ascribe portions 
of the Puranas to definite periods in the religious history of 
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India, despite the extreme difficulty of obtaining any external 
confirmation of the validity of such ascriptions. His 
suggestions (pp. 136 ff.), made with all due absence of 
dogmatism, will furnish ground for further investigation, 
whence in due course we shall learn whether this will prove 
to be a trustworthy clue to the dates of works which are apt 
to convey the impression that, as we have them, they have 
suffered so much working over as to render it vain to hope 
for very definite results. 

Apart from its extremely valuable contributions to the 
history of religion, the work renders excellent service by its 
aggregation of precise facts regarding the dates of literary 
works. The case against the authenticity of the Kaufiliya, 
which Dr. Farquhar is inclined (p. 43) to accept, has been 
strengthened by the progress of Professor Jolly’s researches, 
which more and more suggest that the work is a pseudepigraph, 
a conclusion which harmonizes well with the text’s strange lack 
of any proof of familiarity with Candragupta’s regime, its 
close affinity in terminology with the later Smrtis, and the 
testimony of Dandin to its modern composition. A curious 
and interesting point is raised by Dr. Farquhar (p. 239) 
regarding the authorship of ‘the Bhaskara-bhasya on the 
Vedanta Siitra, on whose importance he lays just stress. 
Tradition? makes out that Bhaskara Acdrya was the original 
name of Nimbaditya or Nimbirka, the founder of the 
Nimbarka sect, and the identification of the author of the 
Bhasya with Nimbarka is more directly asserted in the India 
Office manuscripts * of that work and of a commentary upon 
it. The first of these in one colophon styles the author 
Nimbabhaskara; the second, though modern, comes from 
Vrndavana, suggesting that Bhaskara’s work was studied 
especially there; and the MS. of the commentary cxpressly 
treats the Bhésya as Nimbaditya’s, and emphasizes its harmony 
with Sarikara’s work. To the identification Dr. Farquhar 
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urges the objections that it is unlikely that one man should 
write a pure Vedanta Bhasya and also a sectarian Vrtti (the 
Vedantaparijatasaurabha), and that, so far as our knowledge 
goes at present, the name and worship of Radha appeared at 
Vrndiivana at a date considerably later than Bhaiskara, who 
lived at least some time before Udayana. But we cannot 
feel any assurance as to the date of Radha’s appearance, 
and it must be remembered that, though the Bhaskara- 
bhdsya is not sectarian, yet it adopts quite definitely the 
bhedabheda point of view, and in this agrees with the doctrine 
of Nimbarka, a fact which detracts seriously from the force 
of the argument against the traditional identification. Com- 
parison of the Bhdsya.with what is otherwise known of 
Nimbarka’s works may lead to a solution of the issue, and it 
is not the least merit of the author’s work that it suggests 
repeatedly such paths for investigation and research. 

The value of the book has been largely increased by the 
ability of Dr. Farquhar to draw material from oral tradition ; 
the continuity of Indian cult in its most terrible aspect is 
vividly illustrated by the testimony of the priests at 
Vindhyachal (p. 203,.n.1.) that human sacrifice continued there 
until forbidden under British rule, when we remember the 
powerful description by Vakpatirija (eighth century) of the 
human offerings to Kali of the Vindhyas.! 

The typography of the work is excellent, and the only cause 
for regret is that the index hardly gives adequate guidance 


to the richness of its contents. 
A. BerriepaLe Kerra. 


MosteM ARCHITECTURE: ITs ORIGIN AND DgvELOPMENT. 
By G. T. Rrvorra. Translated from the Italian by 
G. MeN. Rusurortx. 4to; pp. xvii, 383. Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford: University Press. 1918. 
This book is described in its preface as an inquiry into the 
origin of the elements of Muhammadan religious architecture 
} Gaiidavaho, 318 ff. 
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and their development, and it is designed to serve, in con- 
junction with a previous work on Lombardic architecture, as 
a guide to the main types of religious architecture of the 
West, the Near East, and North Africa in the period between 
the first and twelfth centuries of the Christian era. The 
recent decease of the author, who was a distinguished 
archeologist, is to be lamented. f 
The contents consist of accounts of thirteen of the principal 
early mosques of Islam, of early churches of Armenia, and 
of churches of Spain, with discussions of the elements of 
Muhammadan religious architecture as they come to notice 
in the accounts. A considerable portion of the matter has 
little or no connexion with Muhammadan work. Nearly as 
much space is devoted to the churches as to the mosques. 
No relation between the Armenian churches and Muhammadan 
architecture is established. Out of the examination of the 
Spanish group comes a conclusion supporting the belief that 
the horseshoe arch, so prominent a characteristic of Moorish 
architecture, was not derived, as has recently been advanced, 
from the pre-Islamic architecture of Spain ; but, while the 
conclusion is relevant, the demonstration at such length would 
hardly be in place if Muhammadan architecture alone was in 
view. The investigations into origins go back in somte cases 
- to the first years of the Christian era or even earlier, and as 
regards Islam there is no need to start from before the 
beginning. They are largely concerned, moreover, with 
showing the debt that the world owes to Rome for the invention 
of architectural forms and features, and that many of them 
which have been supposed to be of Byzantine or Hellenistic 
origin should properly be credited to the Latin genius, a 
question well worth pursuing for its own sake, but one with 
which Muhammadan architecture is little concerned. One of 
the conclusions—that the essential discoveries of vaulted 
architecture were the legacies of the West—coincides with’ the 
opinion arrived at by Miss Bell in her study of Ukhaidir. 
The general outline of the evolution of the mosque is well 
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enough known. The first mosque was that of the Prophet 
at Madinah. In their conquests the Arabs built mosques in 
the countries they occupied, the most important of their 
centres being Damascus, Kifah, Basrah, and Fustat. The 
earliest mosques of all were rude buildings exhibiting much 
diversity of design, and consisting of the simplest elements. 
Before long, mosques of more importance began to be built ; 
a regular plan was established, and various adjuncts now 
essential to a mosque, such as the milrib in the form of 
a niche and the minaret, were added. The plan then instituted 
prevailed universally for some three or four centuries, when 
the madrasah plan was introduced and after some time 
succeeded in gradually supplanting the first and continues 
to be the standard up to now. The Arabs of the Islamic 
conquests (though hardly deserving the epithet of barbarians) 
had little knowledge of architecture, so the early mosques 
were in general the work of the natives of the conquered 
countries, and represent the state of their advancement in the 
art of building and their ideas, though on some important 
occasions help was obtained from Constantinople. The 
immediate origin of the elements of these mosques is therefore 
to be looked for in the architecture of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt, as it was in the seventh century of our era. Most 
of the subsequent changes came from the East. 

Signor Rivoira does not trace the mosque in detail later 
than the twelfth century. He gives a brief summary of 
subsequent developments and a, number of illustrations of 
later mosques, also a short account of the earliest mosque 
of the newer style known in Cairo. Otherwise, all his detailed 
accounts of mosques relate to the earlier type. With the 
exception of the mosque of Kiifah, known only by means of 
very cursory descriptions given by early writers, like Baladuri 
and Tabari, the mosques he describes in detail all belong to 
the western part of the Muhammadan dominions, that is, the 
part to the west of the Euphrates. 

A good deal might be added to what he tells us about the 
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first phase. One has only to glance at the beginning of 
Magrizi's history of the mosque of ‘Amr to see several state- 
ments on early authority with regard to the maqsfirah, the 
mihrab, and the minbar that certainly deserve notice. For 
what they are worth, they point to an earlier date for these 
inventions than is commonly assigned to them. Ibn ez 
Zaiyat also speaks of one of the ancient mosques of Fustit, 
apparently still standing in his day, with a square minaret 
built in 51 a.H. in its middle, rather a remarkable variant in 
the plan. The stone minaret built by Ziyéd for, the mosque 
of Basrah, as related by Baladuri, must have been as early 
or probably a little earlier, and one would have expected it to 
have been referred to. Mu‘awiyah’s orders for minarets 
(manar) to be added to the mosques of Fustit at about this 
time are of some importance; for hence it follows that 
minarets were not an Egyptian invention and that mosques 
were regulated by the Khalif at an early date. Signor Rivoira 
does not allude to this general order, though he mentions 
that the Governor of Egypt had four towers erected, one at 
* each angle of the mosque of ‘Amr, and in another passage 
that this was done by order of Mu‘awiyah. He has probably 
been misled by some translation when he says that Maqrizi 
does not describe the towers as minarets. The expression 
used is sawimi‘, which means minarets, and in other parts 
of his book it happens that Signor Rivoira uses the’rendering 
minaret where the original is the same word. Another 
instance of a general regulation affecting mosques was an 
order by El Mahdi that all mosques of assembly should be 
provided with maqsiirahs. This is recorded by Dinawari. 
Signor Rivoira points to the mosque of Ziyid at Kitfah as - 
being, to judge from existing buildings, the first of the type 
which was the origin of the colonnaded mosque plans of the 
first Muslim centuries. If this view is based ultimately on 
‘Tabari’s narrative, as seems to be the case, it is to be observed 
that the facts in the original are meagre. The mosque was 
built with columns 30 cubits high, formed, as Signor Rivoira 
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says, “of stone drums from Ahwaz, held together by iron 
clamps and beddings of lead ” (rather iron dowels bedded in 
lead), and roofed, doubtless not roofed over entirely, and had 
“aisles and backs” ; perhapsa colonnade at the back is meant. 
It is* difficult to found very much on such a description. 
One outstanding point is that the mosque as regards its 
great height differed from all those with which we are 
acquainted. No descriptions of the earliest Syrian mosques 
seem to have been preserved, from’ which it could be seen 
whether the “aisles and backs” are likely to have been 
a Persian invention. 

The earliest mosques still existing are the two at Jerusalem 
dating from the reign of ‘Abd el Malik. Not much of the 
original structure is preserved in either, nor in the mosque 
of Damascus, less still in those of Makkah or Madinah. 
Signor Rivoira’s descriptions include these mosques, also the 
mosque of Qairawén, besides that of Cordova and the three 
oldest Egyptian mosques—that of Ibn Tfiltn, El Azhar, and 
that of El Hakim. The mosque of ‘Amr at Cairo has been 
rebuilt entirely. 

While these mosques have a family resemblance, they all 
differ considerably from one another. There are considerable 
departures from the normal plan, and several of them have 
arches of a form not found in the others. Signor Rivoira 
notes the variations. He makes one or two suggestions as 
to their sources. Thus, as he sees that the hood-shaped 
pendentives and certain other features of a ninth century 
dome in the mosque of Qairawén resemble others of the fifth 
century at Ravenna, and he finds no earlier examples in North 
Africa, he supposes that these Roman Campanian inventions 
reached Qairawin by way of Sicily, lately conquered by the 
Muslims of North Africa, at the time the dome was built. 
He sees in the Qairawin dome the model of certain tenth 
century cupolas at Cordova. He conjectures that some 
niche pendentives in the eleventh century mosque of El [Hakim 
must have been derived from Sicily, because the only earlier 
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attested specimens are sixth century ones at Ravenna, and 
twelfth century buildings in Sicily have the same devices in 
a more advanced form. He points out that, so far as is 
known at present, E] Azhar of the tenth century has the earliest 
dated examples of the Persian arch, and suggests that the 
form was invented in Egypt by the architect of the mosque 
working out an idea of the founder. 

Most of the suggestions seem to be speculative. One notes 
that while, contrary to the assertion of an eminent authority, 
all the early mosques appear to have had domes, El Aqsa, 
for instance, being credited with as many as fifteen, the dome 
at Qairawiin is the earliest that has survived, that is in the 
mosques treated of, and that in those mosques only two 
other examples of early domes remain, viz. at Cordova and 
in the mosque of El Hakim. The domes in these mosques may 
well have been derived from earlier Muslim domes ; these 
may have been derived ultimately from Ravenna, but through 
intermediate buildings of which nothing is known. At all 
events, conjectures based on so small a number of examples 
as those produced are hazardous. With regard to the Persian 
arch, in another part of his book Signor Rivoira ascribes its 
origin to India. ? ; 

On the whole, it seems that there is very little evidence 
that any of the mosques in question were derived from any of 
the others, and that the sources of the distinctive features 
to be seen in them—the horse-shoe arch, pointed arch, 
pendentives, and so forth—are not established and are not 
likely to be traced. The early mosques appear to be divisible 
into two categories, those designed on the simple plan and 
those which have the T plan, the former being Eastern and 
the latter Western. The Eastern mosques in several cases are 
known to have had the roofs of their arcades supported on 
columns without the intervention of arches. Piers instead of 
columns may, perhaps, also be taken as an Eastern feature, 
and round towers rather than square ones ; also in general the 
Western mosques had round arches, whereas the pointed ageh 
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seems to belong to the East. If this is accepted, then’ the 
Fatimid mosques of Egypt should be put in the Eastern series, 
together with the mosque of Ibn 'ilfin, which is known for 
certain to have been based on the mosque of Simarra. 

Signor Rivoira makes little attempt to trace the Eastern 
element in early mosque architecture, and leaves the general 
impression that the whole of what appears in the early mosques 
was derived from the West, except a few details supplied 
sdmehow by India. That Mesopotamia and Persia should 
not have exercised a large influence is contrary to probability. 
One sign of what came from Persia is the number of Persian 
words used in Arabic for common architectural terms, like 
tiiq, riwaq, iwin. 

Signor Rivoira’s conclusions with regard to the omission of 
El Mugqaddasi to mention Egypt among the countries from . 
which workmen for the mosaics of the mosque of Damascus 
were brought cannot be accepted. Mugaddast probably 
includes Egypt under the general term maghrib. Besides, 
“Pay for the wages and supplies of a sawyer for work on the 
mosque of Damascus for 6 = six months in the present 
(eighth) indiction ” occurs in the Aphrodite papyri, and it is 
highly improbable that this refers to any other than an 
Egyptian workman. The same sources, by the bye, give the 
names of the two architects of the mosque, one of whom, 
‘Ubaid ibn Hurmuz, obviously must have been a Persian. 
It may be noticed that, according to what seems to be a legend, 
the original architect of the mosque of ‘Amr was a Copt. 

In general, Signor Rivoira’s book seems to be free from 
minor errors, though one may notice one or two. The date 
656-7 connected with El Mu‘izz is doubtless a misprint. 
Asrafs should be ashrafs. Arus means bride, not wife. 
Qattayi should be Qatayi; shiarik, sharik. The attempt on 
Mu‘awiyah, which, it is said, must have happened more than 
two years before the murder of ‘Ali, took place, as is well 
known, on the same day. Ibn Katib el Fargani is a curious 
name, and could hardly have belonged to a Copt. 
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Signor Rivoira displays originality as well as a wide 
acquaintance with early architecture, and his accounts of 
_ edifices seem to be based largely upon personal observation ; 
his authority for his statements is given clearly. His book, 
therefore, will have a permanent value. The translation is, 
perhaps, the most comprehensive account of early mosques 
that has appeared in English. It does not appear, however, 
that he advances knowledge much as to the history of the 
early growth of mosques, or, indeed, that he presents what is 
known about the subject fully and in a thoroughly impartial 
light. He conveys the impression of advocating a case, and 
is somewhat contemptuous with regard to the opinion of 
others. His method of dealing with his main theme by means 
of digression is not a convenient one. It involves repetition, 
, and fails to bring home the facts with the same force as would 
an ordered narrative, and hinders the utility of the work as 
a book of reference. One wishes that the buildings personally 
examined had been specified and that a plan of each mosque 
described had been given, instead of a plan in only a few cases. 
The translation is so good that one could hardly suspect the 
work was not English in the original. The illustrations in 
general. are excellent. They include many photographs 
taken expressly for the book, and form a collection of repre- 
sentations of works of architecture that will render the 
volume attractive to those who appreciate art without 


troubling about its origins. 
. A. R. G. 


An Intropuction To Comparative Paiwotocy. By P. D. 
Gung. pp. ix, 252, xii (index). Poona, 1918. 

This little book is intended to supply a long-felt want. 
Before its publication there was no manual suitable for 
initiating Indian students into the science of Comparative 
Philology, which has begun to be a subject of teaching and 
examination in Indian universities. Not only have most of 
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the best books been inaccessible to Indian students because 
of their ignorance of French and German, but even those 
written in English are scarcely of any use to them. Indian 
students are unacquainted with the two oldest languages of 
Europe, Greek and Latin, as well as with Gothic and 
Old High German, which, beside Sanskrit, furnish the chief 
comparative material in European manuals. Their knowledge 
derived from such sources must necessarily be mechanical 
and unreal, for they can never understand how forms quoted 
as equivalents from these cognate languages have been 
phonetically arrived at. Thus I have met Indians who, 
though able to tell me that the Greek ei corresponds to 
Sanskrit sydt, could not explain how the former word came 
about. Till the Indian student has acquired a working 
knowledge of these essential ancient European languages 
Comparative Philology will be full of pitfalls for him. Yet 
no Sanskrit scholar who aims at possessing a comprehensive 
knowledge of Sanskrit on the linguistic side can dispense 
with that science. Without it he cannot have a grasp of the 
phonetic laws which govern derivation and act as a check on 
the production of wild etymologies. 

Professor Gune has in the present book contributed much 
to counteract the disabilities of Indian students by supplying 
them as far as possible with material from the Indian branch 
of the Aryan languages, at least in the last two chapters, 
which deal with the historical development of Indian speech 
from its earliest phase in the Veda down to the modern 
vernaculars. He has besides provided Indians with a good 
summary of a subject which would otherwise be inaccessible 
to them. He has divided his book into five parts. The first 
describes the principles of the science, with an exposition 
of its general phenomena, such as the nature of phonetic 
law, “ Grimm’s” and Verner’s laws, assimilation and dis- 
similation, the causes of phonetic change, expansion and 
restriction of meaning, and many other matters. The second, 
entitled “Families of Languages”, setsforth the characteristics 
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of the main classes of languages, especially those of the Aryan 
group. The third is a comparative account of Indian and 
Iranian, the two most closely allied of the Aryan tongues. 
The fourth deals with the post-Sanskrit development of the 
Tndian languages, under the title of “ Pali and the Inscriptional 
Prakrits”. The last part describes the literary Pralkrits 
and the modern vernaculars. The account of the latter is 
only sketched, because scientifically definite statements about 
them can hardly be made till trustworthy historical grammars 
of these modern Indo-Aryan languages have been written. 
Such works are a desideratum in Indian philology. Itis much 
to be desired that critically trained Indian Sanskritists should 
take up this task, in which the workers are as yet so few, and 
in which the results will fully equal in importance those 
obtained in the field of Romance philology. 

The author shows a grasp of the principles of Comparative 
Philology, and on the whole states them adequately. But 
his book has considerable defects in detail, largely due to his 
apparently not possessing a living knowledge of the ancient 
Aryan languages other than Sanskrit. The result is a very 
large number of misprints and errors, predominantly in the 
forms quoted from Greek, the most important of the old 
languages beside Sanskrit from the comparative point of view. 
This is unfortunate, because freedom from mistakes in an 
elementary work dealing with a new subject full of detail 
is of the utmost moment, for students will otherwise learn 
and disseminate many wrong forms. I therefore consider 
myself bound to point out the numerous errors (apart from 
those corrected in the list of errata) which I have noted while 
reading the book through. 

To begin with Greek. Final ¢ is nearly always printed as 
o, a8 &oc and xvvoo (p. 36), but sometimes in its regular 
form, as in xdurés (95), ots for of (39); it also appears 
medially, as in Pépouse (39) and Ses-77é7mo (113), and even 
initially in statée (141), st#jAy, and sréyoo (109). Many 
words have a wrong initial breathing, as érrdxio (60), 
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elarero (39), érrouat (96); olxoo (144), &, and all the forms 
of the imperfect of the verb éc, “to be” (155). Others 
appear without any breathing at all: ee (155), oor 
(95), ofct (152), arew, ekahoc, arvyeipw (149), and oiSa (97), 
which also has a wrong accent (for ola). Many words 
have an incorrect accent, as trmeg (107), dmvoe (145), 
miyuv for mijyu (152), and others. Some words have 
no accent, as dort (155), jotae (119), SeBeome (119), Aero 
for Xelrw (189), repyyus (149), dvw, elsewhere wrongly 
printed as Sdw (145). The word Adoo (108), said to mean 
“butter”, is a Cypriote form found only in Hesychius. It * 
ought not to have been given at all as parallelto Sanskrit 
sarp{s (not sdapis) because of the ¢, butits alternative form 
édos, Which also occurs in Hesychius only. There are 
as many as five unaccented forms on p, 151. On the 
other hand, some words appear with a double accent, as 
aroim} (114), Oip6e (145), and (143) x7pdF (sic). The latter 
word occurs elsewhere (145) as xdpv€ correctly accented, 
but with nothing to show that it is the same word in 
a dialectic (Doric) form. The wrong form &&e#ous (77), 
though corrected in the list of errata, appears’ there as 
S8aut with wrong accent for Sidepue. The impossible 
form SiSoct, with the addition of an impossible accent, 
remains (40). It is uncertain whether the accent is wrong - 
or not in «*ddoo (145) because the meaning is not stated. 
It is wrong if «adds, “ beautiful,” is meant; if “rope” is 
intended the word should not have been quoted in this 
form, as being only a dialectic form of the regular 
Greek xddws. 

Misprints unconnected with accent are the following: 
apov for mpos (76); away for araE (91); %-dryyoor for 
1 dyes (98); Bove for Bods (104); Pica for Pipa (109); 
Zeic. Fénor for Zeds Eémos (115); Neidw for Aetyrw (157); 
8:80-7-wev for S:d0-i-wev (159); svydv for fvyov (104), is 
written with a symbol which is intended by the author 
for dz, but is used only in Old Germanic words to express 
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thesound ts. The impossible form ¢oo (115) is meant for the 
Homeric jaws or the Attic és, “dawn.” The form Sdroc 
(141) is non-existent besides being provided with the wrong 
accent: it should be Sords. The word wjoo should he 
vuds (112); Xax@ appears for Ave@ (151). 

Even Sanskrit words sometimes appear wrongly accented : 
afrdvi for déravi(129),dadémi(141), paticd.(145), paptima (46), 
madhé (109), tisthami (141). Other misprints or errors in 
Sanskrit words are: dpnumd (47), ddhadhvam for ddha- 

ddhvam (155), Gvatirya (220), stinandm (152), giral for the 
* dative giraye (125), bharasi for the 3rd sing. bharati (128), 
dadhaité in place of dddhati (155), tated for tdt tv& (79), 
vasistha for vasistha (126), dkarm for dkarma (131), Bramhi 
for Brahmi (179); and in suffixes, such as -masa (154) 
for -mas and ~masi, -tayai for -taye (130), the “ -na class” 
for “-n@ class” (127), the “-aye class” for “-aya class” 
(127); and the vowel e for i in dérdvi (129). There are 
also a good many wrong spellings in Sanskrit names, as 
Kashmiri for Kagmiri (233); Varanci for Vuraruci (125). 

In Avestan I have noted the following mistakes : straorain 
for staoram (122), barami (1st plur.) for barémahi (127), barat 
for barat, baram for baran (127), baroit for baroit (128), histati 
for hisatti (93), adu for edi (128). In the very weird form 
puhda, “ fifth” (126), the Germanic symbol for th is printed 
instead of p. 

In Latin, nefos appears for nepos (145), putulus for putillus 
(119), semi modus for semimodius, and semmodus for semodius 
(52), asus for casus (80). The word polis, which is given as 
a cognate of Sanskrit pai (109), is non-existent as a Latin 
word. The word venum (110) as the equivalent of Sanskrit 
vasna and Greek dyos (not dvos), should be printed vénum. 

From the Germanic languages the following may be quoted. 
The Gothic word given as triew should be triu (145). The 
monstrous form Gothic hungerdide (156) would be huggrida 
if it oceurred, like nasida from nasjan. The word twice (95, 
144) given as ahil in Old High German should be ahir. In 
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German, knie should be read for kuie, and ofen for offen, 
which is also given the wrong meaning of “kettle” for 
“stove” (111), though the original sense may have been 
“pot”. Romantische [romantic] Philologen (1) appears for 
,romanische [Romance] Philologen. Instead of roh(42)as cognate 
to Sanskrit kravis and Latin cruor, the Old Saxon hr@ would 
have been preferable as showing the initial h, which has been 
dropped in modern German. Kunst-or Hochsprache should 
be Kunst- or Hochsprache (136), and Prinizpien (57) and 
Shrachwissenschaft (157) are other misprints. The verb 
abtreten (79) takes the dative of the person, jemandem, not the 
accusative, jemanden. 

In Old Irish there is no such form as sechen (96), quoted 
as parallel to Sanskrit sacate, Latin sequor. 

In Lithuanian bélsas should be read for balsas, pélnas for 
pilnas, and wiltis for valtis (146), and dubiis for dubus (39). 
If the blank space before the latter word had been filled in by 
the Indo-Germanic root dhub, the rest would have been clearer. 

In Spanish the word Fry should be fray (19). It is wrong 
to say that the “ Spanish has volo to form the future ” (157). 
There is no Spanish word volo “to wish”, and the only 
Romance language which employs the Latin volo to form the 
future is Rumanian. The Spanish future is compounded 
with the present of the Latin habere. 

The title of de Saussure’s book is a remarkable specimen 
of inaccurate French: Memoir sur le system primitif dans 
le languages Indo-Europeannes (142) for Mémoire sur le 
systéme primitif des voyelles dans les langues indo-européennes, 

I have noted upwards of seventy misprints in English, 
and there are probably many more. As most of them can 
be easily corrected, I will mention only a few that might be 
unintelligible or misleading to Indian students: “ anagloy ” 
for analogy (171), “monogram” for monograph (64), “Finish” 
for “ Finnish ” (index iii), “Islandic ” for ‘‘ Icelandic ” (89, 
144), “ Ural Lake ” (101) and “ Sea of Ural ” (103) for * Aral 
Sea” or “Sea of Aral”. The word nil is always spelt nill. 
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The English style in which the book is written is on the 
whole good, though it is not infrequently defaced by the 
influence of German idioms. Thus the author always refers 
to two different forms coalescing into one by the abominable 
Germanism “falling together”, the literal translation of 
zusammenfallen (36, 96, 122, 123). In describing the 
pronunciation of the Latin centum and the Greek éxarin he 
remarks: “Speak kentum” and “say hekaton” (95) for 
“pronounce”. “‘ Followers” is at least twice used for 
“ successors ” (116, 179). The Indo-Aryans and the Iranians 
are described as “ sitting together” in the Caspian region 
(101). ‘Points to the same direction ” is said for “ points 
in” (191); “goes back on” for “goes back to” (147) ; 
“them two” for “these two” (226); “O.G.H.” for 
“ 0.H.G.” (37), i.e. “ Old High German”. The translation 
of Pali-grundlage should be, not “ Pali-grounding”, but 
“ Pali basis” (184). The English form is “ Frankish ”, not 
“ Frankian ”, “‘ Czech,” not “ Cechisch” (89). “Old Sel. 
bera”’ (39) should be “ Old SI.”, i.e. Old Slavonic, bera (for 
bera). As Indians often seem to do, the author has a tendency 
to use the verb “to get” unidiomatically. Thus cardinals 
and ordinals in Avestan are said to “have got declensions like 
nouns ” (126) ; and the sound / “‘ gets a tendency to increase ” 
(132). 

Many of the errors in the book indicate that the author 
has not an independent working knowledge of the linguistic 
material he uses outside of Sanskrit. Thus he speaks (78) 
of the relative 6; (Skt. yd-s) as if it were the article 6 
(Skt. sé). The 3rd sing. of dépw is quoted (155) as pépeu(r), 
as if it had dropped a final t (which is the case in é&epe(r)), 
but dépe: represents dépe(r)e. The form ¢épeuar appears for 
dépouar, and édépener for edépomev (155). The form 
&crmut, given as an equivalent of the Skt. tésthami (141), is 
due to a confusion between the correct form fornu and 
the perfect &7awa:; the alternative form forays ought 
to be written fords to show its exact correspondence to 
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.the Sanskrit form. The words for “ten” and “ city ” appear 
as deka (94) and polis (109) in Latin, while they are Greek 
only. Twice (39, 119) the form esti is given as the 3rd sing. 
pres. of the verb es- “to be” in Latin. The Latin dative 
mihi appears as the accusative, and the accusative mi (for 
mé) as the dative (90). The form bo (107) instead of bos is 
given as parallel to Suis, and therefore must be meant for 
the Latin nominative. All the six forms of the imperfect of 
éo “to be” are given (155) with the spiritus asper as well as the 
2nd pres, sing. ef (for el). The 2nd and 3rd sing. imperfect 
of Ti@nur are given as érifets, ér:fer, though not parallel 
to the Skt. cdadhas, dadhat. The older, though less 
common forms, ¢rifns, ér/@m, should have been used for the 
purposes of comparison with Sanskrit. The Greek aor. Zo7qv 
(Ist pers.) is given as the equivalent of Skt. dsthdt, instead 
of éo7n, 3rd pers. sing. (156). The form -remoi6-o-yev 
(158) is quoted as an example of the perfect subjunctive in 
Greek, This is a form which occurs only once in Homer, 
while eciSouev and cidere are found six times. Why choose 
an isolated example in preference to others that are much 
commoner ? The form zronp is given (151) as a relic of the 
instrumental case in Greek. Written with iota subscript 
ov could only be a dative ; as an adverb it would have to 
be written vovw. But this word is so problematical that 
it would have been far better to quote the adverbs dw and 
especially +, the latter being very common in Homer. As 
equivalent to the O.H.G. ala (104) is given the form “ Germ. 
abla”. Can the latter word be intended for the German 
Alile as the meaning of the O.H.G. ala? There is no Germanic 
word abla. The English verb draw is given (37) as a cognate 
of the Latin duco and the German ziehen ; but it has nothing 
whatever to do with them phonetically, and only expresses 
their meaning, The equivalent English verbs are tie and tow. 
‘The connexion of the Greek xijpvf with the English herald 
is more than doubtful. ‘ 

The book contains a good many misleading or incorrect 
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statements with regard to grammar and to phonetic laws. 
Thus it is said (134) that the imperative endings dhvat and 
dhi “ were frequently used in [the] Veda side by side with 
hi”. Now dhvat, so far from being frequent in the Veda, 
does not occur even once in any of the four Samhitas, and 
apparently only in the one form varayadhvat in the Brihmana 
literature, and that, too, where hi would not be added. 

It is incorrect to say that the “ augment is used to make 
the imperfect and aorist only ” (153). It is also used to form 
the pluperfect in Greek and Vedic. It is also wrong to say 
(129) “as in the imperfect the Avesta differs from Sanskrit 
in not having an augment”. There are several undoubted 

- examples of augmented forms in the Avesta, such as apatat, 
abavat. It can only lead the student astray to give Xveo1o 
as an example of the ablative in Greek. It is in form and 
origin a genitive only. 

The Pali form eso “ this”, Skt. esa, is described as showing 
the change “ of the s of the termination into an invariable 6”. 
This is too Paninean a way of saying that final -as (not s only) 
becomes 0, as it regularly does in Avestan and in Sanskrit 
before sonant consonants. 

What does the author mean (48) by saying that “o palata- 
lizes the labio-velar in quo, which becomes 70”? The vowelo 
is not a palatal, nor is the Greek consonant 7. Doeshe mean 
“labializes"? But in any case the 7 is not caused by the 
o. With regard to Sanskrit it is said that “ original Indo- 
German{ic] palatals have become spirants, ie. s,s, 3”. This 
is true of the first two of the latter sounds (as in Satam and 
yas-{um), but when does an Indo-Germanic palatal ever 
become a dental ¢ in Sanskrit ? 

The statement that “the Sanskrit palatal class is the old 
velar or guttural class, labialized or not labialized, before 
palatal vowels ” is obscure, and to the Indian student would 
probably convey no meaning. 

There is something wrong about the statement (38) with 
reference to the second Germanic sound-shifting, “the hard 
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spirants f, p, y become soft spirants 5, d, and z (which dis- 
appears intervocalically).” Now the hard guttural spirant y 
can never become the soft dental spirant z (if this is meant to 
be equivalent to English z). It looks as if the symbol for soft 
h had been mistaken for z. The latter never disappears 
intervocally, but may become r (as O.H.G. was : warun). 
The statement (123) is made that in Avestan “ Sanskrit n 
is represented in different ways”. The examples given from 
the Avesta show one way only, ic. by the same identical 
dental n. But the n of baranti should have a diacritical mark. 
The Skt. jangha@ and its equivalent illustrate the guttural 
a, not the dental n. When the author says (168) that Pali 
possesses all the Sanskrit consonants, he presumably includes 
§ and s (which are non-existent in Pali), and even gives the 
form karogi (174). 

It is wrong to say that “ Grimm’s law is called after its 
discoverer” (37). The Dane Rask was its discoverer; the 
result of his investigations, published in 1818, were adopted 
by Grimm in the second edition of his Deutsche Grammatik 
in 1821. The statement (93) that in Armenian, Italian, and 
Germanic original », m, become an am, en em, un wn, 
respectively, must be puzzling to an Indian student, who would 
probably think that cerebral n and anusvira (12) are intended. 
‘The author no doubt means the sonant nasal, which, however, 
is only explained much later (138). 

There are many inconsistencies in the book. Thus Sanskrit 
and Greek words are sometimes quoted in the stem form, 
as vitka (119), dxpov (40), téerov (111), sometimes in the 
nominative, as dsvali, dxuev (119). In Latin and Greek, at 
any rate, they should always be given in the nom. sing., 
according to the recognized usage of classical scholars. Instead 
of the nom. sing. masc. form kdji, the Vedic neut. kdd ought 
to be used as parallel to Latin quod and English what. Again, 
when a Sanskrit word is quoted in the nom. plur., as hantarah, 
the equivalent Avestan should be jantaro, not the uninflected 
stem form jantar (145). The Indian student, probably not 
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Imowing anything of English philology, would be mystified 
by finding thatch as corresponding to Greek réyos, without 
any explanation that it is a dialectic variation of the exact 
equivalent thak. The same student seeing the Avestic optative 
sisdit placed between the Sanskrit and the Latin past 
participles sisfa and castus is likely to regard it as a past 
participle, and wonder how it has assumed such a form. Why 
should not the proper equivalents sia or sdsta be given 
instead? The modern vernacular equivalent of Skt. biramara, 
“bee,” occurs on the same page (238) once as biéxivara and 
again as bhavanura. . 

There is also inconsistency in the use of terminology. 
Thus “subjunctive” is used (128, etc.) alternatively with 
“conjunctive” (133, etc.), “potential” (176, etc.) with 
“ optative ” (128, etc.), “ absolutive ” (134) with “ gerund”, 
“ preterite ” (165) with “‘ imperfect”, “ Indo-German ” (93) 
with ‘“Indo-Germanic”, and “ medial” (154) is wrongly 
used for “ middle”. The terms used are not always the best. 
“Neuter” should be given up in regard to verbs, and 
“intransitive”? employed instead. All foreign terms should 
be avoided, as they tend to obscure the meaning. I have 
noticed that the term ablaut is to the Indian student shrouded 
in impenetrable mystery. Why not say “‘vowel gradation” ¢ 
If umlaut also happened to be used confusion would be still 
worse confounded. Though the term “ afiricate” is correctly 
defined (38), it is thoroughly misapplied in describing the 
Sanskrit j and jh (144). There are no affricates in Sanskrit. 
I should advise the author before bringing out a new edition 
to consult the Report of the Oriental Advisory Committee 
On the Terminology and Classifications of Granunar (Oxford, 
1920). 

Many of the statements contained in the book must be 
misleading or positively unintelligible to the student, because 
there is no explanation or because the meaning is omitted. 
Thus Indo-Germanic @ is mentioned (93), but I believe 
nowhere explained. When the cognates of the Sanskrit 
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Sakha axe given (143), it should be stated that the meaning of 
the Lithuanian szaka is “ branch” and that of the Gothic 

* hoha “ plough”, an explanation being added that the sense 
of the latter word is due to a branch being used as a plough 
in primitive Germanic agriculture. Again, the bare statement 
that a characteristic of Greek is “ change of j into dj ” (93) 
is worse than useless. This statement, evidently based on 
a German source (where y is spelt j), is as it stands quite 
unintelligible. It should be “change of y to dy (i.e. {)”, 
with the illustration “‘e.g. Skt. gugdm, Greek fuyor *?. 
But even this would be only a partial statement; for the 
Skt. yt is in Greek 6s. This divergent treatment of y 
should be explained. 

Several omissions of words occur here and there. Thus the 
voc. and accus. sing. of giri are left out (125); the Pali 
form corresponding to the Skt. trayodasa (198) is wanting ; 
the loc. case is altogether omitted in the list of endings (207, 
after line 2); and the Skt. form bharadhvam is left out 
(128). And why is there a blank for the numeral “ ten” 
(91) in the Slavonic languages, when there is the Lithuanian 
dészimtis % 

Some of the abbreviations have a wrong form or are 
erroneously used. Thus ‘“g.v.” (“which see’’) is almost 
invariably used instead of “v.”’ (“see”) in the index. bd 
stands for ibid., and “O.C.” for op. cit. One of the 
fundamental defects of the book is the lack of a complete 
list of abbreviations and symbols occurring in it. 

The above is a formidable and by no means an exhaustive 
enumeration of the errors of detail contained in this manual. 
Nevertheless, I consider that it will prove a good book for the 
purposes of the Indian, and to some extent even English, 
student of Comparative Philology. It is only for this reason 
that I have subjected it to a searching criticism, which other- 
wise would have been pure waste of time. In its present 
form, however, it cannot safely be used without the guidance 
of a highly trained teacher. But it can be made a really 
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valuable book by correcting its defects in a second edition. 
With a view to this end the author should pay special attention 
to accuracy and consistency, the two fundamental qualities * 
essential in a work dealing with a scientific subject. I should 
advise him to work through carefully for comparative purposes 
standard grammars, especially a Greek, Latin, Gothic, and 
Old High German one, so as to acquire a real command of 
the linguistic material derived from them. In quoting words 
direct from comparative grammars, such as those of 
Brugmann, he should conscienjiously verify each form he 
quotes in his own work, so as to distinguish standard words 
and forms from those of conjectural, doubtful, rare, or dialectic 
occurrence. In his list of works consulted I do not notice 
some of the most important that should be found in the 
comparative philologist’s library, while he mentions some 
others, such as Thumb’s Handbuch des Sanskrit, which should 
only be used with great caution. In his bibliography (xv), 
by the way, he confuses Fausbdll’s edition of the Pali Jatakas 
with Kern’s edition of the Sanskrit Jatakamala. 

The author will, by improving the present work as indicated, 
supply a useful foundation for the more advanced study 
of comparative philology in its special application to the 


Indo-Aryan languages of India. 
A. A. MacponeLy. 


Sumerran Lrrurcrms anp Psatms. By Srerxen Lanepon. 
University of Pennsylvania Publications, Babylonian 
Section, X, 4. Philadelphia : University Press. 1919, 

This is the last, and in some respects the most important, 
volume containing the religious texts from Nippur in the 

University Museum at Philadelphia which have been 

published by Professor Langdon. He tells us that the material 

is now exhausted ; so far as the religious texts are concerned, 
the Philadelphia collection has nothing more to offer. Some 
of the best texts he has reserved for the last ; certainly his 
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introduction to them is one of the best and most interesting 
accounts of early Babylonian ritual that he has written. - 

Professor Langdon is not only a leading authority on the 
Sumerian language, but also on Babylonian religion, a subject 
which he has made peculiarly his own. And Babylonian 
religion, like most of the other elements in Babylonian culture, 
went back to Sumer. That remarkable consciousness of sin 
and the need of penitence and absolution which distinguished 
the religion of the Babylonians had its origin among the 
Sumerians. Its expression may sometimes seem to us 
wearisome and childish ; but this is partly due to the fact 
that our knowledge of Sumerian is still imperfect and that the 
hymns and psalms which have come down to us represent 
a primitive period in the history of human thought. The 
same childish monotony meets us from time to time in the 
Pyramid texts of Egypt. 

Professor Langdon divides the history of Sumerian 
liturgiology into two periods, the “ precanonical” and the 
“canonical”. In the first we have what he calls “ songs of 
prostration ”, “ daily song services, all of sorrowful sentiment ” 
with “‘a tendency to include a song to the wratliful Word of 
the gods and a song to the sorrowful earth-mother ”, which 
have been compiled for liturgical purposes from earlier and 
shorter compositions. These were succeeded by the liturgies 
of “Praise” concerning the deeds and characters of the 
great gods. Among them is the hymn to the deified Dungi, 
king of Ur, which has been translated by Professor Langdon 
in a previous volume. From many points of view it is an 
important text. The present volume includes another hymn 
of the same class dedicated to Isme-Dagon, king of Isin. 
Another hymn included in the volume is a lamentation of the 
same king over the capture and pillage of Nippur by its 
enemies, where Isme-Dagon takes the place of “ the sorrowful 
Mother-goddess ”. 

The doctrines of a divine incarnation, of a divine Word 
which creates and destroys, and of human sin which requires 
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reconciliation with the gods, are all to be found in the liturgical 
literature of Sumer. But the services which embody them, 
so far as they have survived, are almost entirely of a congre- 
gational character. Extraordinarily few prayers and devotions 
of a private or individual character have been discovered, 
although we know that many such must have existed, and in 
later Semitic times they seem to have been more popular 
than the choral services of the church. Professor Langdon 
avows that he is unable to explain the absence of such a 
collection from every collection of Sumerian religious literature 
which we possess. It must be remembered, however, that 
such individual prayers were largely mixed up with charms 
and magic; they implied the assistance of the private 
practitioner of magic rather than the authorized minister of 
religion, and were, therefore, discountenanced by the priests. 

The last text published in the volume is of exceptional 
interest, as it gives an explanation of the various mystic 
symbols of the Babylonian deities and cult. Thus we learn 
that silver belonged to the moon, gold to En-me-sarra (the 
sun), copper to Ea, the water-god; that the cypress was 
dedicated t$ Hadad and bitumen, very appropriately, to the 
River-god ; that the tamarisk was Anu and the head of the 
date-palm was Tammuz. The guskin-sig-MES identified with 
the Anunnaki, or Spirits of Earth, means “red gold”’, that is 
to say, the unpurified metal as it is found in theearth. The 
Anunnaki thus correspond with the gnomes of European 
folklore and the griffins which according to Aristeas guarded 

_ the deposits of gold in the land of the Arimaspians. This latter 
country is the Arallu, “the Mountain of Gold,” of the 
Babylonians, within which dwelt the Anunnaki by the side of 
the Waters of Life. 

By way of conclusion it may be noted that Asrat, “ the 
mistress of letters” (p. 331), is described in one of the Boghaz 
Keui texts—the treaty between Subbiluliuma and Tette, king 
of Nukhasse—as “the mistress of tablets of the city of Kinza”. 
Kinza was in Northern Syria, and according to Dr. Otto Weber 
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must be identified with Kadesh on the Orontes. The word 
me which Professor Langdon renders “ritual utensils” 
{p. 257) I should rather translate “ ritual texts ”’. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Sacrrra Sirnatuer Itmis (A Documentary History of 
Sarath). By Viswpivancanpra BuarricAryya, M.A, 
M.R.A.S. Octavo; pp. x, 128, with six plates. Calcutta, 
1918. 

Some years ago Rabindranath Tagore, when trying to teach 
his native Bengali to an Englishman, discovered with a shock 
of surprise that the Bengali alphabet is, like that of most 
living languages, a less accurate phonetic record than the 
varya-mala of the parent Sanskrit. It is this defect, perhaps, 
that makes it a treacherous means of recording the sounds 
of foreign speeches, The author of this admirably arranged 
and well-informed history of Sarnath expresses his obligations 
to his teachers at Benares, whose names are given as “ al} 
Bhinis ”, “‘adhyapaka Narmmin”, “ adhyapaka Tarnir”, 
and “adhyipaka Malabhyani”. To contemporaries of the 
scholars named this spelling presents little difficulty. But 
posterity may be puzzled. On the other hand, names spelt 
in English letters bewilder the Bengali compositor even at 
a time when the use of English is increasingly common; 
and we get slips like “Foucher, Etude sur i Iconogruphic 
Buddhique”. Such are the mechanical hindrances in the 
road of the Bengali scholar. The more reason why we should 
congratulate Mr. Bhattaciryya on the excellent use to which 
he has put the example and the guidance of the professors 
under whom he has studied. His book is not only a thorough 
and conscientious but a delightful guide to the antiquities, 
the archeology, and so much as survives of the history of 
that famous and ancient Deerpark of Sarnath where the great 
Buddhist Sangha or Order came into being. He has not only 
given a full and intelligent account of the place and itsexisting 
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remains, but has supplied ample references to his authorities 
and an adequate index. The Bengali visitor to Benares and 
Sarnath is fortunate to have so competent a guide. 

But Mr. Bhattaicéryya is more than a learned and con- 
scientious cicerone. He is also, if a foreigner may venture to 
judge of such a matter, an author who has a pleasant and a 
dexterous style. There can be no better test of literary skill 
than a satisfactory and tactful translation. In discussing 
the etymology of the old name of Sarnath, ie. Mrgadaya 
Rsipatana, he puts into Bengali a tale from the Jitakas, 
rendered with just the needful touch of archaism fitted to 
communicate to the modern reader a sense of the antiquity 
and the old-world charm of what he is reading. Told thus, the 
naive simplicity of the old story is singularly attractive. 
Mr. Bhatticaryya is to be congratulated on a piece of work 
exhibiting not only learning and labour, but literary skill and 
a real gift of exposition such as will, it may be hoped, win him 
many readers in Bengal, a land where Buddhist influences 
survive into Vaisnava piety perhaps more unmistakably 
than in the Holy Land of Buddhism itself. eye 

. dD. A. 


Daranw Buarata: CoLLection or HEapFIGURES OUT OF 
Wayanc Porrwa. Indonesian Printing Office, Weltevreden, 
1919, 

The shadow-play, a form of entertainment that has spread 
over a great part of Asia, is an ancient and honoured institution 
in Java, where it has developed on characteristic lines. The 
most ancient and important form of it is styled wayang purwa, 
and can be traced back for about 900 years. The plays thus 
represented comprise episodes from the two great Indian 
epics, and the puppets are figures of grotesque and con- 
ventional form, cut out of leather and most beautifully 
coloured. The present collection consists of thirty-seven very 
fine colour plates of such puppets, being figures from the 
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Mahabharata. They are all Well reproduced, and are preceded 
by a brief preface, some introductory remarks, and a table 
giving explanatory details. The only criticism I can make 
is to express a regret that the English text of this fine work has 
not been revised by an Englishman, who could have corrected 
its style and language in a good many places with advantage. 
That, however, is a point of quite secondary importance, 
entirely overshadowed by the excellence of the plates them- 
selves, which constitute the real essence of the book. 

Indian scholars will be interested to see how the personages 
of one of their great epics have been treated in this outlying 
part of the Indian sphere of influence. It cannot be too 
often repeated that in the history of Asiatic civilizations the 
part played by India will never be fully understood or 
adequately valued if we confine our attention to India 
proper and neglect Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago. 
I therefore welcome this work as an instalment which will, 
I hope, interest British students in these matters, and I 
anticipate the thanks due to the Dutch editors for having 
issued an edition of the work in English for the benefit of a 
wide circle of readers to whom Dutch is an unfamiliar tongue. 

C. 0. Buacpen. 


Srvo-Iranica: CarygsE ConrrrsuTions To THE History 
or Civitization 1x ANcreNT Iran. With — special 
reference to the History of Cultivated Plants and 
Products. By Berruorp Laurer, Curator of Anthro- 
pology. Chicago ,1919. 

Whenever a new work from Dr. Lanufer’s various and 
voluminous pen appears, there come into my mind two absurd 
lines from an ancient music-hall song and dance, “ You 
should see me dance the Polka, You should see me cover the 
ground!” For Dr. Laufer does cover a great deal of ground, 
in fact, the greater part of the continent of Asia, and who 
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knows where he will stop? ‘In‘truth, he is not so much, or 
perhaps so little, a mere Sinologist as an Asianist, for his 
researches range from the extreme North-East, China, which 
suffices for most men, Tibet, on which he is now a leading 
authority, Siberia, and now going west (unberufen) within the 
cultural and linguistic limits of Iran. Wherever he settles for 
the time, his wide reading, well-grounded and solid learning, 
coupled with his critical intelligence, ensure the dissipation 
of much error, and the establishment of new and valuable 
information. : 

Tn this area of Iran Dr. Laufer has aimed at showing the 
influences of Iranian products—plants, minerals, textiles— 
upon the culture of Eastern Asia, and towards the end of the 
volume he devotes a section, for the book is not divided into 
chapters, to “the reverse of the medal”, and to the con- 

- sideration of “ what the Iranians owe to the Chinese”. Nor 
is this all. There are also five Appendices, to Iranian 
Elements in Mongol, Chinese Elements in Turki, The Indian 
Elements in the Persian Pharmacology of Abu Mansur 
Muwaffaq, The Basil, and to Additional Notes on Loan-words 
in Tibetan. The volume ends with a General Index, a 
Botanical Index, and an Index of Words occurring in the text, 
arranged under no less than thirty languages in order. There 
Indexes will greatly facilitate the use by workers of what is 
bound to be a book of reference of a most valuable kind, 
rather than a work to be perused from end to end. 

I regret that the space available renders an adequate . 
review of this sound and stimulating volume impossible, but 
a quotation from the Introduction (p. 188) will at least show 
the author’s aim in his own words :— 

“The linguistic phenomena . . . form merely a side-issue 
of this investigation. My main task is to trace the history 
of all objects of material culture, pre-eminently cultivated 
plants, drugs, minerals, metals, precious stones, and textiles, 
in their migration from Persia to China (Sino-Iranica), and 
others transmitted from China to Persia (Irano-Sinica).” 
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Animals, games, and musical instruments are left for future 
treatment. 

Perhaps I can best use the space remaining to me by a 
précis of one of the author's sections, chosen at random, that 
on the spinach. Dr. Laufer begins by quoting the Russian 
author Bretschneider that spinach is said by the Chinese 
to come from Persia, and that the various European names 
are derived probably from the Persian term esfinadsch. “‘ The 
problem,” observes Laufer, “is not quite so simple.” He 
proceeds to quote a passage from a Chinese work, which he 
describes as not only the earliest datable mention of spinach 
in Chinese records, but in general the earliest reference to it 
that we thus far possess. Here it is stated that in a.p. 647 
the vegetable po-ling (spinach) was sent to the Chinese Court 
from Nepal, and Laufer points out that the present Chinese 
colloquial name po-ts‘ai, or “ po vegetable ” is a contraction of 
po-ling, and does not mean “ Persian vegetable”. Laufer 
next approves De Candolle’s belief that spinach was first 
raised as a vegetable in Persia, but cites Leclere’s Traité 
des simples to prove that the Arabs carried the plant to Spain 
—contrary to De Candolle’s statement—where it was cultivated 
towards the end of the eleventh century. From Spain it 
spread to the rest of Europe, and was well known and generally 
eaten in England in the sixteenth century. 

In Persian literature the earliest mention of spinach occurs, 
again according to Leclerc, in the pharmacopwia of Abu 
Mansur, and is apparently of the thirteenth century. 

Dr. Laufer concludes that “ we are compelled to admit that 
the spinach was introduced into Nepal from some Iranian 
region, and thence transmitted to China in a.p, 647”, And 
further that “ the Persian cultivation can be but of compara- 
tively recent origin, and is not older than the sixth century 


or so”, 
L. C. Hopxims. 
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Ermioric GRammaR wiTH CHRESTOMATHY AND GLOssaRyY. 
By Samuen A. B. Mercer, Ph.D.,D.D. pp. 116. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1920. 

The author's object to provide a concise Ethiopic grammar 
in English merits the highest approval. Ethiopic is not 
an easy language to learn, and to study its grammatical 
rules in a foreign language increases the difficulty. The 
existing English edition of Dillmann's grammar, as Dr. Mercer 
tightly points out, is scarcely suitable for the beginner, though 
indispensable to the research student. It cannot be denied 
that the seven columns of the alphabet, with their hooks and 
signs representing the vowels, are somewhat deterrent, 
but this initial difficulty is fairly compensated for by the 
complete absence of unvocalized texts, which in other Semitic 
languages demand a thorough acquaintance with all the rules 
of grammar, including syntax. Why Dr. Mercer enhanced this 
difficulty by adding the Amharic variety is not easily seen. 
His recommendation not to give too much time to certain 
phonological rules in Chapter III might be extended to various 
paragraphs in the preceding chapter, several details of which 
are too complicated for the beginner. The reading exercises 
are decidedly helpful, but the book is marred by a number of 
inaccuracies, among which, by cursory perusal, I noticed the 
following. Par. 18 2/°/h should be replaced by some other 
example, because the rule discussed speaks of roots with a 
guttural as second consonant. In paragraphs 87 to 89 there 
occurs four times the misprint ‘f for #. To speak of three 
genders in a Semitic language is misleading. Par. 100 24*> 
(42>) cannot be chosen as an instance of primitive nouns. 
Thid. 65 what is ®>tb? Par. 67 47U4, should be 49UL, 
but here it should be explained that nominal forms with 
affixed ¢ are not real participles, but only used in their place. 
In the chrestomathy (p. 91) read Exodus for Genesis. In the 
glossary, p. 106, “Ab does not mean five, but hundred. 
P.113 02+ “naked ” is incorrect, because it is the intensive 
stem meaning nudare, etc. 
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With all its conciseness and other laudable features, the 
little book can only be used under the guidance of an 
experienced teacher who will not only have to correct its 
inaccuracies, but to supplement its bald rules by giving the 
student some notion of the organic development of the 
phonological phenomena on the basis of comparative philology. 
The absence of diacritical signs renders this for Ethiopic more 
necessary than for any other Semitic language. 

H. Hmscurexp. 


A History oF Persian LireraTur® UNDER TARTAR Dominion 
(A.D. 1265-1502). By Epwarp G. Browne. University 
Press, Cambridge. 1920. 

This book, though it issues from the Cambridge University 
Press under a different title and in a new form, is, in fact, the 
third volume of Professor Browne's Literary History of 
Persia, of which the preceding volumes were published by 
Fisher Unwin in 1902 and 1906 respectively. To one of the 
causes which have delayed its production the author alludes 
in his preface, and there are others of a sufficiently obvious 
kind; but if Orientalists have had to wait a long time, the 
result surpasses all their expectations. Such a wealth of 
hitherto unexplored materials as is revealed in these 
pages has rarely been brought together in a single work. 
Professor Browne has drawn from many sources inaccessible 
to former historians and unfamiliar to Oriental scholars even 
at the present day, and he refers in particular to the valuable 
manuscripts and books—about a hundred in all—which he 
had the good fortune to acquire, partly from the library of 
Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler, and partly from the choice 
collection made in Persia and Mesopotamia by Hajji ‘Abdu’l- 
Majid Belshah. From an historical point of view, specially 
noteworthy is a collection of fifty-three letters written by 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llih, the illustrious statesman: and 
historian, and edited by his secretary, Muhammad of Abarquh, 
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which appear to have survived only in the two MSS. now in 
Professor Browne’s possession. 

Mention also may be made of the Zafar-ndma of Hamdu'llih 
Mustawfi, a versified history extending to A.D. 1331-2, of 
which there is a unique MS. in the British Museum, and the 
Ta’rikh~i Banékatt, composed in a.p. 1317 by Abu Sulaymén 
Da’id of Bandkat in Transoxiana, which contains an 
interesting account (translated on p. 102) of Chinese printing 
from wood blocks. Much information respecting literary 
matters is supplied by the Mujmal of Fasihi of Khwiif, a Persian 
chronicle and necrology carried down to a.D. 1442. Two of 
the three known copies are at Cambridge—one belonging to 
Professor Browne and the other to the Trustees of the E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial. As regards the general treatment of the 
subject, the plan adopted in the second volume has been 
retained, so that the historical survey of each period is followed 
by one or more chapters dealing with the contemporary 
literature. Students of Professor Browne’s writings know that 
his learning, though profound, is never pedantic, and that 
they can count upon enjoying the instruction which he offers 
them. They will find here the same breadth and tucidity in 
exposition, the same abundance of apt illustration, the same 
acute criticism, ready appreciativeness, and kindly humour 
which many of us know to be characteristic of him. The 
numerous and excellent translations both in prose and verse 
are not a new feature, but it is an innovation (and one which 
greatly adds to their interest) that they are accompanied by 
the original texts in cases where the latter exist only in 
manuscript or cannot easily be come by. 

Timur, of course, is the central and outstanding figure in 
this epoch of history. While justice is done to his exploits 
as a warrior, no whitewash is used to disguise his atrocious 
cruelty and utter disregard of human life, and the view of 
him taken by Sir John Malcolm is emphatically endorsed. 
The opening chapter on the Mongol Il-Khiins of Persia gives 
a masterly account of these sovereigns and their relations with 


qj 
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Europe, which from the Western side were often based on 
the legend of “ Prester John” and the delusion that the 
Mongols had embraced Christianity. The chapter on the 
later Timirid period includes a graphic picture of Uztin 
Hasan, of the Turkmdn “White Sheep” dynasty, who, 
according to Contarini, “‘ was fond of amusing himself in a 
homely manner, but when too far gone was sometimes 
dangerous. Take him altogether, however, he was a pleasant 
gentleman.” Here Professor Browne has made use of 
Turkish sources, namely, the State papers (Munsha’dt) of 
Firidtin Bey and the Sahd’ifu’l-Akibir of Munajjim-bdshi. 
Apart from two great poets, Hafiz and Jimi, the Persian 
literature of this age is chiefly remarkable for its historians. 
Amongst these, Juwayni (whose death falls within the limits 
of the present volume, although his Ta’rikhi Jahdn-gushd 
was concluded five years before the accession of Abdqi), 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llth, and Hamdu'llih Mustawfi claim 
precedence ; and Rashidu’d-Din, in virtue of his eminent 
position, his singular opportunities, and his far-reaching 
conception of the scope of historical science, is unquestionably 
the most important of the three. Sections of the Jdmi‘u’t- 
Tawirikh have been edited by Quatremére and M. Blochet, 
and a scheme for the publication of the entire work was put 
forward by Professor Browne in this Journal (January, 
1908, pp. 17-37). It is to be feared, however, that we can 
hardly expect to see the project carried out in the immediate 
future, unless Professor Browne himself will take it in hand. 
Tasks of such magnitude commonly require the co-operation 
of a number of competent scholars, which there is little 
possibility of obtaining until the study of Persian—and to 
a lesser extent of Turkish—is not only brought on a level 
with that of Arabic, but combined with it so as to form an 
instrument for the study of Islamic civilization in the same 
way as both Greek and Latin have long been regarded as 
equally indispensable to students of classical antiquity. No 
one has set forth more eloquently than Professor Browne the 
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evil consequences of the separatism which still prevails, 
or illustrated more successfully the advantages to be gained 
by abandoning it. He refers to the subject here (pp. 64-5), 
and his observations should be carefully weighed by all who 
desire the advancement of sound knowledge concerning the 
history and literature of Islam. 

While Professor Browne suggests a likely explanation 
(p. 207) of “ the curious but indisputable fact that in Persia, 
at any rate, periods of great turmoil and disorder have 
generally produced the finest poetry”, it remains a paradox 
that Persia should have given birth to her greatest poet at 
a time when she had lost her national independence and was 
overrun by barbarians. In the pages devoted to Hafiz and 
his contemporaries the author has derived some valuable 

* details from the Shi‘ru’l-‘Ajam, a modern book written in 
Urdu by the late Shibli Nu‘mini. He shows, for instance, 
that Hafiz owed something to the bards whose ideas he 
borrowed and seldom failed to improve. The mixture of 
spiritual and material in the Odes is well described, but a few 
words might have been added regarding the mysticism of 
Hafiz and its influence on his poetry. His countrymen, 
I think, are right when they feel that mysticism in him was 
no fashion or passing mood, but a deep and vital element in 
his nature; it is the source of the rapturous quality that 
pervades his verse, and it endows his vision of life and things 
with a largeness and significance which he shares with no 
Persian poet except Jaldlu’d-Din Rimi. When the author 
of the Masnavt gathers up the whole lesson of Faust in the 
verse 


col 2 9H TT ails 
col oT HI S209 Goll 5 Io 


we recognize that he too “penetrated into those provinces 
of thought which we of a later age are destined to inhabit.”. 
I confess that, personally, I am unable to understand the 
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view sometimes held in Persia that the odes of Hafiz are 
not superior to those of Sa‘di. To the admirable and 
accomplished Jimi, Professor Browne pays a high tribute, and 
this is only his due, although most European students will 
agree with Mirzi Bihrtiz in finding him less profound and 
original than Nizdmi. The biographies of minor poets and 
the specimens of their work are full of interest, opening as 
they do many paths for future research. Attention may be 
called in particular to Fakhru’d-Din ‘Irigi, who wrote some 
fine mystical odes and a prose work, the Lama‘dt, which gives 
an artistic form to the ideas of Ibnu’l-‘Arabi; Qssimu’l- 
Anwar, whose odes show traces of Hurtfi influence; and 
‘Ubayd-i Zikani. The last-named is a racy satirist, and some 
of his work, e.g. the Miish u Gurba (inadvertently described 
as a mathnawi), exhibits a type of composition quite novel 
in Persian literature. One verse of this amusing poem is 
noticed by ‘Ubayd’s contemporary, Hiifiz, who alludes in a 


oe 
well-known verse to the 44 lc 4 eS The extracts translated 


from the Akhldgu’l-Ashrif or “Ethics of the Aristocracy ”’, 
a prose satire in a more serious vein, will be enjoyed by 
many. The “Fragments” of Ibn-i Yamin include, as 
Professor Browne has pointed out, an imitation of a famous 
passage in the Masnavi; and it may be worth while to add 
that the piece at the foot of p. 218, “ typical in its Manichran 
and Malthusian pessimism,” is manifestly copied from the 
following verses by Abu'l-‘Ali al-Ma‘arri (Luztimiyydd, 
Cairo, 1891, i, 45, 3-5) :— 


Ths posted & se Al 3s ws ga Wig & 
Paes ie el ae Ass ys ies ob 
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The first of the eight selected poems by the mystic Maghribi 
occurs in the edition of the Diwdn-i Shams-i Tabriz litho- 
graphed at Tabriz in a.H. 1280, with the final verse :— 


ZA 
Lisp hes Slee oi tee sh tet gal of lak ct 

I have not found it, however, in the Lakhnaw editions of 
A.H. 1295 and 1302, or in two manuscript copies of the 
Diwin-i Shams-i Tabriz in the British Museum (Or. 2866 
and Add. 16,779) which I have consulted. The question 
whether it belongs to Jalilu’d-Din Rimi or to Maghribi 
cannot be settled definitely without further examination of 
old MSS. 

To review this volume adequately would need more learning, 
time, and labour than I can bestow on it, but perhaps enough 
has been said to indicate the variety of its interest and 
the range of its erudition. It contains twelve beautiful 
illustrations, six of which are new and have been repro- 
duced from manuscripts in the British Museum, viz. portraits 
of Huldgt, Timir, Shahrukh, Sa‘di, and Hafiz, and the 
colophon of the Qur'dm which was transcribed for Uljdyti 
and his two ministers, Rashidu'd-Din Fadli’llh and Sa‘du’d- 
Din, in A.#. 710. Professor Browne has now in front of him 
the spacious times of the Safawis, and the completion of his 
Literary History is in sight. Orientalists of all lands will 
hope that the last stage may be quickly traversed. 

R. ALN. 


Latia-Vakyami, oR THE Sayincs or Lan Dip. By 
Sir Gzorcr Grierson and Dr. Lionet D. Barnerv. 
pp. viii, 225. 

This is a work which, in spite of the modesty of its claims, 
is of great interest to the student of either religion or language. 
It contains an account of the sayings of a remarkable woman 
affectionately known in Kashmir as Lal Déd or Granny Lal. 
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She was a contemporary of Chaucer, but her memory is 
nearly as fresh to-day as in the century following her death, 
and if popularity is any test we may say that she has left 
a greater impression upon her native country than anyone 
else. She was a prophetess of Saivist Hinduism, a form of 
religion which has always has a great vogue in Kashmir, 
although in accordance with the greater devotional freedom 
of those days she influenced and was in turn influenced by the 
Muhammadan Sayyid ‘Ali. She was not a theologian ; her 
sayings give in semi-popular dress the philosophic specula- 
tions of the leaders of Saivist thought. One must, however, 
observe that the populace which could digest some of the 
utterances given to us in this volume was certainly accustomed 
to strong meat. In illustration we may quote the first and 
fifteenth stanzas :— 


When by repeated practice of yoga the whole expanse of the 
visible universe hath ascended to absorption ; 

When the qualified universe hath become merged within the 
Ether ; 

When the ethereal Void itself hath become dissolved, then 
naught but the Weal itself hath remained. 

The true doctrine, O Brihmaya, is but this alone. 


(It may be so, but we are glad to have Dr. Barnett’s 
explanation to aid us in realizing it.) 


The ever-unobstructed sound, the principle of absolute vacuity, 
whose abode is the Void 

Which hath no name, nor colour, nor lineage, nor form, 

Which they declare to be successively transformed into the 
Sound and the Dot by its own reflection on iiself,— 

That alone is the god that will mount upon him. 


. 
Here, again, Dr. Barnett lays the reader under obligation. 
Yet many of the verses give expression to simpler doctrines 
in a simpler manner, while some remind us that the Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world has not 
left Kashmir in total darkness. 
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The phenomenon of Eastern prophetesses is one of con- 
siderable interest. Lal Déd may usefully be compared with 
Qurrat ul ‘Ain, the martyr priestess of the Babis. Un- 
fortunately the details of the career of the former are now 
shadowy through lapse of time. 

Before giving a summary of the contents of the book it 
may be stated that the learned authors have very successfully 
divided the work between them, the principle of division 
being that Sir George Grierson has assumed responsibility 
for all the linguistic part of the book, while Dr. Barnett 
is responsible for all that deals with religious belief and 
practice. A two-paged preface is followed by an interesting 
introduction. The work proper consists of the under- 
mentioned parts :— 

Note on the principle called Yoga, with a full index to 

the note. 
Text and translation of 436 lines of verse, together with 
a Sanskrit translation of 260 lines by Rajanaka 
Bhiskara, This portion contains many religious notes 
by Dr. Barnett and a number on linguistic points by 
Sir George Grierson. 

Further sayings attributed to Lal Déd, found in Knowles’s 
Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs. 

Article on Lalla’s language. 

Article on Lalla’s metres. 

An exhaustive vocabulary extending to 76 pages. 

One rises from a study of this volume with a feeling of great 
gratitude to the authors. First of all this is due to the 
fact that in this materialistic time men have turned aside 
to a labour of mind and spirit like this, and gone back in 
thought to a world of 450 years ago when life moved more 
majestically and with a statelier rhythm than it does to-day. 
It is essentially a scholar’s work, and its value is twofold— 
linguistic and religious. 

Sir George Grierson has spent many years in the study of 
Kashmiri, and he has here given us a text which exhibits the 
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oldest known form of the language ; we are able, therefore, to 
trace its development over a period of several centuries. The 
difference is surprisingly small. The sixteen pages on Lalla’s 
language draw attention to all the more important changes 
which have taken place, and students of the modern language 
are placed in a position which excites the envy of many of 
those who study the other present-day vernaculars of India. 
The vocabulary is a particularly valuable piece of work. 
With great patience the author explains every word and form 
occurring in the text, and gives references to the verses in 
which the words are found, When] add that in the vocabulary 
Dr. Barnett has given a number of notes on the religious 
points that emerge, it will be seen that the treatment of words 
goes far beyond that customary in textbooks. 

The use of the word “ affricates” differs from that in 
phonetic textbooks, for while on the one hand the sound z 
is called an affricate, which is new to me, ¢ with its aspirate 
ch is not, though modern phoneticians consider it the com- 
monest of the affricates. 

There is an illuminating chapter on Lalla’s metres in which 
it is shown that she has given up quantity for stress accent. 
This is in consonance with the character of her verses as an 
expression of more or less popular thought, for in North India 
the everyday verse-jingles, as distinguished from the more 
formal written verse, confines itself to stresses, and discards 
the rules of quantity. 

When we turn to the other side of the work we find that the 
notes contributed by Dr. Barnett are worthy of the linguistic 
equipment. He is happy in his subject, for he deals with 
Saivism in Kashmir, where that cult flourished, and he deals 
with it at its best, as it appears transformed in the outpourings 
of a heart, in which (may we not hope ?) there was a genuine 
desire for God, if haply it might feel after Him and find Him. 
The remarkable fact that these verses have been handed down, 
with hardly the change of a letter, almost verbatim, literatim, 
et punctatim, through the centuries, testifies to the hold 
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which they have upon the minds of the people. The fact 
that only a small percentage of Kashmiris are Hindus some- 
what obscures the fascination which these sayings have for 
those whose religious training enables them to appreciate their 
thought. For us the interest is increased by their age. Whether 
it is that we all tend to be laudatores temporis acti, or that 
the past will always win a glory from its being far, there is 
no doubt that what is old attracts us. In this case the 
intrinsic merit of many of the verses explains the attraction. 
The interest is enhanced by the author’s being a woman. 
Deborah, Huldah, and Priscilla from the Bible, Joan of Are, 
Lal Déd, and Qurrat ul ‘Ain in more modern times, all appeal 
to our imagination, ; 

Dr, Barnett moves easily among the mazes of popular 
Saivist philosophy. His special article, and the notes scattered 
throughout the text and vocabulary, are what such articles 
and notes should be, concise without being perfunctory, 
learned without being unintelligible. 

The authors, as has been suggested above, work in happy 
combination, and we owe them our gratitude for this un- 
pretentious but valuable account of an episode in linguistic 
and religious history which we should be sorry to have to do 
without. 

T. Grawame Barry. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


SIR CHARLES JAMES LYALL 

On September 1 Sir Charles James Lyall, K.C.S.I., one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Asiatic Society, died at 
his London residence in his 76th year, deeply moumed 
by all who knew him. His career was a remarkable 
combination of practical activity and literary achievement 
of the highest order. For thirty years he was engaged in the 
arduous work of Indian administration, and for twelve more 
years he held an important post at the India Office. Yet in 
his spare moments he acquired an amount of learning which 
gained for him a place among the most eminent Orientalists 
of our time. 

At Balliol College, Oxford, he distinguished himself as a 
student of Hebrew, and thus when he went to India, in 1867, 
he already possessed some knowledge of Semitic philology. 
In subsequent years his favourite study was Arabic, in 
particular Arabic poetry of the pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
period. But at the same time he devoted much attention 
to some of the modern Indian dialects, as is shown by his 
Sketch of the Hindostani Language (1880) and the articles 
which he contributed to the ninth dnd eleventh 
editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In 1885 appeared 
his Translations from Ancient Arabian Poetry. Most of the 
pieces contained in it are taken from the J/amésah of Abii 
Tammam, edited long before by Freytag, but some are from 
sources which had never been published. It was the aim of 
Sir Charles to give the English reader a vivid and accurate idea 
of the genius of Arabian poetry, and in this he succeeded far 
better than any other English scholar who has undertaken this 
task. The translations are in metres, more or less resembling 
those of the Arabic, but rhyme isnot attempted. This method 
he followed also in his later works, and, though itis impossible 
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in English to reproduce the exact effect of purely quantitative 
metres, such as those of the Greeks and Arabs, it must be 
admitted by all that he displayed astonishing skill in imitating 
both the form and the spirit of the originals. . 

His subsequent books are ; Ten Ancient Arabic Poems, with 
the Commentary of at-Tibrizi (1901-1904), The Diwans of 
‘Abid ibn al-Abras and ‘Amir ibn at-Tufail (1918), and The 
Poems of ‘Amr son of Qamiah (1919). The two last consist 
chiefly of pieces not printed before; the Arabic text is 
accompanied by an elaborate critical apparatus, an English 
rendering, and explanatory notes. But by far the most 
important of his. works is his great edition of the Arabic 
Anthology entitled the Mufaddaliyat, the preparation of 
which he announced in this Journal (April, 1904). The 
printing of the text, which occupies nearly 900 pages, began 
at Beyrout in 1910, but owing to the European War it was 
interrupted for several years, and the last pages were revised 
by him only a few weeks before his death. It is hoped that 
the first two volumes, containing the Introduction, the text, 
and the English translation, will appear very soon. A third 
volume, consisting of Indices, will not be ready for some time. 

In his Arabic studies Sir Charles always took full account 
of the most recent discoveries in history, archeology, and 
linguistic science, and he was in frequent communication 
with some of the principal Orientalists of the Continent, 
especially with Professor Theodor Néldeke, of Strasbourg, 
whom he described as “Our Master” in the dedication of 
his ‘Abid and ‘Amir mentioned above. On the much-debated 
question of the authenticity of the verses ascribed to the 
pre-Islamic Arabic poets he adopted in the main a con- 
servative position, that is to say, he held that the judgment 
of the great scholars of the second and third centuries after 
the Prophet was usually correct, though in some cases they 
may have been deceived by skilful forgeries, such as the 
celebrated poem ascribed to Ta’abbata Sharra in the Haméasah, 
p. 382 seq. 
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Members of the Royal Asiatic Society do not need to be 
reminded of the prominent part which he took in its pro- 
ceedings during the last twenty years of his life, and of the 
interesting papers which he published in this Journal (see 
October, 1903, January, April, July, 1912, January, April, 
1914, April, 1918). But students of modem India may be 
glad to have their attention called to his article on the 
Mikirs (of Assam) in the eighth volume of the Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics (1915). 

A. A. B. 


HENRI LOUIS JOLY 


Arrer a long and painful illness, bravely suffered, M. H. L. 
Joly died in Chelsea on August 26. He was buried in Brompton 
Cemetery. 

For more than twenty years M. Joly has been one of the 
most distinguished members of the French community in 
London. Born at Chartres in 1876, he received a scientific 
education and entered on the profession of electrical engineer 
and chemist. It is surprising that in spite of the exacting 
nature of his calling, which he followed through life, he yet 
found time and energy to acquire such an extensive knowledge 
of matters appertaining to Japanese art. M. Joly possessed 
an instinctive love and just appreciation of this aspect of 
Oriental culture, and to these qualities were added thorough 
and honest scholarship—a rare combination that led to his 
recognition as a leading authority on the subject. 

Legend in Japanese Art is too well known to need comment ; 
but perhaps his most important work was in connexion with 
sword furniture. His technical Imowledge of metals and 
craftmanship placed him in a position of peculiar authority, 
and it is a sad loss to the world that his untimely death has 
cut short the completion of a magnum opus on the subject. 
It is to be hoped that someone may be found to edit and 
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publish the manuscripts he has left. The following have 
already appeared :— 


The Sword Book and the Book of Samé, written in conjunction , 
with Hogitaro Inada ; privately printed (200 copies), 1913. 

Toban Shinpin Zukan, being a copy and translation of an 
eighteenth century Japanese manuscript in Stockholm Royal 
Library, relating to sword-guards. 

Shosankenshti, 1500-1880, which contains the names, 
collected from sword-mounts, of some 2,950 artist-craftsmen. 


* The two last works were written and drawn on tracing-paper 
by M. Joly, and reproduced in the manner used for engineering 
drawings. Only twelve copies were in 1912 published of the 
former, and about ten copies in 1919 of the latter. 

M. Joly was also the author of a number of articles and 
reviews which appeared in the Japan Society T'ransactions, 
Bulletin de la Société Franco-Japonaise de Paris, and other 
journals. In collaboration with Mr. K. Tomita he published 
in 1916 two magnificent illustrated volumes (limited to 175 
copies) entitled Japanese Art and Handicraft, being a record 
of the loan exhibition held at the end of 1915 in aid of the 
British Red Cross, 

A number of catalogues of important collections owe their 
completeness and permanent value to M. Joly’s wide scholar- 
ship, critical judgment, and accuracy in detail. The most 
notable are those of the following: Hawkshaw, 1910; 
Naunton, 1912; Seymour Trower, 1913; and Behrens, 
1913-14. 

During the War, ill-health precluded military service, but 
M. Joly volunteered for and carried out the arduous duties 
of Professor of Science at the Lycée franco-belge in London, 
in recognition of which he received the Belgian decoration of 
Chevalier de l’Ordre de la Couronne. 

M. Joly was a member of the China Society, and for many 
years a member of Council of the Japan Society. It was largely 
owing to his devoted labours as hon. editor of the Transactions 
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of the latter Society that these reached their high standard 
of excellence. His place will be filled with difficulty. 
Wi Parks 


JOSEF RITTER VON KARABACEK 

Josef Ritter von Karabatek, late Honorary Member, was 
born at Graz, September 20, 1845. He studied at the 
University of Vienna and at other academic institutions, 
and first made a reputation as a numismatist. Accompanying 
his father on a journey to Banat he used to come in with 
handfuls of the most varied coins, such as were current on the 
then Turkish-Austrian frontier. He was immensely attracted 
by all the types, inscriptions, and languages. Hence we 
find him in the second year of his university course already 
occupied with a numismatical work, concerning a collection 
placed at his disposal by a Russian lieutenant-general. This 
brought him into personal and professional connexion with 
a former ambassador at Constantinople and with distinguished 
Orientalists abroad. After obtaining the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Erlangen, he commenced a course of lectures 
on Arabic palwography at Vienna University, and in 1873 
‘took part in the Exhibition, showing Oriental inscribed 
tablets, in which the Emperor took much interest. Oriental 
numismatics, Arabic paleography, and Islamic were the 
principal subjects of his varied researches. When the 
collection of papyri of El-Faijiim revealed unsuspected 
material for Arabic paleographical research between 1881 and 
1883, he it was who brought this branch of Arabic learning 
into prominence. He did other valuable work in connexion 
with papyri. Meanwhile, after having refused an offer from 
Punjaub University College at Lahore in 1873 of the highly 
paid position of Principal, he was appointed in 1885 Ordinary 
Professor of the history and sciences of the East, the 
duties of which he only relinquished in his 70th year, 
July, 1915. He was for several decades assistant editor 
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of the Viennese Journal of Oriental Studies. In 1882 the 
Vienna Academy of Science elected him corresponding 
member, and in 1888 full member. In February, 1898, he 
was elected provisional secretary of the Philosophical and 
Historical Department, and re-elected several times. In 
1899 he was elected Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which he remained until his death on October 9, 
1918. He also belonged to many other foreign learned 
societies and bodies as corresponding or honorary member. 
In 1899 he was appointed “ Hofrat”’, and soon after “ Ritter” 
and Curator of the Court Library. In this last office he had 
many opportunities of giving proof of his fine artistic taste, 
during the planning of that institution at the commencement 
of this century, particularly in arranging the exhibits in the 
State Saloon. In scientific matters the best known are his 
inquiries into the origin of Oriental paper, made in con- 
junction with Julius Ritter von Wiesner. Karabacek and 
Wiesner have proved, one from the antiquarian and the other 
from the natural history point of view, that the invention of 
fibre-paper was not, as had been hitherto supposed, made 
by Germans and Italians at the time of the fourteenth century 
on European ground, but rather that the Arabs are to be 
credited with the invention of paper made from rags, and 
were already making it at the end of the eighth century. 
These conclusions are now to be found in all handbooks on 
the subject. The list of his articles and books shows how 
widespread was Karabaéek’s activity in the realm of 
paleography, Oriental antiquities, numismatics, and art. 
And this in spite of the demands on his time for committees, 
sittings, official speeches, and public functions. He remained 
in full activity up to the day of his death. 
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MAHAMAHOPADHYA SATISCANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, 
M.A., Px.D. 

We have received with regret the news of the death of 
Dr. Satigcandra Vidyabhisana, who for many years had been 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. A correspondent 
favours us with a note as follows :— 

“The late Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana came of a 
Brahmin family of the district of Faridpur, in Bengal. His 
father, Pitambar Vidyabagish, was a famous Pandit of Bengal. 
Dr. Vidyabhusana made his mark first as a brilliant student 
and then as a distinguished scholar. He wrote and edited 
a large number of Sanskrit, Pali, and Tibetan books. He was 
also a frequent contributor to the journals of England, 
America, and India. His brilliant scholarship, vast erudition, 
broad-minded sympathy, and the nobleness of his character 
had won for him a place in the hearts of friends and 
countrymen.” 

Dr. Vidyabhiisana’s chief contributions to scholarship 
were the following :— 

“The Madhyamika School of Buddhist Philosophy” 
(including a translation of a part of the Madhyamaka-vrtti). 
Calcutta, Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, vols. iii-vi, 
1893. 

Kaccaiyana’s Pali Grammar. Edited and translated into 
English by S. C. V. Calcutta (Mahabodhi Society), 1901. 

Tibetan Primer, i-ii (in collaboration with Lama Wangdan). 


Calcutta, 1902. 
Bauddha-stotra-sangraha. I. Sragdhara-stotra, Edited by 
8. C. V. Caleutta (Bibliotheca Indica), 1908. - 


The Nyéyévatara of Siddhasena Divakara, Edited by 
8. C. V. Calcutta. 
_ History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. Calcutta, 
1909. : 

Pariksa-mukha-siitra, a Digambara Jaina work on logic 
by Manikya Nandi, together with a commentary. Edited 
by S. C. V. Calcutta, 1909. 
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Mahdavyutpatti, a Sanskrit~Tibetan-English vocabulary, 
being an edition and translation of the M. by A. Csoma de 
Kérés. Edited by E. Denison Ross and Mahamahopadhyaya 
S.C. V. (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, iv, 1.) 
Calcutta, 1910. 

Dr. Vidyabhiisana also edited (1911-15) for the use of 
students a number of selections from Tibetan texts. 


Tue Society regrets to note the death of the Maharaja Sir 
Venkata Svetachalapati Ranga Rao Bahadur, G.C.I.E., of 
Bobbili, who was one of its benefactors. 


We regret to report the death of Professor Ernst Kuhn, of 
Munich, Honorary Member of the R.A.S. and a most dis- 
tinguished Orientalist. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(July-September, 1920} 


The following new Honorary Members were appointed at 
the Council of July 13, 1920, in the places of those deceased :— 


Professor Caland, of Utrecht. 
Professor Clermont Ganneau, of Paris, 
Professor de Ia Vallée Poussin, of Ghent. 


A welcome gift of £100 was received in July from a member 
of the Society who desires to be anonymous. It was for the 
special purpose of raising the salary of the future Secretary 
by £50 for two years. A gift of £60 was also received from 
H.R.H. Prince Vajirayana, honorary member of the R.AS., 
in celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of his birthday. 


Mr, A. G. Ellis, Honorary Librarian to the Society, 
has given considerable time during the vacation to the 
re-arranging of the Library. 


Dr. Patrick Buxton read a paper before the Society on 
October 12 entitled “ The Marsh Arabs of Mesopotamia”. 

The title of the paper for November 9 is “ Aurungzab 
Vindicated ", by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah; and on 
December 14 Professor Nicholson speaks on “ Arabic 
Poets of the ‘Abbasid Period”. 


A correspondent wishes to know if there is any ground : 
for his belief that the Channel Island breed of cattle is of 
Asiatic origin, and introduced by the Phenicians. He is 
interested in the breeding of Indian cattle in Jamaica, 
and has noticed similarities as to colouring, texture of 
hair, and amount of fats in the milk between this breed 
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and that of the Channel Islands. His theory is that the 
Phoenicians may have introduced Asiatic cattle into 
Devon, Cornwall, and the Channel Islands, but that the 
hardy English stock overwhelmed the imported breed, 
except in the small islands. 


Owing to the increased cost of printing, it has been 
decided to raise the cost of the Society’s publications by 
25 per cent to non-members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Books 
Anderson, J. D., A Manual of the Bengali Language. 
Cambridge, 1920. From the Publishers. 


Arabic and Persian MS. Catalogue, Oriental Public Library 
at Bankipore. Prepared by Maulavi A. Muqtadir, Khan 
Saheb. Patna, 1918. 

From the Government, Bihar and Orissa. 


Archeological Survey of India. Memoirs, No. 5. Chanda 
Ramaprasad, Archwology and Naishnava Tradition. 
Calcutta, 1920. From the Government of India. 


Bloomfield, M., Rig-Veda Repetitions. Parts iii. 2 vols. 
Harvard Oriental Series. Cambridge, Mass., 1916. 
From the Author. 


Bombay Government. Selections from the Records. 
Nos. plviii, plx, plxi, plxii, plxv, pixvi, plxxii. Bombay, 
1919-20, From the Secretary of State. 

Boyer, A. M., Rapson, E. J., Senart, E., Kharosthi Inscrip- 
tions discovered by Sir A. Stein in Chinese Turkestan. 
Part i: Text of Inscriptions discovered at the Niya Site, 
1901. Transcribed and edited. Ozford, 1920. 

From the Publishers, 

Browne, E. G., History of Persian Literature under Tartar 


Dominion (a.p. 1265-1502). Cambridge, 1920. 
From the Author. 


Brunetti, E., Fauna of British India. Diptera Brachycera. 
Vol. i. London, 1920. From the Secretary of State. 
Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis, Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary. 
London, 1920. From the Author. 


Butter, F. H., Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer. 
London, 1920. From the Author. 
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Central Provinces and Berar Administration Report, 1918-19. 
Nagpur, 1920. From the Secretary of State. 
Ceylon Civil List, 1920. Colombo. 
From the Government of Ceylon. 
Chiera, E., Lists of Personal Names from the Temple School 
of Nippur. University of Pennsylvania. Vol. xi, No. 3. 
Philadelphia, 1919. From the Publishers. 
Olay, Albert T., Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech. Yale 
Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts. Vol. iii. London, 


1919. From the Publishers. 
Coorg Administration Report, 1918-19. Mercara, 1919. 
From the Secretary of State. 


Cowley, A. E., The Hittites. The British Academy Schweich 
Lectures for 1918. London, 1920. From the Publishers. 


Crooke, W., Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. By 
J. Tod. 3 vols., illustrations and maps. London, 1920. 
From the Publishers. 


Dalgado, Professor 8. R., Glossdrio Luso-Asidtico. Vol. i. 
Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa. 

—— Influéncia do Vocabulirio Portugués em Linguas 
Asiiticas (abrangendo cérca de cinquenta idiomas). 
Coimbra, 1919, 1913. 

From Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa. 


Darah Bharata, Head-figures out of Wayangpoerwa, Batavia, 
1919. From Commissie voor de Volkslectuur. 
Dodwell, H., Dupleix and Clive. London, 1920. 
From the Seoretary of State. 
Doumergue, E., Moise et la Genése d’aprés les Travaux du 
Prof. E. Naville. Paris, 1920. From M. E. Naville. 
Farquhar, J. N., An Outline of the Religious Literature of 
India. Religious Quest of India. London, 1920, 
From the Publishers. 
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. Firminger, Very Rev. W. K., The Sylhet District Records. 
Vol. iv, 1788-91. Shillong, 1919. 
From Assam Secretariat. 


Flury, S., Islamische Schriftbinder Amida-Diarbekr, XI. 
Jahrhundert. Anhang Kairuan, Mayyafariqin, Tirmidh. 
London, 1920. From the Publishers. 


Fort St. George. Records. Letters from Fort St. George, 
1699. Vol. ix. Madras, 1919. From the India Office. 


Grierson, Sir G., and L. D. Barnett, Lalla-Vakyani. A.S.M., 
vol. xvii. London, 1920. 

Guesdon, J., Dictionnaire Cambodgien-frangais. Fase. 2. 
Paris, 1919. From Ministére de V Instruction Publique. 


Haidari, M. A. Khan, The Munshi, a standard Hindustani 
Grammar. Appendix on “Hindustani in Military Lines”. 
Ambala, 1918. : 

—— The Instructor, a complete Hindustani Grammar with 
Military Vocabulary, ete. Ambala. 


—— The Interpreter, or Key to the Munshi. Ambala. 
From the Author. 


Hakluyt Society. The Travels of Peter Mundy, 1608-67. 
Vol. iii, pts. i, ii, Edited by Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Temple, 
Bart. London, 1919. _ From the Hakluyt Society. 


How to observe in Archeology. Suggestions for Travellers 
in the Near and Middle East. London, 1920. 
From Trustees of British Museum. 


Jackson, A. V. Williams, Early Persian Poetry. New York, 
1920. From the Publishers . 


Jaussen et Savignac, Péres, Mission Archéologique en Arabie. 
Il. El-‘Ela, d’Hégra & Teima Harrah de Tebouk. 
Supplément au vol. ii: Coutumes des Fugara. Atlas. 
3 vols. Paris, 1914, 1920. From the Publishers. 
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Kincaid, C. hy Tales of the Saints of Pandharpur. London, 
1919. From the Publishers. 


Langdon, §., Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms. University of 


Pennsylvania. Vol. x, No. 4. Philadelphia, 1919. 
From the Publishers. 


Lopes, D., Anais de Arzila. Crdénica inédita do Século xvi 
por B. Rodrigues. Tomo i, 1508-25. Lisboa, 1915. 
-From Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa. 


Lutz, H. F., Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts. 
University of Pennsylvania. Vol. i, No.2. Philadelphia, 
1919. From the Publishers. 


Macler, F., Le Texte Arménien de V'Eevangile d’aprés Matthieu 
et Marc. Annales du Musée Guimet. Paris, 1919. 
From Ministére de V Instruction Publique. 


Madras Presidency Administration Report, 1918-19. Madras, 


1920. From the Secretary of State. 

MS. Two leaves in Burmese character of a MS. on palm-leaf. 
* Presented by Miss Cust. 

Marmorstein, A., The Doctrine of Merits in Old Rabbinical 
* Literature. London, 1920. From the Publishers. 
Martineau, Alfred, Dupleix et 1’Inde Frangaise, 1722-1741. 
Paris, 1920. From the Author. 


Massé, Henri, Annales d’Egypte (Les Khalifes Fatimides). 
Ibn Muyassar. Texte Arabe édité, Le Caire, 1919. 
From Ministére de UV Instruction Publique. 


Mercer, Rev. 8. A. B., Ethiopic Grammar with Chrestomathy 
and Glossary. Ozford, 1920. From the Publishers. 


Muusses, M. A., Koecultus bij de Hindoes. Utrecht, 1920. 
From the Author. 
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Narasimhachar, Rao Bahadur R., and S. G. Narasimhachar, 
Karnataka-Kavi-Charite. Lives of Kannada Poets. 
Vol. i: To the end of fourteenth century. Mysore, 1907. 

From the Authors. 


Pathak, Bhagwan Das, Hindu Aryan Astronomy. Dehra Dun, 
1920. From the Author. 


Pelliot, P., Les Grottes de Touen-Houang. Tomei: Grottes 
1-30. Paris, 1920. From the Publishers. 
Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province. A Glossary of Tribes and 

Castes. 3 vols. Lahore, 1919. 
From the Punjab Government Secretariat. 


Sarkar, J., Mughal Administration. London, 1920. 
: From the Publishers. 
Smeaton, D. M., The Loyal Karens of Burma. 2nd ed. 
2 copies. London, 1920. Presented by Dr. San Po Min. 


Travels of Ameen Chund. Illustrations and map. Lahore, 
1859. Presented by Miss Cust. 


Pamphlets 


Aivar, K. G. S., The Panamalai Rock-Temple Inscription of 
Rajasimha. From the Indian Antiquary. Bombay, 1920. 
From the Author. 


Beveridge, H., A letter from the Emperor Babur to his son 
Kamran. From the Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol. xv, 1919, No. 7. 

Federated Malay States Museums Journal. Vol. ix, pt. i. 
Winstedt, R. O. Several articles on Malay Customs. 

Watkins, L. T., Libraries in Indian High Schools, Pamphlet 
No. 8. Bureau of Education. 

Yetts, Major W. P., The Chinese Isles of the Blest. From 
Folk-lore, March, 1919. From the Author. 
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Periodicals 

Al-Machriq. 18me Année, No. 6, Juin, 1920. 

Salman, L’Abbé P., La Théologie bédouine dans la Trans- 

- jordaine, 

Chibli, M., Le droit pénal chez les Bédouins de la Syrie. 
— No. 7, Juillet. 

Cheikho, P. L., Le livre d’Ibn Durustuyah (suite). 

—— Le Christianisme et la Littérature chrétienne avant. 

l'Islam (suite). 


American Journal of Archmology. Vol. xxiv, No. 2, April-June. 


Asiatic Review. Vol. xvi, No. 47, July, 1920. 

Roberts, $8. G., Tamil Proverbs : a key to the language and - 
to the mind of the people. 

Inman, Capt. H. J., The Burmese Shan States and the Tai. 


Astrological Magazine. Vol. xv, No. 12, April. 


Bhandarkar Institute Annals, Vol. i, pts. i, ii, 1918-20. 

Pathak, K. B., Sakatayana and the Authorship of the 
Amoghavrtti. 

Sukthankar, V. 8., On the Home of the so-called Andhra 
Kings. 

—— Besnagar Inscription of Heliodorus. 

Rajwade, V. K., An attempt to determine the meanings of 
certain Vedic words. 

Banerji, R. D., Chronology of the late Imperial Guptas. 

Sowani, V. S., History and Significance of Upama. 

Divekar, H R., Pusyamitras in Gupta Period. 

Karmarkar, R. D., Comparison of the Bhasyas of Sankara, 
Ramanuja, KeSavakagmirin, and Vallabha on some 
crucial Sutras. 

Bukhsh, 8. Khuda, Organism of the Muslim State under 
the Caliphs. 

Utgikar, N. B., Devanagari recension of the Mahabharata. 

Gune, P. D., The Sanjamamanjari of Mahesarasuri. 
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Bihar and Orissa Research Society Journal. Vol. vi, pt. i, 

March, 1920. 

Jayaswal, K, P., Statue of Wema Kadphises and Kushan 
Chronology. 

Shastri, M. H., Two Eternal Cities in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

—— Contributions of Bengal to Hindu Civilization. 

Banerji, R. D., Inscriptions on the Patna Statues. 

Roy, 8. C., Rai Bahadur, Kinship, Organization, Marriage, 
and Inheritance among the Pabri Bhuiyas. 

Khan, 8. H., Khan Bahadur, Translation of Maharajah 
Kalyan Singh’s Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. Vol. xviii, No. 107, 
June, 1920. 
Calcutta Review. No. 300, April, 1920. 
Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. Vol. v, pt. iii, 
January, 1920. 
Perera, Rev. 8. G., The Jesuits in Ceylon in the s:xteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 
Ratnatunga, P. D., The largest Dageba at Tissamahinima. 
8. G. P., French Expeditions against Trincomalee. I. The 
French versus the Dutch, 1671. 


East India Association Journal. Vol. xi, No. 2, April, 1920. 
Etudes Arméniennes. Revue. Tome ler, fase. 1. 


Geographical Journal. Vol. lv, No. 6, June, 1920. 
Hogarth, D. G., War and Discovery in Arabia. 


—— Vol. lvi, No. 1, July, 1920. 


Indian Antiquary. Vol. xlix, pt. Dexvi, January, 1920. 
Hill, 8. C., Episodes of Piracy in the Eastern Seas, 1519- 
1851. 
Badheka, G. B., Bhavnagar, the Nursery Tales of 
Kathiawar. 
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Temple, Sir R., A brief sketch of Malayan History. 
Man, E. H., Dictionary of South Andaman Language. 

— Vol. xlix, pt. pexvii, February, 1920. 

Hill, 8. C., Episodes of Piracy in the Eastern Seas, 1519~ 
1851. 

Majumdar, N. G., The Mundeévari Inscription of the time 
of Udayasena = the year 30. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., Dekkan of the SAtavihana Period. 

Dey, Nundolal, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India. 

Institut d’Egypte. Bulletin. Tome i, Session 1918-19. 
Barois, J., Note sur la prison de saint Louis 4 Mansourah, 
Daressy, G., La prétendue maison de saint Louis & 

Mansourah. 
—— Troisiéme livre d’or. Institut égyptien. 8 Mai, 1909- . 
31 Octobre, 1918, 

Institut frangais d’Archéologie Orientale. Bulletin. Tome xvi, 

" Qme fase, 

Gauthier, H., Cones funéraires trouvés 4 Thébes en 1917 
et 1918, 

Naville, E., Les premiers mots du chapitre xvii du Livre 
des Morts. 

New China Review. Vol. ii, No. 2. 

Giles, L., A Note on the Yung Lo Ta Tien. 
Johnston, R. F., The Romance of an Emperor. 
—— Vol. ii, No. 3, June, 1920. 
Werner, E. T. C., Reform in Chinese Mourning Rites. 
Parker, E. H., The earliest articulate Chinese Philosopher, 
Kwan-tsz. i 
Warren, Rev. G. G., D’Ollone’s Investigations on Chinese 
Moslems. 
Yetts, Maj. W. P., Taoist Tales. Part iii. 
Numismatic Chronicle. Pt. i, No. 77, 1920. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. July, 1920. 
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Quest, The. Vol. xi, No. 4, July, 1920. 


Revue de l’Histoire des Religions. Tome Ixxix, No. 3, Mai- 
Juin. 
Piepenbing, Ch., La Christologie biblique et ses origines (II). 
Dussaud, R., Des fouilles 4 entreprendre sur l’emplacement 
du Temple de Jérusalem. 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali. Vol. viii, fase. 3. 
Ferri, 8., Linga-¢adAés. Coincidenze etiologiche. 
Matteo, I. Di, Sulla una interpretazione del poema mistico 
d’'Ibn al-Farid. 
Nallino, C. A., Ancora su Ibn al-Farid e sulla mistica 
musulmana. 
—— Del vocabolo arabo nisbah (con sad). 
Rossini, C. C., Appunti di storia e letteratura Falascia. 
Vida, G. L. Della, Sulle Tabagat as-Su‘ara di Muhammad 
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TRANSLITERATION 


OF THE 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC; 


AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Tue system of Transliteration shown in the Tubles given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Ortenrar Coneoress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royar 
Asiatic Socirry earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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